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i Scripps Doo th 


LTHOUGH attracting much notice at last year’s 
show, Scripps-Booth was regarded with that specu- 
lative interest granted the newcomer. 
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But its summer at Newport and Bar Harbor, and 
the fall months along the Avenue and at the country 
clubs, has quite changed this attitude. 


Scripps-Booth has now gained such prestige and 
respect that its part in individual social activities is 
unique and intimate. It is thoroughly at home with 
those most accustomed to the extreme comfort and 
refinement it affords. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI MOTORS CO. 
2 West 57th Street New York 
SCRIPPS-BOOTH COMPANY, Detroit 








Roadster for 
three . $775 


Coupé $1450 
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T. VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG 


A Recent Portrait of the German Imperial Chancellor, Whose Address 
to the Reichstag on December 9 Concerned Terms of Peace 
(Photo from Feature Photo Service.) 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


Delivering His Address at the Opening of the American Congress 
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Str DovuGLas Hai@’s PROMOTION 


Announcements on Dec. 15 that Sir 
Douglas Haig, who in November, 1914, 
was raised from the rank of Lieutenant 
General to that of General for distin- 
guished service, should be Commander in 
Chief of the British forces in France and 
Belgium, and that Sir John French, who 
had asked to be relieved from headship 
of the expeditionary forces on the Conti- 
nent, had been created Viscount and 
Commander in Chief of the armies in 
the United Kingdom, followed hard upon 
the appointment of General Joffre as 
Commander in Chief of the French 
Army. Premier Asquith stated in the 
House of Commons that the elevation of 
General Joffre had no bearing on the 
substitution of Sir Douglas for Field 
Marshal French. The new British Com- 
mander in Chief has won golden opinions. 
In the retreat from Mons, in the battle 
of the Marne, at Ypres, and at Neuve 
Chapelle he has been repeatedly singled 
out for praise in the reports of Field 
Marshal French. The “skillful manner 
in which Sir Douglas Haig extracted his 
corps from an exeptionally difficult posi- 
tion in the darkness of night” saved 
General French’s “contemptible little 
army ” from annihilation in the German 
drive past Mons; Sir Douglas was “ skill- 
ful, bold, and decisive ” in his operations 
that enabled his Field Marshal to main- 
tain his position for more than three 
weeks on the north bank of the Aisne; 
he commanded the First Army Corps 
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during the severest fighting of the war 
at Ypres, and his work, together with 
that of his divisional and brigade com- 
manders, furnished “some of the most 
brilliant chapters which will be found 
in the military history of our time”; 
while in commanding the main attack 
that won for the British the costly vic- 
tory of Neuve Chappelle his “ able and 
skillful dispositions ” “ contributed large- 
ly to the defeat. of the enemy and to the 
capture of his positions.” General Haig 
began his military career with the Sev- 
enth Hussars in 1885, and served in the 
Sudan, becoming a Brevet Major for his 
gallantry at Khartum. As Major Haig 
he was Chief of Staff to Colonel French 
in a brilliant series of minor operations 
around Colesberg, in South Africa, which 
prepared the way for Lord Roberts’s 
advance; when that advance began he 
was closely associated with General 
French in the work of the cavalry divi- 
sion. At the War Office he was Director 
of Military Training, and in India he 
was Chief of Staff to General Kitéh- 
ener’s successor. During the two years 
before the great war he commanded the 
divisions concentrated at Aldershot, 
known as Lord Haldane’s “ striking 
force.” 
* k as 
GENERAL FRENCH’sS RECORD 

From the middle of August, 1914, un- 
til his retirement, Field Marshal Sir 
John French had been in command of the 
British forces on the Franco-Belgian 
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frontier, occupying a line that had ex- 
panded from thirty-two miles, when the 
trench warfare began a year ago, to 
nearly seventy miles as it is at present, 
and troops that have grown in numbers 
from the first two army corps of the 
original expeditionary force of fewer 
than 60,000 men to the present six armies 
of over 1,000,000. He fought a rear- 
guard action at Mons from Aug. 21 to 
Aug. 28, 1914, did what was regarded as 
brilliant work at the battle of the Marne 
from Sept. 28 to Sept. 30, and in March 
and September of the present year suc- 
ceded after tremendous assaults by ar- 
tillery in pushing back the German lines 
at Neuve Chapelle and Loos, respectively. 
These have been the principal achieve- 
ments of the British forces on the Con- 
tinent. The retreat from Mons, in which 
he resisted, in the teeth of all logical cal- 
culations, having his army destroyed by 
the enormous forces flung at him by 
von Kluck, and the manner in which he 
helped General Joffre to counter the ugly 
thrust at Paris, no less than his pursuit 
of the Germans from the Marne and his 
skillful withdrawal from the line of the 
Aisne and Hazebrouck to the line of Lys, 
a movement which throughout probably 
discouraged the Germans from attempt- 
ing to reach Calais, fired the British 
imagination and won praise from the 
French and British press. Fighting mostly 
against forces from four to six times the 
strength he could command himself, Sir 
John French had never allowed himself 
to be cornered. But Sir John had no 
experience in manoeuvring large bodies 
of men and knew nothing about the 
trench warfare which was to ensue. The 
battles of Reitfontein and Spiren Kop in 
the Boer War had not fitted him for the 
first, nor had the operations around 
Colesberg in the same war game given 
him more than a hint of the second. His 
work in command of the advance guard to 
relieve Kimberley had taught him what to 
do at Mons and the Marne; no more. 
Sir Douglas Haig succeeds him because 
of his greater skill in the later forms of 
warfare. It is to be remarked that 
summary removals of Generals in the 
British Army have been few as com- 
pared with the wholesale work of this 


nature in reforming the staffs of the 
German, French, and Russian armies 
during the first sixteen months of war. 
—  . 
HENRY ForRD’s ARK OF PEACE 


Declaring that if any of the people on 
the Ark had been making money out of 
the flood, they would doubtless have ridi- 
culed Noah for sending forth the dove, 
William J. Bryan, late Secretary of State 
in Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet, sanctioned the 
departure on Dec. 4 of Henry Ford, mill- 
ionaire manufacturer, and a company of 
eighty-three peace missionaries, besides 
fifty-four newspaper correspondents, 
voyaging to war-deluged Europe in 
search of a rainbow. The Oskar II. ar- 
rived at Kirkwall, Orkney Islands, on 
Dec. 15. The trip across had been 
stormy. The mountainous waves seemed 
but a reflex of the commotion roused 
aboard by the wireless message sent by 
Mr. Ford to Congress disapproving the 
President’s program of preparedness. He 
will stop first at Christiania, where some 
of the disgruntled members of the party 
threaten to leave it; thence proceeding to 
The Hague, where Mr. Bryan has ex- 
pressed the hope of joining him. When 
he left New York Mr. Ford remarked 
that there is “a certain gang of death 
peddlers that would like to see us go to 
smash ”—a reference to makers of muni- 
tions and others who profit by the war. 
While he dropped his slogan of “ Out of 
the trenches by Christmas,” the modern 
Noah has high hopes of the unofficial 
Peace Congress which he will herd to- 
gether at The Hague. At least, he says, 
it “ will do no harm,” 

* * * 
Dr. KARL BUENZ’S CONVICTION 

Sentences of eighteen months in the 
Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta, imposed 
on Dec. 4 by Judge Harland B. Howe in 
the Federal District Court of New York 
on Dr. Karl Buenz, Director of the Ham- 
burg-American Line; Superintending En- 
gineer George Koetter, and Purchasing 
Agent Adolph Achmeister, formed the re- 
sponse of this Government to the plea 
that the defendants were only zealously 
obeying the commands of the Kaiser 
when they filed false manifests of ships 
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sent out to supply German cruisers. It 
was the defrauding of the American Gov- 
ernment with false manifests, not the 
bringing of aid and comfort to Great 
Britain’s enemy on the sea, that con- 
stituted their guilt. Dr. Buenz, who is 
72, served for several years in the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, was for four or five 
years German Minister to Haiti, was an 
attaché in the German Consulate General 
in New York, served as German Consul in 
Chicago and Consul General in New 
York, and in 1908 was German Minister 
to Mexico. He also served as German 
Commissioner before The Hague Tribunal 
in the Venezuela dispute. 

* * * 


FRANZ VON RINTELEN’S PLOTS 

A prisoner in the Tower of London, 
Franz von Rintelen was on Dec. 12 for- 
mally “ disavowed” by Ambassador von 
Bernstorff for the German Government. 
Charged with purchasing “ munition 
strikes ” in the United States, with hav- 
ing befriended Huerta and Diaz, pro- 
viding the former Mexican leader with 
10,000 modern rifles and ammunition to 
force intervention by this country, with 
the consequent commandeering of muni- 
tions now supplied to the Allies and with 
having over $30,000,000 to his credit in 
the United States to carry out the pur- 
poses: of the German Government, von 
Rintelen has been traced under thealiases 
of Fred Hanse, Miller, Mueller, and Ed- 
ward V. Gasche. He arrived here when 
Huerta, late Mexican dictator, came to 
the United States. It is reported from 
London that extended reports to the Ger- 
man Government concerning his activ- 
ities in the United States are in the 
hands of the British. 

* * of 

BaRON VON ZWIEDINEK’S INDISCRETION 

The facsimile of a letter bearing his 
signature, shown on Dec. 11 to Baron 
Erich von Zwiedinek, Chargé d’Affaires 
of Austria-Hungary at Washington, bore 
the suggestion addressed to the Austro- 
Hungarian Consulate General in New 
York that “passports of neutral coun- 
tries” might be procured “at compara- 
tively slight expense” to assure the re- 
turn of Austrian reservists to their own 
country. Baron von Zwiedinek admitted 
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the genuineness of the signature. His 
plea in extenuation was that he was not 
personally responsible for the letter, as 
he signed it as a matter of routine, not 
knowing its contents. The President and 
the Secretary of State were then con- 
fronted with the necessity of determining 
whether Baron von Zwiedinek’s dis- 
claimer of responsibility for proposing a 
violation of American law should justify 
the granting of immunity from dismissal. 
The letter was signed while Dr. Constan- 
tin Dumba, since recalled, was Austrian 
Ambassador at Washington. 
* * * 
Boy-ED AND VON PAPEN 

The American request, published Dec. 
8, for the recall to Germany of Captain 
Karl Boy-Ed, German Naval Attaché, 
and of his military colleague, Captain 
Franz von Papen, was sent because their 
presence in this country had become “ ob- 
jectionable.” Emperor William person- 
ally appointed them; he assented to their: 
recall, and on Dec. 15 it was announced 
that safe conducts had been granted by 
the Entente Allies for their passages to 
Berlin. The American Government de- 
nied the request of the German authori- 
ties for a statement of reasons why the 
two attachés were considered undesirable. 
It is known that James F. J. Archibald 
secretly carried papers for von Papen; 
Boy-Ed’s connection with the conspiracy 
case to defraud the Government in mak- 
ing false manifests of vessels sent by Dr. 
Karl Buenz to supply German war- 
ships was strongly suspected; Boy-Ed’s 
private secretary stated to President 
Wilson that his chief got a copy of a con- 
fidential report intended for the President 
and his naval advisers. Complicity in 
munitions plots was hinted. An “ac- 
cumulation of incidents ” placing the two 
officials under suspicion was spoken of to 
the German Ambassador. But no charges 
were preferred. That was not necessary 
in order to be rid of them. 

* * & 

Dr. HELFFERICH AND BELSHAZZAR’S PALACE 

The Germans “ stand like rocks in the 
soil of the home country,” while on the 
columns of the British Empire “ are writ- 
ten in glowing letters the same words 
that were written on the wall of Bel- 
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shazzar’s palace.” Thus Dr. Karl Helffe- 
rich, Secretary of the German Imperial 
Treasury, speaking in the Reichstag on 
Dec. 15 in behalf of the bill to provide 
$2,500,000,000 as a supplemental war 
credit. That makes the German war debt 
$10,000,000,000—a large price to pay for 
sixteen months of war. If the modern 
Belshazzar’s palace is in England it is 
still guarded by the sea and the British 
Navy. A semi-official statement coming 
from Washington on Dec. 15 said that 
at the end of the war the Allies would 
demand an immense indemnity of the 
central powers, and “one of the main 
points in the Allies’ peace terms is that 
on no account will the German mer- 
cantile marine flag be permitted to be 
seen on the high seas until full indemni- 
fication has been paid.” 
* * * 


BRITISH DEFEAT IN MESOPOTAMIA 


The victorious advance of General 
Townshend’s forces up the valley of the 
Tigris to Bagdad received a check at the 
battle of Ctesiphon, with casualties 
amounting to 6,800, forcing their retreat 
to Kut-el-Amara, eighty miles to the 
southeast. This was such a severe de- 
feat to the colonial army from India that 
the Frankfurter Zeitung said on Dec. 8 
that “the Turkish victories in Mesopo- 
tamia had a speedy influence upon the 
attitude of the entire Persian Gulf dis- 
trict.” The official Turkish communica- 
tion of Dec. 2, telling of the battle, was 
withheld from the public for two days by 
the British censor. On Dec. 8 J. Austen 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for 
India, announced that reinforcements 
ordered to Mesopotamia before the ad- 
vance to Ctesiphon began were already 
arriving at the front. Apparently Gen- 
eral Townshend ordered the disastrous 
advance without waiting for these rein- 
forcements, already near at hand, to 
come up.. 

* * * 
SuEZ THREATENED? 

Reports from official quarters in Rome 
published on Dec. 17 were to the effect 
that allied Turkish and German forces 
were combining for a drive on the Suez 
Canal. An advance of the Turks on 
Aden, Southern Arabia, near the en- 


trance to the Red Sea, through which the 
Suez Canal passes, was announced in a 
Turkish official statement forwarded by 
the Central News on Dec. 9. The ad- 
vices from Rome speak of the rapid 
double tracking of the railway line from 
Constantinople to Damascus in an ex- 
tension to the Egyptian frontier. The 
cut presented herewith shows the line 
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of this railway, with dotted lines for al- 
ternative courses across the desert. The 
taking of Suez, which has been strongly 
fortified, would be a direct blow at the 
British world empire. 
oh BS * 
No PROSPECTS OF EARLY PEACE 

“At present the enemy won’t make 
peace. They are not yet weakened 
enough. We must therefore keep ham- 
mering on,” Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg said in his interview printed by the 
Neue Freie Presse on Dec. 6. Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg said much the 
same thing in his speech before the 
Reichstag, which appears elsewhere in 
this number, although he shifted the re- 
sponsibility for the war’s continuation in 
these words: 

If our enemies make peace proposals 
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compatible with Germany’s dignity and 
safety, then we shall dlways be ready to 
discuss them. Fully conscious of our un- 
shaken military successes, we decline rer 
sponsibility for continuation of the misery 
which now fills Europe and the whole 
world. No one can say that we continue 
the war because we still desire to conquer 
this or that country as a guarantee. 

Thus Count Tisza told the Hungarian 
Parliament that “ when peace will come 
depends exclusively upon our enemies.” 
Prime Minister Asquith and Premier 
Briand have both discouraged the idea of 
peace on Germany’s terms, while Baron 
Sonnino has signified Italy’s participation 
in the joint agreement of the powers not 
to treat for peace separately. 

* * * 
PoPE BENEDICT’s ALLOCUTION 


Notwithstanding the ruin accumulating 
during the last sixteen months, notwith- 
standing that the desire for peace grows 
daily in many hearts and that numberless 
families in their sorrow long for it, not- 
withstanding that the Pope has tried 
every means that might hasten peace and 
allay discord, nevertheless the “ fatal war 
still grows in fury by land and sea and 
threatens unfortunate Armenia with ex- 
treme ruin.” These words of Pope Bene- 
dict’s allocution to the Cardinals at Rome 
on Dec. 6 betray his reluctant recognition 
of a long-drawn-out struggle. Yet he re- 
peats with renewed fervor his adjuration 
to calmer counsels: 


Prepare for that peace which the whole 
of humanity ardently wishes for, that is, 
a peace that is just and lasting—not ad- 
vantageous to one alone of the belligerent 
parties. 

The way which can surely lead to this 
happy result is that which has already 
been tried and found satisfactory in simi- 
lar circumstances, and of which we made 
mention in our last letter. That is, an ex- 
change of ideas, be it direct or indirect, 
based upon good-will and calm delibera- 
tion and set forth with clearness, duly 
recognizing the aspirations of all, elimi- 
nating the unjust and impossible and tak- 
ing into account with equal measure what 
is just and possible. 


HUNGRY BERLIN AND VIENNA 
While boasting of abundant corn for 
bread and potatoes, the President of the 


Reichstag in his opening speech on Nov. 
30 said that in other things “there may 


be some scarcity, as cannot be disputed.” 
He trusted that the hardships caused to 
the majority of the poorer population 
“will be surmounted by the organiza- 
tion of the provision market.” Indica- 
tions of hunger in Vienna are shown by 
the report in the Neues Wiener Tag- 
blatt of the Committee for the Feeding 
of Poor Children. In the first half of 
1914 the committee served on an average 
1,500 meals a day; in October, 1915, 
480,000 meals were distributed, and in 
November over half a million, making 
a new average of 17,000 meals a day. 
Socialist speakers in the Reichstag ap- 
pealed, on Dec. 2, for the virtual elimina- 
tion of middlemen in Berlin, complaining 
of a butter famine and demanding that 
the Government extend the bread-card 
system to every form of foodstuffs. 
* * * 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


That the President shall report at each, 
session of the Congress upon the state 
of the nation is provided by the Fathers 
in the Constitution. It has been remarked 
that in his address opening the present 
session no message since President Mon- 
roe’s famous preclamation of his doctrine 
for the guardianship of the Americas 
has been so exclusively devoted to the 
greater problems of the nation, and espe- 
cially that of assuring its growth with 
peace, with safety, and with honor. We 
publish elsewhere in this number the 
chief portions of the President’s address, 
together with ex-President Roosevelt’s 
animadversions thereon. 

* * * 
THE NATION’S EXPENSES 

The American people must make up 
their minds to a greatly increased cost 
of their National Government. The two 
great items of prospective increase, of 
course, are in the military and naval es- 
tablishments. The naval appropriation 
for the present fiscal year is $146,619,- 
000, while the proposed appropriation for 
the next fiscal year is $211,518,000. The 
army appropriation leaps from the pres- 
ent allowance of $103,000,000 to $152,- 
354,000. The total recommended increase 
in the cause of military preparedness is 
$114,314,532. Other increases, notably 
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that for the maintenance of the Panama 
Canal and the cure of the destructive 
“ slides ” that block its passage, will com- 
bine to make the budget increase $195,- 
000,000 above the $1,090,000,000 voted 
last year for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. 
Eo ok eS 
THE NEW CONTINENTALS 


In his annual report Secretary of War 
Garrison asks for 500,000 men, rebukes 
his critics, and pins his faith in the plan 
of a Continental Army. The need of 
compulsion is clearly expressed in this 
sentence: “If the nation requires certain 
service and offers the most favorable 
opportunity for the citizens to furnish 
such service, and, notwithstanding that 
it cannot secure such service, it must 
then resort to some method of compelling 
the service.” He has sanguine hopes, 
however, that a Continental Army can be 
upbuilt, its members drawn from private 
life, put through intensive training for 
short periods, and be made subject to 
the country’s call to duty in time of 
national peril. There should be 400,000 
Continentals. 


It is proposed to supplement the army 
that is constantly under arms by a force 
of 400,000 men raised in increments of 
133,000 a year, obligated to devote a 
specified time to training for a period of 
three years, and then to be on furlough 
for a period of three years without obli- 
gation excepting to return to the colors 
in the event of war or the imminence 
thereof. For the purpose of convenience 
this force has been designated the Con- 
tinental Army. It is proposed to recruit 
it territorially according to population; 
to have it subjected to short periods of 
intensive training; and in addition to what 
officers may be developed from its own 
operations, to obtain officers for it from 
those who have served in the National 
Guard, those who have served in the 
United States Army and are no longer 
upon its active list, and those who, by 
training acquired in colleges and schools 
or in other ways, have become equipped 
with sufficient military information and 
experience to make them available, and in 
the ways above more particularly de- 
scribed. 

‘2h et 


DREADNOUGHTS STILL BEsT 
No more striking proof of the failure 


of Admiral von Tirpitz to convince the 
world that the submarine had supplanted 


the dreadnought than the communication 
which Secretary of the Navy Daniels, ad- 
vised by his experts, sent to the House 
of Representatives on Dec. 14. Replying 
to the request of Congress, embodied in 
the last Naval Appropriation bill, that 
he furnish suggestions as to type of 
vessel best suited for war on the sea, he 
says: 

My reply, therefore, to the question as 
to the single type of warship best suited 
for war on the sea is that such a vessel 
must possess in the maximum degree 
each and all of the four prime requisities 
mentioned in the Naval Appropriation act 
in connection with our battleships, which 
are required to be vessels ‘‘ carrying as 
heavy armor and as powerful armament 
as any vessel of their class, to have the 
highest practicable speed, and greatest 
desirable radius of action.’? To make a 
vessel possessing each requisite in a 
maximum degree a practical possibility 
unlimited cost and size must be assumed, 
while for practical purposes the size of 
United States war vessels is limited by the 
dimensions of the Panama Canal locks. 
Of present and practical types of vessels 
the so-called dreadnought most nearly 
approaches the ideal aimed at in the 
clause of the last Naval Appropriation act. 


* * * 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


While modestly disclaiming leadership 
in the International League to Enforce 
Peace, although he is head of the Ameri- 
can branch of the league, ex-President 
Taft said in a speech before the Con- 
gregational Club in New York on Dec. 
13 that, at least, he was the “only ex- 
President who could have headed that 
league.” He does not believe that war 
can be abolished so long as men are men, 
and nations worse than men. But when 
the war ends he believes faithfully that 
some “ better method of settling interna- 
tional disputes will be brought about.” 
The arbitrations of the Alabama case and 
of the Newfoundland fisheries claims 
with Great Britain have already “ made 
a habit of arbitration with the American 
people as to their differences with Eng- 
land.” It is a fact, which England’s foes 
have remarked upon with emphasis, that 
the body of the American people has no 
thought of war now when differences 
arise with Great Britain. But Great 
Britain has not attacked the lives of 
American citizens. The League to En- 


sil 
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force Peace will bring its forces to bear 
toward preventing such a contingency in 
the case of any foreign nation. Prevent 
the occasion of war, and war is prevented, 
peace enforced. 

* * ok 


MR. VANDERLIP ON WAR PROFITS 

That the first thing for this prosperous 
country to do is to make itself independ- 
ent for war profits was the common-sense 
message of Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, in his 
address on Dec. 1 to the American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers in New York. The vast foreign 
trade balance in favor of this country 
has given it an easy financial situation; 
a crop worth more than $5,500,000,000— 
of unexampled value—has added its 
stimulus. The industries of the country 
are so nearly balanced as to be mutually 
supporting. When the country begins to 
build according to its needs it will become 
almost independent of foreign markets, 
and quite independent of the markets 
that are war-created. This message from 
the man who has lately headed a great 
corporation for the development of nor- 
mal foreign trade with the United States 
is inspiriting. The chief danger to its 
commerce, he says, is the undue political 
insistence of competition at the expense 
of economical efficiency. 


* * * 


INFLUENCE OF ITALY’S FLEET 

The part taken in the war by Italy has 
been largely neutralized on land by the 
fact that she found her enemy intrenched 
along a magnificent military boundary, 
with full knowledge of the lessons of de- 
fense which the war had already taught. 
On the sea things were different. -Italy 
has a great battle fleet. Archibald Hurd 
points out in The Daily Telegraph of 
London that the Mediterranean, the life- 
line of the British Empire, the highway 
which links the British West to the Brit- 
ish East, was not only immediately safe- 
guarded from all danger by Italy’s en- 
trance into the war, but enabled the 
British fleet to make an overwhelming 
demonstration in northern waters in con- 
junction with the navy of France. If 
Germany had not ventured to engage 


~ 


her warships with the British Grand 
Fleet during the first months of the con- 
flict, by so much the more was the pos- 
sibility of her challenging her formidable 
rival on the sea removed by the interven- 
tion of the Italian fleet. 


ck * * 
RESERVE STRENGTH OF RUSSIA 


Accepting the estimate of a recent Ger- 
man writer that the total permanent Rus- 
sian loss of men during fifteen months of 
war, including prisoners, would be 4,000,- 
000 men, Colonel A. M. Murray in The 
Daily News of London finds a balance of 
18,000,000 men of fighting age who are 
either enrolled or available for enrollment 
when called up by the Russian military 
authorities. That is after deducting 
6,000,000 as unfit for military service. 
In Russia liability to military service ex- 
tends from the beginning of the twenty- 
first year to the end of the forty-third, 
and, on an average, 1,300,000 men reach . 
the age of 21 every year, after allowing 
for wastage in deaths and emigration. 
Russia has now either in the field or in 
reserve at her military depots from 
7,500,000 to 8,000,000 men who have been 
fully trained. Major Moraht, the mili- 
tary critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, late- 
ly remarked that the Russians “are 
drawing lessons from the experience that 
they have acquired during the war.” Of 
General Ivanoff in the campaign on the 
River Styr, he says: 

He has got together artillery and pon- 
toons, and has known how to throw a 
screen of fire before his military projects, 
just as we did on the Dunajec. He has 
known kow to realize that ‘‘ tambourine 
fire ’? (continuous hail of shells on one part 
of the enemy front) which the French are 
using on their front; he has known how 
to use ‘‘ barrier fire ’’; and he has been 
careful, after slight checks, to fall back 
at once upon a war of positions. We 
recognize, as we have always done, the 
vigorous activity of the Russian command 
and the courage of our enemies. 


* * * 
Wak LESSONS FOR CHILDREN 


Urging the German method of in- 
culcating the lessons of the great war 
in the minds of children, Lord Sydenham 
declared in the House of Lords on Nov. 
23 that it would not be difficult to 
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draw up a war curriculum for the 
elementary schools without encouraging 
German militarism in Great Britain. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury gave a 
practical account, drawn from his ob- 
servation of what the elementary schools 
were actually doing. In a_ typical 
school to which he paid a surprise visit 
he found that most of the men teachers 
had gone to the front, that the others 
were about to join the army, and that 
the boys were being taught to draw 


maps of the theatres of war and to 
appreciate the motives behind not only 
this war but the wars of the past. Lord 
Meath, the pioneer of the systematic 
teaching of patriotism in Great Britain, 
declared that he had received more en- 
couragement from the schools themselves 
than from the Government. Lord Sel- 
borne, replying for the Board of Edu- 
cation, reported that the causes of the 
war were being universally explained to 
the school children. 


Interpretations of World Events 


Yuan, Emperor of China 


HE beginning of the new year will 

witness, for the second time within a 
few weeks, the coronation of an Oriental 
Emperor; the two monachs, supreme lords 
of the Celestial Kingdom and the Flow- 
ery Kingdom, dividing between them 
one-third of the human race. The reason 
given by President Yuan Shih-kai for 
the date fixed for his coming coronation 
was naive and humorous to the last de- 
gree—he declared that he had promised 
certain of the great powers that no 
change should be made in the form of 
the Chinese Government during the year 
1915—therefore he fixed on the opening 
days of the new year as the time when 
he would ascend the throne. But that is 
far from being the only element of com- 
edy in the exaltation of the Great Yuan; 
comedy has been present in abundance, 
from the start. 

For example, the Council, which 
“thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
which he did thrice refuse,” had been 
previously appointed by none other than 
the Great Yuan himself. Adapting to 
his needs an expedient as old as history, 
that able statesman, and perhaps still 
abler politician, simply nominated the 
Nomination Committee; nominated and 
instructed them. For there is, at least, 
not the smallest element of surprise in 
the present events in the Middle King- 
dom—so called, many a long century be- 
fore, with precisely the same thought, 


one of our American cities was called 
“the hub of the universe.” The exalta- 
tion of Yuan Shih-kai has been inevitable 
for years; ever since, in fact, he survived 
the sudden and dramatic deaths of that 
fiery old tyrant, the Empress Dowager 
Sze Tse An and her pathetic young cap- 
tive, the too radical Emperor Hwang-Su 
—the last effective personages of the old 
Manchu line. For years Yuan Shih-kai 
had been the right-hand man of the ter- 
rific old Dowager—who was well called 
“the only ‘man’ in China”; her right- 
hand man, among other things, in the 
browbeating and duress exercised upon 
young Hwang-Su; and at the time of 
their sudden simultaneous death, Yuan’s 
enemies very openly hinted that, seeing 
his old protectress had only a few hours 
to live, and knowing full well that, 
should Hwang-Su regain real power, if 
only for a few hours, it would be hard 
times for Yuan Shih-kai; so, like a pru- 
dent man, he saw to it that they should 
both depart together to the western 
heaven. So said his enemies. 


At any rate they died, and with them 
passed the last ebbing tide of the once 
great and conquering Manchus, who, 
coming down upon Peking from the 
northeast, from the region about Muk- 
den, had mastered China in the years 
when the earliest of our colonies were 
struggling -into being. Thereafter Yuan 
showed himself to be the one effective 
man in China, the one man who could 
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hold things together and exercise real 
authority. He lived through the protec- 
torate of a puppet Prince; he lived 
through a curiously pathetic parliamen- 
tary period; he lived through a Presi- 
dency without a Legislature, and now 
he has his reward. 

Nor is there anything in the history 
of China—in the three or four millen- 
niums of that history which make China 
by all odds the oldest of living nations, 
stretching back to the heyday of Egypt 
and Babylon—to cast reproach on Yuan 
Shih-kai, because of his promotion. 
There is not, nor has there ever been, 
a sacrosanct stock in China, as there is, 
for example, in Japan; a royal family 
going back to the traditional gods. In 
China there has ever been in force “ the 
good old rule, the simple plan, that they 
should take who have the power; that 
they should keep who can.” 


To take a few instances stretching 
over a couple of thousand years: 
enough, one would think, to establish a 
precedent. The Hun dynasty, beginning 
in the year B. C. 203, was avowedly 
founded on “the right to rebel.” It was 
driven out, about 23 A. D., by a Prince 
of Han, by the simple, unanswerable ex- 
pedient of cutting off the head of the in- 
cumkent. In the seventh century the 
T’ang dynasty came to power—through 
a poisoning. The Sung dynasty com- 
pelled their predecessor to abdicate, and 
then fell deep into state socialism, which 
paved the way for foreign conquest. The 
Mongols from the northern wastes over- 
ran China, and gave her one magnificent 
monarch in Kublai Khan, whom Marco 
Polo visited and Coleridge sang. The 
Mongols were conquered by the Mings, 
and the Mings by the Manchus, in 1644, 
the last of the Mings hanging himself 
as the Manchus entered the city. So 
Yuan Shih-kai treads no unbeaten road. 
He is true to type. He has conformed 
to the tradition. He has earned a greet- 
ing! 


King Constantine and the Entente Powers 


r has been stated, but not, perhaps, 

made ‘sufficiently clear, that the 
presence of the armies of England and 
France on Greek soil is, in the strictest 


sense, in no wise a violation of the neu- 
trality of Greece—not solely because of 
the free consent of Venizelos, while 
Prime Minister of Greece, but because of 
far older causes, wrapped up in the very 
existence of Greece as a modern nation. 
One should add Russia to England and 
Greece in this connection, for it was 
through the co-operation of all three of 
these powers that there came to be a 
Greek Nation. 

Very early in the last century the 
then great and powerful Turkish Empire 
was menaced by two insurrections, which 
were really the first sparks of a confla- 
gration destined to consume much of 
that empire—the insurrection among the 
Serbians in 1806 and the insurrection of 
the Greeks in 1821. In both these Rus- 
sia, which had for centuries been war- 
ring against the Turks in what was at 
first a war for her own existence, played 
a prominent part, so that the interest of 
Russia in the rebuilding of Serbia goes 
back for more than a century. Then 
Great Britain and France joined in the 
contest, bringing the Greek war of in- 
dependence to a close by the annihilation 
of the Moslem fleet at Navarino, at the 
southwest extremity of Southern Greece, 
that part of Greece which is called the 
Morea from its resemblance to a mul- 
berry leaf. 

This crushing defeat of the oppressors 
of Greece was followed by the Treaty of 
Adrianople, on Sept. 14, 1829, by the 
terms of which Greece was constituted 
an independent monarchy, through the 
instrumentality of England, France, and 
Russia. And by the Convention of Lon- 
don, signed on May 7, 1832, Greece was 
declared an independent kingdom under 
the protection of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, the three great powers to 
which she owed the fact that, as a na- 
tion, she existed at all. These three 
powers included in their agreement a 
clause which, prompted probably by 
mutual jealousies, has led directly to the 
present very difficult situation—for 
them. For they bound themselves that, 
when a King should be chosen for Greece, 
members of their own ruling houses 
should be excluded from choice. This, 
of course, played directly into the hands 
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of the German Princes, and Otto of 
Bavaria came to Athens as King, and 
brought with him precisely the pro-Ger- 
man atmosphere which Greece today 
owes not so much to her King as to her 
Queen. 

Otto, however, was soon abolished, and 
in 1862 the Greek people unanimously 
elected Prince Alfred of England King 
and sought to set up a limited mon- 
archy like that of England. But that 
supremely foolish self-denying ordinance 
intervened, and the half-Danish, half- 
German Prince George of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg reigned 
in his stead. His election as George I. 
of Greece was sanctioned by the Treaty 
of London July 18, 1863, and England 
made Greece a present of the Ionian 
Islands. But the older treaty remained, 
in virtue of which Greece became a king- 
dom under the protection of the three 
powers, two of whom are now, under 
the terms of that treaty, fighting on 
Grecian soil. 


Kaiser Wilhelm’s Balkan Adventure 


EF. we were asked what nation has been 
most grievously damaged by the tri- 
umphant progress of Mackensen’s armies 
southward through Serbia, we should not 
put Serbia herself as the chief sufferer 
in national life and honor. While the 
losses of the Serbian Army have, without 
doubt, been severe, the misery of her 
noncombatants acute, (though less acute 
than they would have been but for world- 
wide indignation concerning Belgium,) 
yet in neither case has there been an 
irreparable impairment of national vital- 
ity. It is probable that when Mackensen 
began his drive the total Serbian forces 
amounted to 300,000; but for the fratri- 
cidal flank attack by Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, Mackensen’s task would have been 
much harder; yet, even with these at- 
tacks on two sides and the Austrian 
advance on a third side from Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, it is questionable whether 
the Serbians lost as many as 100,000 
men. There is, therefore, the nucleus of 
a very considerable national force still 
in existence among the western moun- 
tains of Serbia, in the Albanian hills, 
and in Southern Montenegro. And these 





men have shown a fiery valor, a splendor 
of patriotism, that promise as much for 
their future as a nation as did the valor 
of the Greeks at Marathon. The Serbian 
Nation, once rid of its invaders and put 
in possession of kindred territories—the 
program that will be carried out if the 
Entente powers win—will soon restore 
its life, at least as rapidly and effectively 
as did France when her invaders with- 
drew after the disasters of 1870. 

No, the power that has really suffered 
a mortal wound in national standing and 
prestige is Austria-Hungary. It is abso- 
lutely true, as the new year opens, that 
the Austrian Army as an independent mil- 
itary unit has ceased to exist; itis hardly 
less true that the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy as a separate political unit is 
definitely ceasing to exist. The very fact 
that after repeated failures of Austrian 
armies to hack a way through Serbia 
that feat should be effectively carried 
out by a German General commanding 
German troops, though operating from 
an Austrian base, marks the death of 
Austria’s military prestige and honor. 

Yet it does not follow that the Balkan 
venture has in any deep and real sense 
operated to the advantage of Germany. 
How does the account balance? It is 
notorious by now that there are two 
things which Germany increasingly lacks 
—first-class men for her line regiments 
and food. Does the advance through 
Serbia put her at an advantage in either 
of these respects? No, the exact con- 
trary is the fact. She has lost in this 
adventure at least as many men as Ser- 
bia; the attacking power always does 
lose very heavily. The supplies of food 
she can get from Bulgaria—in reality a 
small country no larger than Ireland— 
will not go far, while her expectations 
from her earlier ally, Turkey, may be 
measured by the fact that in the trenches 
in Gallipoli the Turkish troops are shiv- 
ering on half-rations, and both the Turks 
and the Bulgarians mean a drain on 
Germany, both in cash and in ammuni- 
tion, a drain that Germany with her 
metal and cotton famine is daily less 
able to stand.. 

Let us suppose the case most favorable 
to Germany, that with the opening 
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months of 1916 her armies should tri- 
umphantly reach Constantinople. What 
would this mean, in a military sense? It 
is amply evident that they are not going 
to Constantinople merely to shut them- 
selves in behind the Chataldja lines and 
stay there—something that the Turkish 
soldiers would view with disgust, the 
Turkish Commissariat with despair. 
They must, if they do extend their ad- 
vance. as far as Stamboul, hold, at the 
same time, all the intermediate territory, 
beginning with a base line stretching 
from Bosnia to Orsova. This will mean 
the necessity of occupying and fortifying 
a military front of not less than 1,200 
miles, more than the combined Franco- 
Belgian and Russian fronts which the 
combined Teuton armies already occupy, 
with between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
men. The mere arithmetic of this is 
appalling from the point of view of 
Germany. But the arithmetical count 
does not reveal the full danger of their 
situation there. From the strategical 
side jt is even worse, for, while the 
Franco-Belgian and Russian fronts can 
both be defended by Germany on in- 
terior lines—there is no longer any ques- 
tion of an offensive on either—the new 
Balkan line, at least equal in extent, is 
a long, narrow loop, with the scissors 
of the Entente Allies perpetually threat- 
ening to cut it: France, England, pos- 
sibly Italy from the south, and Russia 
from the north, reinforced, very proba- 
bly, by Rumania. And such a cutting 
would be irremediable disaster. It is 
therefore quite plain that any extension 
of German occupation to the southeast 
will constitute not an asset, but a very 
serious liability. 

But there is a suggestion that the 
Batkan adventure is in no sense a final- 
ity. Constantinople is to be reached not 
as a final goal, but merely as the basis 
for further far more daring and diffi- 
cult adventures—the conquest, namely, 
of Egypt and India. And one of the 
English papers, in one of those curious 
fits of overeandor which pose as patri- 
otic solicitude, has gone so far as to 
print a map of the shortest and best 
road from Constantinople to the Indus. 
Foolish and ill-advised as this was, it is 
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certain that the Kaiser could make no 
more calamitous mistake than to accept 
the hint there offered. For, to begin with 
Egypt, the land journey thither from the 
Bosporus is some thousand miles, and 
this means keeping open a tract with 
twice that frontage, for the greater part 
of the way assailable by sea, while the 
expedition to India would mean a mili- 
tary line of some 3,000 miles on each 
side, which would require an army of 
20,000,000 to hold, since it would be vul- 
nerable from the south all along the 
shore of the Indian Ocean, and from 
the north, from Russian territory, all the 
way from the Caspian to the Pamirs. 
Surely, when we come to talk of ad- 
ventures of this kind we are no longer 
in the realm of sanity; we are dealing 
with delusions such as spring up in the 
minds, let us say, of castaways at sea, 
whose senses are shattered by starvation. 
The Balkan adventure, therefore, is more 
formidable for Germany, more vulnera- . 
ble than either the western or the eastern 
front, on both of which she is losing 
ground. 


Pan-American Preparedness 


HE present war has shown that a 
conflict which begins with the small- 
est countries may swiftly include three 
continents. In the east the war began 
with Serbia, in the west with Belgium; 
both very small countries, smalller than 
little Ireland. War involves continents, 
hemispheres. Very well; let continents 
and hemispheres be prepared. And, as 
it happens, the one cause likely to bring 
war to this continent, this hemisphere, 
is precisely a cause certain to involve 
the whole hemisphere—namely, the con- 
tention of the United States that no for: 
eign country shall have the right to 
establish its sovereignty, or to extend 
sovereignty already existing, in the two 
Americas: 

In Clevland’s Administration, this 
principle—the Monroe Doctrine—brought 
the United States to the verge of war 
with England over Venezuela. That 
would instantly have involved the whole 
hemisphere, from Canada and Central 
America down to the great southern 
continent. The same thing may happen 
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tomorrow—is practically certain to hap- 
pen tomorrow, if the power which has 
expressed the intention to “ test the Mon- 
roe Doctrine” feels itself strong enough. 
Why not, then, take Time by the fore- 
lock, and act today? We need no mili- 
tary treaties. At the outbreak of the 
present war no military treaty bound 
France to England or England to Rus- 
sia or Turkey to Germany; while a 
military treaty did bind Italy to Aus- 
tria. We need only military “ under- 
standings,” such as did bind France and 
England; understandings with the Cen- 
tral and South American powers—and 
with Canada and the British possessions 
in this hemisphere, that, in case of an 
attack on the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
an attack on free institutions through- 
out the whole Western Hemisphere—all 
American nations shall stand together, 
and furnish a given quota of thoroughly 
trained troops. And perhaps Canada 
might borrow a fleet, to help. There 
is a good one handy. 


Britain’s Army of Freemen 


ORD DERBY’S enlistment campaign 
has ended—in complete success. 
Advices from London announce that this 
success has vastly exceeded even the 
expectations of Lord Derby, high and 
confident as these were. In part be- 
cause of the Zeppelin raids over London, 
in part because of reverses in the Near 
East and in Mesopotamia—these reverses 
being due in both cases simply to lack 
of men—in part through sheer force of 
time hammering the facts into slow 
minds, the people of Great Britain have 
awakened to the truth that they must 
overcome or be overcome. And, with 
the dogged resolution which has for so 
many centuries belonged to England, 
they have at last adequately taken the 
matter in hand, with the result that an 
army of four or five million men—free 
men, each impelled by his own free will 
and choice—is now assured. 

Meanwhile, the women of England, 
following, in this, the earlier example 
of the women of France, are making 
shells and cartridges for that great army, 
making them, we may believe, with sedu- 
leus care and tireless industry—-“ the 
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shell made by the wife may save the 


husband’s life.” In view of these re- 
markable results, two considerations pre- 
sent themselves: The first is that we 
have here a splendid victory for democ- 
racy, for the initiative and the respon- 
sibility of the people, for dependence on 
individual freedom of will, for the ulti- 
mate solution of the greatest and grav- 
est problems a nation can be called on 
to face; the second is that, splendid as 
this result is, it reveals an element of 
danger, a danger grave enough for Eng- 
lang, and likely to be finally fatal to any 
nation not protected by seas plowed by 
the strongest navy in the world. 

Briefly, the citizen army of England, 
raised, as it has been, through a period 
of nearly eighteen months, and still re- 
quiring many months more before it is 
adequately trained, would have been 
hopeless and helpless, nay, would have 
been non-existent, in the face of such 
an attack as was directed against France, 
through Belgium, in August and Sep- 
tember, 1914. And, it must be remem- 
kered, Germany made no _ complaint 
against France; Germany had simply 
come to the determination, as Bernhardi’s 
overcandid book quite clearly showed, 
three years ago, that France must be 
crushed because she stood in the way of 
Germany’s ambitions. Therefore, splen- 
did as is the victory for democracy 
gained by Lord Derby’s great success, 
that victory carries with it the gravest 
possible warning. But for other quite 
independent circumstances, it would 
never have saved England from national 
annihilation. 

So that, if there be a question of ap- 
plying the lesson there exhibited to our 
own problem, the great problem of na- 
tional defense which is now engaging 
Cengress, we must remember two things: 
First, that complete abstinence from ag- 
gression will no more protect us than it 
protected France—or Belgium; second, 
that since we do not share England’s 
immunity we dare not count on even a 
year’s breathing space in which to ex- 
temporize an army. We must be ready 
at the outset, or we shall never be ready 
at all. And here one may bring in a 
practical point—a soldier may be made, 












though not very efficiently made, in six 
months; but to make an officer who is 
worth the name will take, under the most 
favorable circumstances imaginable, four 
times as long. Would it not be wise for 
our universities—if we are really going 
to take the problem of preparedness seri- 
ously—to open the new year by framing 
courses in the more theoretical side of 
an officer’s training, so that we might 
always have, among our young univer- 
sity men, a sufficiently large supply of 
officers at least half trained? 


’ 


International “ Law’ 


HERE has been much discussion, by 
both sides, as to whether certain 
acts of the war have been legal or 
illegal; the torpedoing of the Lusitania, 
let us say, or the British blockade of 
cotton and pork. The German authori- 
ties have held that the sinking of the 
Lusitania was “legal,” while hotly as- 
serting that the British blockade is 
“ illegal,” and the converse, on the other 
side. 

No conclusion has been reached. This 
is, indeed, not only natural but inevi- 
table, since the whole discussion is up 
in the air, and rests on a quite false 
use of the two words, “legal” and 
“illegal.” A law is a perfectly definite 
matter, invariably distinguished by two 
elements: First, it is the act of a com- 
petent legislative authority, whether 
King or Congress; second—and this is 
vital—there is always a duly constituted 
authority possessed of the power to pun- 
ish violations of the law, and bound to 
put that power into action: what Austen 
and the elder jurisprudents call the 
“sanction ” of a law. And, they rightly 
insist, if there be no “ sanction,” there 
is no law; if the executive power to 
pun*sh be lacking, then we are in the 
presence of a proclamation, a declaration, 
a pious opinion; anything you please— 
but not a “law.” Are these two indis- 
pensable elements present in what is 
called international “law”? If so, who 
or what competent legislative authority 
enacted international law, where and 
when? The question answers itself. 
International “law” is made up very 
largely of the very learned opinions of 
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certain writers, beginning with Hugo 
Grotius, and supplemented by agree- 
mecuts between nations, whether by 
treaty or in practice or at such gather- 
ings as that which passed The Hague 
Conventions. But in none of these cases 
is there a competent legislative author- 
ity, or, indeed, any legislative act at 
all. Even such agreements as The Hague 
Conventions belong to the order of arbi- 
trations, not to the order of suits at law. 
An arbitration has these three funda- 
mental differences from a suit at law: 
there is no inevitable court; there is no 
inevitable Judge; there is no compulsion 
to accept an unpleasant decision; all of 
which elements are present in every law- 
case. 

But the radical lack of international 
“law” is that it has no “sanction”; 
there is no competent authority pos- 
sessing power to punish violations, and 
bound to exercise that power. Its de- 
cisions have precisely the force of pious . 
opinions—no less, no more. 

Oddly enough, the older, and now dis- 
used, conception of international law 
rested on a far more real basis. It was 
the ancient Roman jus gentium: the 
“law of nations,” in the sense of “the 
law common to all nations”: that part 
of law which every nation fit to be 
called a nation had incorporated in its 
own laws, however enacted. Thus, in 
every nation, murder, theft, arson, are 
crimes, defined by law and punished by 
law. The willful and malicious killing 
of the citizen of one State by the citizen 
of another State at peace with the first 
is murder, not, in the strict sense, under 
international “law,” but quite strictly 
under the “law common to all nations,” 
which was the first and sounder mean- 
ing of international law. Therefore, if 
we speak with exactitude, we may call 
the torpedoing of the Lusitania either 
a brilliant and heroic act of naval war- 
fare, as the German Government and 
people call it; or we may call it a brutal 
and cowardly murder, as English juries 
called it; but the one thing we cannot cor- 
rectly call it—in the international sense 
—is “ illegal.” 

So with the blockade of pork and cot- 
ton; it may be arbitrary, it may be 
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high-handed, it may be exasperating, it 
may be unconventional. But in no cor- 
rect sense can it be called “ illegal.” No 
competent legislative authority enacted a 
law in either case. In neither case is 
there a competent authority with power, 
and with the duty, to punish breaches 
of such a law. 


Ferdinand and Bulgaria 


lie is curious, but it is true, that pre- 

cisely the Constitution on which the 
people of Bulgaria depended to safe- 
guard their national liberties has proved 
their undoing, giving them over, bound 
hand and foot, to the tender mercies of 
King Ferdinand, who is using all the 
resources, and shedding the blood, of his 
little kingdom, solely to ends of personal 
aggrandizement. Had the Bulgarians 
had constitutional usage, the constitu- 
tional spirit, but no written Constitution, 
they might have had a chance; but their 
Constitution, such as it is—such as, under 
astute guidance, they made it—has been 
a snare and a delusion; the means of 
giving to Ferdinand practically despotic 
power. We should remember that only 
since the Young Turk revolution in 1908 
has Bulgaria been an independent king- 
dom; before that she was a vassal State 
of Turkey. Only since 1911 has her 
ruler borne the title of King or Tsar, 
(an abbreviation of Caesar, and there- 
fore identical in origin with Kaiser;) 
before that he was a Prince, with the 
Sultan at Stamboul as his suzerain. 
Stamboul, by the way, is no Turkish 
name for the v.., of Great Constantine; 
it is corrupt modern Greek, the patois 
form of “ Eis ten Polin,”’ meaning sim- 
ply “To Town.” But to come to the 
Bulgarian Constitution, drawn up in 
May, 1893, and later amended as already 
indicated, in the independence and title 
of its ruler. 

The second chapter of that Constitu- 
tion defines the duties and powers of 
that ruler; thus, Section 2 declares 
that the Prince is the Supreme Repre- 
sentative and Chief of the State; Sec- 
tion 8 makes the person of the Prince 
sacred and inviolable; Section 9 de- 
clares that the legislative power belongs 
to the Prince and to the national rep- 


resentatives; Section 10 announces that 
the Prince sanctions and promulgates the 
laws voted by the National Assembly; 
Section 11 makes the Prince the 
supreme chief of all the military forces 
of the country, in time of peace, as in 
time of war. He confers military rank, 
conformably to the law. Whoever enters 
military service swears fidelity to him; 
Section 12 gives the executive power 
to the Prince; all the organs of this 
power act in his name and under his 
high surveillance; Section 17 makes 
the Prince the representative of Bulgaria 
in all its relations with foreign States. 
He has the treaty-making power. 

Now it is instantly evident that we 
have here precisely the powers which the 
King of England possesses—in name, but 
not in fact; because, in England, there 
exists a spirit of constitutionalism so 
strong and so all-pervading that the 
King is absolutely guided by it, as are 
his Ministers; with the result that any 
violation of that spirit is impossible and 
unthinkable. But in Bulgaria, a little 
nation of not very intelligent or well- 
educated farmers, only very recently 
emancipated from Turkish rule—only 
seven years, in strict legal fact—there 
is no constitutional spirit at all, nor any 
means or instrument through which it 
could act or express itself. 

The consequence is that the astute 
half-Bourbon, half-Coburger, trained in 
the crafty school of Viennese policy, an 
avowed disciple of Macchiavelli, has been 
able to take the Bulgarian Constitution 
in its stark literalness, and has done 
with it exactly as he pleases. His Min- 
isters have been his puppets—when they 
have not been the hirelings of foreign 
powers. The treaty-making power, the 
supreme command of the army, which 
the Bulgarian Constitution gives him, he 
has used despotically, solely with a view 
to his own personal advantage; and in 
the Constitution, as they themselves have 
made it, the unhappy Buigarians have 
simply no redress whatever. Like the 
foolish children—and adults—who are 
perpetually getting into mischief with 
firearms, they have been playing with 
a gun, and “they did not know that it 
was loaded!” 
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Rumania’s Attitude and Position 


By Politicus 


By special arrangement of CURRENT History with The Fortnightly Review 
[All Rights Reserved.] 


Will Rumania remain a neutral 

spectator, or will she participate 

in the war? If she should do 
the latter, will she join the Entente 
powers, or fight on the side of Germany? 
—Rumania will exercise a considerable 
influence upon the war whether she 
joins the fight or whether she abstains 
from action. As her attitude and posi- 
tion are perhaps not sufficiently under- 
stood by the British public, it seems 
worth while to study the great problem 
of intervention sympathetically from the 
Rumanian point of view. 

The policy of States is guided and in- 
fluenced by numerous considerations, by 
self-interest, and by sentimental factors, 
such as prejudice, antipathy, ambition, 
and last but not least, by dynastic aspira- 
tions and proclivities. Geography and 
history, political and economic considera- 
tions are apt to guide both rulers and 
ruled. 

Geography determines history and 
shapes policy. Geographically, Ru- 
mania occupies an exceedingly important 
position. The country lies not far from 
Constantinople, and the Narrows which 
connect the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, a position which, in Napoleon’s 
picturesque language, is “the key to the 
domination of the world.” Napoleon’s 
dictum regarding the strategical im- 
portance of Constantinople was no doubt 
an exaggeration. The great Corsican’s 
exuberance prevented him from consider- 
ing soberly the value of that much- 
coveted town. Still, the Constantinople 
position is of vast importance. It domi- 
nates not only the Black Sea and the 
south of Russia, but it provides at the 
same time the shortest and the most 
commodious connection between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Through Constan- 
tinople run the precious inner lines of 
communication, as the strategists call 
them, which connect the three most im- 
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portant continents of the world. A great 
European power firmly established at 
Constantinople, such as Germany or 
Austria-Hungary, can throw vast bodies 
of troops with lightning speed toward the 
south of Russia, toward Egypt, and 
toward Persia and India. Ever since the 
time of Peter the Great, Russia has 
striven to acquire the control of Con- 
stantinople and the Narrows in order to 
Secure a safe outlet toward the sea, to- 
ward the Mediterranean. During two 
centuries Russia has endeavored to ac- 
quire, or at least to dominate, Constan- 
tinople, fearing that a strong European 
power, holding the water gate of the 
Black Sea, might either attack Russia 
in the vulnerable south or strangulate 
her by cutting off her foreign trade. 
Since the time of Peter the Great, Russia 
has endeavored time after time to reach 
Constantinople by land. A glance at the 
map shows that Russia’s land route to 
Constantinople leads through Rumania. 
To Russia, Rumania is therefore strateg- 
ically as important as Serbia is to Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. The fact 
that Rumania separates Russia from Con- 
stantinople has determined its past his- 
tory. 

The Rumanians are descendants of the 
ancient Romans of Dacia, and they are 
proud of their progenitors. The Ruma- 
nian language greatly resembles Latin. 
The Rumanian people are in appearance 
similar to the South Italians, and their 
country is full of ancient ruins which re- 
mind them of the Roman occupation. 
They are’ Latins in character, and they 
consider themselves to be the Frenchmen 
of the Near East. The Rumanian aris- 
tocracy and the educated classes study 
as a rule in France, and some of the 
principal Rumanian papers are published 
in French. As their sympathies for 
France are so strong, the defeat of 
France by Prussia in 1870 filled them 
with sorrow and dismay, and the Ru- 
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manian people demonstrated noisily and 
passionately against Prussia and their 
Prussian Prince, so that Prince Charles 
intended abdicating. 

Germany succeeded in making herself 
disliked by the Rumanian Nation. Bis- 
marck desired to use Rumania as a coun- 
terpoise against Russia. He wished to 
make that country rather a vassal of 
Germany and a German tool than an 
ally. With this object in view he strove 
to create differences between Rumania 
and Russia so as to induce the Rumanians 
to seek the support of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Therefore, at the 
Congress at Berlin, he gave to Russia 
Rumanian Bessarabia, and caused bitter 
enmity between the two countries. In 
order to reduce the Rumanians to the 
position of humble petitioners for Ger- 
many’s protection he treated the young 
State with brutality and contempt. Ger- 
man financiers, such as the notorious 
Strousberg, were allowed to exploit the 
country, and by threats Bismarck com- 
pelled the Rumanian Government, to as- 
sume the financial liabilities which Ger- 
man speculators and fraudulent contrac- 
tors had incurred in that country. Ru- 
mania was not only by threats saddled 
with a crushing debt, but was forced by 
Bismarck to give to the numerous Ru- 
manian Jews rights which the Rumanian 
people did not wish to concede. Thus 
Bismarck made the position of Prince 
Charles one of very great difficulty. The 
Prince, who became a King after the 
Russo-Turkish war, was at heart a Ger- 
man and a great admirer of Germany, of 
its Government and military system, and 
of Prince Bismarck. He desired to make 
Rumania’s position secure in case of a 
Russian attack, and as the German Gov- 
ernment treated Rumania with undis- 
guised hostility, exasperating the Ru- 
manian people, he found himself reduced 
to the necessity of concluding behind 
their backs in 1883 a secret alliance with 
Germany, Rumania’s taskmaster. Hence- 
forward, German diplomats considered 
Rumania as a German vassal who, in 
case of war with Russia, could be made 
to attack that country in the vulnerable 
south. To strengthen their hold upon 
Rumania, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
sent to Bucharest their most eminent 





diplomats as Ambassadors. Germany 
sent.there Prince Biilow and Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter, and Austria Count 
Goluchowski, Count Aehrenthal, and the 
Marquis of Pallavicini. The Triple Al- 
liance was in reality a Quadruple 
Alliance. 

Fortunately for Rumania, her alliance 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary, as 
that of Italy, was purely defensive. As 
in the present war. Germany had acted 
as the aggressor, Italy and Rumania 
were under no obligation to fight on 
Germany’s side. Italy’s defection was 
foreseen by Germany. Her enormous 
coast-line and her numerous islands make 
Italy so vulnerable that she was unlikely 
to involve herself in‘a war with England 
on Germany’s behalf. But it was gener- 
ally expected in Germany that Rumania, 
which is out of the reach of a naval 
attack, would hasten to Germany’s aid. 
The German diplomats had reckoned 
without the Rumanian people. The King 
of Rumania considered himself morally 
obliged to come to the help of his coun- 
trymen. He wished to make war upon 
Russia. He called together a council of 
the elder statesmen to support him, but, 
according to credible report, all the lead- 
ing Rumanian statesmen consulted, ex- 
cepting the soliary figure of Mr. Carp, 
absolutely refused to make war at the 
bidding of their King, because they con- 
sidered that a war fought against Russia 
on behalf of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary would be absolutely opposed to 
the vital interests of their country. King 
Charles was a most popular ruler. He 
enjoyed the greatest prestige in Rumania. 
If he, who had given Rumania her strong 
position, and who had governed the State 
during forty-eight years, was unable to 
induce the people to fight Russia in the 
interest of the two central empires, his 
nephew, who rules now, and who has not 
yet had time to establish a reputation, 
should scarcely be able to pursue a philo- 
German policy which is strongly opposed 
by the leading politicians, by the vast 
majority of the aristocracy and the army, 
and by the people as a whole. 

The reason why Rumania does not de- 
sire to fight for Austria is obvious to al 
who are acquainted with Rumania’s legit- 
imate ambitions. Rumania wishes to 
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remain independent. She does not desire 
to be absorbed by Russia, but she desires 
as little to become an Austrian province. 
German and Austrian rulers and states- 
men may promise her internal self- 
government under the Austrian crown. 
They may tell the Rumanians that all the 
Rumanians will, with their help, be united 
under the Rumanian flag, provided that 
Rumania will consent to merge herself 
in the Dual Monarchy. However, incor- 
porated in the realm of the Hapsburgs, 
Rumania may become not another Ba- 
varia, but another Bohemia. The Ru- 
manians know that the Austrian Empire 
is based not on freedom, but on persecu- 
tion, that the Hapsburgs are, and always 
have been, the enemies of liberty and 
of nationalism, that they have always 
persecuted the nationalities under their 
sway, and that the traditional Austrian 
policy will scarcely be altered for their 
sake. Besides, they have before them 
the warning example of the 3,500,000 
Rumenians who dwell in Austria-Hun- 
gary, and who live under a modified form 
of slavery. Nowadays, nations are no 
longer enslaved by being kept in chains, 
but by other means. They are dis- 
franchised, they cannot obtain justice, 
they are impoverished, they are given 
only subordinate positions, they cannot 
obtain redress by the law, their educa- 
tion is neglected, their language is de- 
stroyed, but, on the other hand, they are 
weighed down with taxes and are com- 
pelled to serve in the army. That is the 
position of the unhappy Rumanians in 
Hungary. 

A glance at the map shows that a 
greater Rumania, including Austro- 
Hungarian Transylvania in the wider 
sense, would form not only an ethno- 
graphic and a national unit, but a geo- 
graphical unit as well. Geographically, 
Rumania and Transylvania in the wider 
sense form an_ indissoluble whole. 
Transylvania consists of a nucleus, lying 
at an altitude of from 1,000 to 1,600 feet 
above sea level. It is surrounded by 
lofty mountain chains which form almost 
a circle, and which convert the country 
into a natural fortress. Only the south- 
eastern wall of that wonderful mountain 
fortress is at present included in the 
Kingdom of Rumania. Rumania is 





known to most people only as a land 
which produces wheat in abundance and 
petroleum. In reality, it is extremely 
rich in agricultural and mineral resources 
of every kind. Maize, vine, and fruit of 
every description grow in abundance on 
the extremely rich soil, and the hills con- 
tain vast deposits of coal, rock salt, silver, 
copper, lead, iron, &c. The valleys of 
Transylvania also are extremely fruitful, 
and are highly mineralized. The acquisi- 
tion of Transylvania would increase Ru- 
mania’s population not merely by the 
3,500,000 Rumanians living in that dis- 
trict, but by about 2,000,000 Magyars, 
Slavs, and Germans who live among 
them. Thus rounded off, Rumania, not 
reckoning Bessarabia, would contain 
about 13,000,000 people. It would be 
nationally and geographically homo- 
geneous, and, owing to its favorable con- 
figuration, it would be easily developable 
by means of roads and railroads, and 
easily defendable in case of war. The 
acquisition of that part of Russian Bes-. 
sarabia which is chiefly inhabited by 
Rumanians would round off the State 
still further and increase its population 
to about 15,000,000. 

Naturally, all patriotic Rumanians de- 
sire to see their country rounded off and 
made prosperous and secure by the ac- 
quisition of the Rumanian territories out- 
side the kingdom. But, equally naturally, 
the Magyars will resist the creation of 
a united Rumania to the death. The 
Magyars, although they number only 
about 8,000,000 or 9,000,000, have the 
ambition to become a great nation by 
denationalizing the Rumanians and Slavs 
in Hungary, and by extending their sway 
by conquest. These 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
Magyers could never hope to keep in 
subjection a compact body of 13,000,000 
Rumanians enjoying self-government. 
To every Maryar patriot, the idea of a 
reunion of all Rumanians is an abomina- 
tion, net only for political reasons, but 
for strategical reasons as well. The rich 
Hungarian Plain, which is the principal 
seat of the Magyar race, is protected to- 
ward the southeast by the natural 
fortress of Transylvania described in 
these pages. From the Transylvanian 
fortress an enemy can easily descend into 
the Hungarian Plain. Deprived of its 
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possession Hungary would stand open to 
the invader. To the vast majority of 
thinking Rumanians, statesmen, politi- 
cians, military officers, and private men, 
it is perfectly obvious that the German- 
Austrian proposals to create a united 
Rumania, enjoying self-government 
under the Hapsburg crown, is a delusion 
and afraud. They clearly recognize that 
Hungarian and Rumanian aims and am- 
bitions are irreconcilable, that Rumania’s 
greatness and liberty, that the whole 
future of their country, depend upon Ru- 
mania’s independence, that Rumania can 
become strong, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent only if she goes her own way 
without regard to the wishes of the 
schemers in Berlin, Vienna, and Buda- 
pest. All nations which are settled 
along a great river naturally desire to 
acquire its lower reaches and its mouth. 
For the same reason for which the Ger- 
mans wish to acquire the small countries 
at the mouth of the Rhine, Austria- 
Hungary, the land of the Danube, wishes 
to incorporate the small States around 
the mouth of the Danube. Rumania bears 
strategically and economically a curious 
resemblance to Belgium and Holland. 
That kingdom, like Belgium and Holland, 
separates two great military States and 
lies on the mouth of one of the principal 
European rivers. Like Belgium and Hol- 
land, Rumania is extremely fruitful, and, 
like Belgium, it is highly mineralized. 
Rumania may, therefore, become the Bel- 
gium of the Danube. Constanza, Galatz, 
and Braila may become the Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp of Southeastern 
Europe. Rumania, which will have about 
15,000,000 inhabitants when the Ru- 
manian territories in its vicinity have 
been incorporated with the motherland, 
will have room for 30,000,000 inhabitants. 
When the vast Rumanian resources are 
adequately exploited Rumania may be- 
come one of the great nations of Europe. 

Rumania sympathizes with the En- 
tente powers and knows that she has 
everything to hope from their victory 
and everything to fear from their defeat. 
Why, then, has she not thrown her sword 
into the scales before now? The great 
characteristic of Rumania’s foreign 


policy, ever since the advent of Prince 
Charles in 1866, has been caution. Ru- 
manian statesmen naturally desire to join 
in the war at the right moment, and 
equally naturally they wish to be on the 
winning side and to reap for their sup- 
port the highest rewards which they can 
reasonably expect. Probably Rumania 
would have been wisest in joining the 
Entente simultaneously with Italy. It is 
not exactly known why she did not do 
so at the time, but it is believed that 
diplomatic shortsightedness prevented 
Rumania’s adhesion at the time when the 
Russian troops overran all Galicia. At 
that time a little more broad-mindedness 
and generosity on the part of the diplo- 
mats of the Entente might perhaps have 
had the happiest results. The time when 
the Russian army seemed triumphant was 
no doubt the time when Rumania’s aid 
might have been most easily obtained. 
But, perhaps, the Entente diplomats 
thought at that propitious moment that 
Rumania’s help was scarcely necessary, 
that no special effort was needed to gain 
her support. 

At the present moment the Balkan 
position is involved. Strategically, Ru- 
mania is in an unfavorable position. She 
is hemmed in by Austrian, German, and 
Bulgarian troops. She can receive am- 
munition and other war material only 
from Russia, and that country may have 
little to spare. Still, before long the 
Balkan position may undergo a change 
which will make Rumanian intervention 
possible. Being almost isolated it is 
understandable that Rumania cannot af- 
ford to strike unless assured of victory. 
She can probably hold the mountain 
passes in the north and west against all 
comers and detach a powerful army for 
operating toward the south. In such an 
operation she might be supported by a 
powerful Russian army. Everything 
possible should be done to convince the 
Rumanians by the incontrovertible logic 
of facts that the Allies will win, and that 
it will be in their own interests to join 
in while there is time. It must be clear 
to all thinking Rumanians that they can 
win a greater Rumania only by their own 
exertions. 
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N [ OST people think of a submarine 
as a vessel that acts, moves, 
and fights under water. Yet 

what was already known to 
seamen has been brought home by the 
events of this war to many others; the 
submarine is a vessel that is usually on 
the surface and does not always fight 
while submerged. 

One can easily see that the variety of 
these modes of action—navigation on the 
surface and while submerged, combats 
while submerged and while on the sur- 
face—must depend on the diversity of 
circumstances arising in maritime opera- 
tions. But it soon becomes apparent that 
the capacity of the existing kinds of sub- 
marine to meet these circumstances is not 
what it should be. Observation of exist- 
ing conditions and reflection upon them 
prove that what is needed is the creation 
of different types of submarine, each es- 
pecially adapted to some one of the prin- 
cipal objects of submarine warfare. 

Of course there are already submarines 
of different types in all navies, but their 
designers did not generally think along 
military lines, or, at least, did not try to 
have their craft solve definite tactical 
problems or execute concrete operations. 
The most done of late years was to draw 
a distinction between the offensive sub- 
marine and the strictly defensive sub- 
marine—which distinction appeared es- 
pecially in the difference between the ra- 
dius of surface action. But submarines 
essentially for offensive operations were 
not conceived yet except as “fleet sub- 
marines,” since the only method of naval 
warfare commanding serious attention 
was the so-called “ war of fleets.’ * * * 

When the present war came it was 
not at all like what had been imagined. 
There was no pitched naval battle, ro 
fine cannonade during or after which 


submarines were sent out, beneath the 
surface, either to disorganize the enemy 
or give the finishing blow to the dis- 
abled ships of his fleet. On the con- 
trary, we witnessed fleets of dread- 
noughts lying motionless in defended 
roadsteads, defying each other from afar 
like the heroes of Homer, each declar- 
ing that it would “‘ paralyze ” the enemy’s 
fleet, each justified, unquestionably, in 
making such a boast. 

In this strange strategic state of af- 
fairs the “fleet submersible,” and 
especially the squadrons of submarines, 
suddenly lost their principal claim to © 
existence. It is impossible to conceive 
of a flotilla of submarines navigating 
on the surface of the sea unless accom- 
panied by a fleet of warships, also navi- 
gating, operating, moving against the 
enemy. This not being the case, there 
was necessarily a return to the original 
conception of submarine action, viz., in- 
dividual action. That at once brought 
up exact tactical problems, concrete oper- 
ations; it was necessary to admit that 
the original type of submersible was not 
always suited to the needs that had 
arisen. It could, to be sure, navigate 
a long way from its base and withstand 
without too much hardship to its crew 
weather conditions which would have 
compelled the “ pure submarine ” to give 
up the fight. But these important ad- 
vantages disappeared as soon as it be- 
came a question of covering considerable 
distances beneath the surface. * * * 

So there was a revulsion in favor of 
the “pure” type of submarine among 
those who aimed only at military ends, 
to the exciusion of all prejudices in favor 


_ of this or that school or type. 


The first serious problem that pre- 
sented itself was the defense of an im- 
portant port, either a commercial port 
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or a war base. It at once became evi- 
dent that this was not a question in- 
volving great power or “endurance” in 
submarines. The submarine for this 
purpose, it was shown, should be of small 
displacement and of fairly circumscribed 
radius of action. Electric motors, even 
accumulators, despite their grave de- 
fects, would be suitable for such a craft, 
as it couid frequently return with the 
greatest ease to its port, from which it 
would never go far, in order to recharge 
its batteries. Such a submarine, more- 
over, would have the advantage of op- 
erating beneath the surface immediately 
after leaving the port protected by it, 
which would be blockaded undoubtedly 
by a vigilant adversary by means of a 
first line of light vessels. The subma- 
rine must pass beneath this first line 
of surveillance in order to attack the 
deep-draught vessels stationed further 
out. Therefore, such a submarine should 
be built with a view to making trips 
while submerged—usually at a slow rate 
of speed—extending from thirty to forty 
miles, including the return to port, and, 
even though the maximum radius of ac- 
tion of this type is comparatively lim- 
ited, the fraction of this radius allowed 
for operations while submerged—which 
are much more expensive than surface 
navigation—should be calculated on a 
generous scale. * * * 

The military equipment of such a little 
submarine—capable, of course, of float- 
ing on the surface only to a limited extent 
—should consist exclusively of automo- 
bile torpedoes. Cannon would not be 
needed against adversaries who could be 
effectively attacked only while the sub- 
marine is submerged. Such submarines 
do not need automatic mines as part of 
their equipment; if certain approaches 
of the port have been mined by mine- 
laying vessels especially adapted to that 
purpose, this must have been done at the 
very outbreak of hostilities, or, more 
likely yet, during the period of political 
tension preceding it. 

It is curious to recall that, a short time 
ago, France possessed little submarines 
of about sixty tons’ displacement, well 
adapted to the purposes just enumerated. 
But they were condemned in favor 





of larger craft. It may have been bet- 
ter to. have retained them for the special 
uses mentioned above. 


Let us go up a step. Some of the craft 
described, though remaining in the class 
of defensive submarines, might, it is to 
be hoped, be intrusted with the general 
protection of the coast and of essential 
strategic points, which are not always 
close to a naval base of operations. Geo- 
graphic or hydrographic conditions might 
also make it incumbent on the defenders 
of a port to extend the zone of protec- 
tion intrusted to submarines some dis- 
tance from the port itself. For instance, 
in order to protext Cuxhaven, a German 
submarine must first cover the eighteen 
sea miles lying between that port and the 
actual mouth of the Elbe. Eighteen miles 
further out, to be sure, lies Heligoland, 
the real protection for the “ Deutsche 
Bucht.” But what I have just said ap- 
plies perfectly to Emden. 


At all events, the radius of action and 
displacement of craft like those men- 
tioned must be increased in order to 
meet the new conditions. As this brings 
up the question of “ endurance ” and bet- 
ter conditions for the crew, as well as 
the necessity of recharging the accumu- 
lators, there must be a further increase 
of displacement, and the motor problem 
becomes more complicated. The tendency 
is toward the double apparatus, for sub- 
mersion and surface navigation, the lat- 
ter being used for renewing the energy 
of the former by means of suitable 
dynamos. 

But no change is required for the time 
being in armament. The automobile 
torpedo suffices; one might possibly al- 
low exterior tubes if they can be recon- 
ciled with the essential characteristics 
of a “pure” submarine. * * * 

Having assured the defense of ports 
and territorial waters by means of sub- 
marines, of which one type must not ex- 
ceed 100 to 150 tons’ displacement when 
submerged, and the other, of which more 
is expected, may displace as much as 
350 to 400 tons, submerged, one natural- 
ly thinks of extending the scope of sub- 
marine warfare to hostile waters or in 
more or less distant theatres of war. 
One wishes, naturally, to act on the of- 








fensive, since this is the only means of 
gaining a prompt decision. 

But the offensive is costly. The craft 
to be employed in it must be increased 
in size and transformed. They must dif- 
fer more in type, since they must meet 
the exigencies of three different kinds 
of naval warfare—coastal war, warfare 
on the high seas, (operations on routes 
of commerce and on lines of communica- 
tion and supply of the enemy,) and, 
finally, warfare between fleets. Let us 
first take up coastal warfare. 

If this expression has any exact sig- 
nificance in so far as applicable to sub- 
marines it must certainly be the effort 
to win the considerable advantage re- 
sulting from surprising—by submersion, 
of course—the harbors where lie the 
enemy’s ships which have returned from 
the high seas for rest, repairs, supplies, 
&e. It is a fact worthy of remark and 
one that will always occasion astonish- 
ment in the future that—after it was 
impossible to question, and after, in fact, 
nobody questioned—the material and 
moral results to be obtained from em- 
ploying submarines in this manner, the 
proper officials nowhere—not even in 
foresighted and methodical Germany— 
took adequate measures in time to win 
such advantages. 

The very difficulty of solving this 
problem should have led by logical de- 
duction to providing the submersible or 
submarine—let us not specify which yet 
—with the weapon known as the auto- 
matic mine. In cases where it cannot 
force an important passage, it is at 
least expedient to make that passage 
unavailable to the enemy. It is useless 
to retort that there are mine-layers, es- 
pecially adapted for this purpose, per- 
fectly equipped and supplied with more 
mines than can be carried even by a 
submarine of large tonnage; these mine- 
layers, being surface craft, cannot oper- 
ate at all times and beyond the pro- 
tection of warships. They cannot pass 
within the zone of fire of land batteries 
in territorial waters. The submarine 


has no such limitation and the operae 
tion in question is one in which invisibil- 
ity becomes 

asset. * * * 


a particularly valuable 
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Nor is that all. In addition to the 
question of exterior arrangements and 
special armament of the submarine for 
coastal warfare, there is that of the ra- 
dius of action and general duration of 
submersion. * * * Inorder that a sub- 
marine may go, for instance, from the 
Aegean Sea into the Sea of Marmora, 
without coming to the surface in view of 
the coast batteries or guardships for the 
purpose of recharging the accumulators 
of the submersion motor by means of the 
surface motor, these accumulators must 
be capable of making possible, surely and 
as a regular thing, twelve or eighteen 
hours of navigation at a rate of at least 
6 knots, allowance being made for ad- 
verse currents and maintenance of a 
speed sufficient for manoeuvring. This 
does not seem like asking too much, but 
it is, nevertheless, in the case of many 
submersibles, in which the duration of 
submersion has been sacrificed to the de- 
sire of obtaining speed and radius of ac- 
tion on the surface, since it is, after all, 
a question of weight, and we know that 
the accumulators are very heavy. 


“ They are too much like torpedo boats, 
too little like submarines,” wrote an es- 
pecially competent officer recently, in al- 
lusion to some well-known submarines, 
which, in other respects, are excellent 
engines of warfare. * * #* 


One may realize from the above how 
complex is the question of coastal opera- 
tions and how necessary it is that there 
should be a sharp distinction between 
the type of submarine for coast opera- 
tions and that of submarines for opera- 
tions on the high seas and for “ fleet 
warfare.” 

In the latter, evidently, the submersi- 
ble—the type accused of being more tor- 
pedo boat than submarine—again comes 
into its own. It is like a war vessel 
and a vessel on which existence, from a 
hygienic point of view, is relatively easy. 
It has a radius of surface action and a 
certain amount of speed, which essential 
characteristics tend constantly to in- 
crease, as does also the displacement. 
Therefore, these craft can, on the one 
hand, ,cruise at a considerable distance 
from the coast, and, especially, from 
their base of operations, and, on the 
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other hand, can follow a fleet without 
inconveniencing it and be in a position 
to render decisive aid in battle. 


But we must not confuse the two 
types. A somewhat careful examina- 
tion of the conditions to be fulfilled will 
show differences sufficient to require 
that another distinction be drawn. 


First, if we consider speed and radius 
of action, always closely related, it is 
apparent that the first is the more im- 
portant in a fleet submarine or sub- 
mersibile, whereas the second is more 
essential in a cruising submarine. For 
the latter, a maximum surface speed of 
sixteen knots may suffice—this was cer- 
tainly not reached by the submarine 
which sank the Lusitania. Such a sub- 
marine does not have to give chase to a 
liner, but simply place itself across the 
liner’s route at the opportune moment. 
And let us remember, by the way, that 
liners making sixteen knots an hour are 
rarer than is supposed. 


On the other hand, a speed of sixteen 
knots would be entirely insufficient for 
a fleet submersible—on that everybody 
is agreed. It must go twenty knots an 
hour at the least; even then, it would 
fall behind if the big ships of the fleet, 
in a serious emergency, should regulate 
their speed to that of the submarine. As 
to the speed when submerged—which 
now in no case exceeds twelve knots— 
this, too, must be greatly increased. It 
is a question whether submarines, even 
with a speed of fifteen knots, can -carry 
out those opportune movements of con- 
centration at some one point indicated to 
them by the commander on a vast field 
of battle, which alone can insure suc- 
cess. I hope that there is no longer the 
belief held some years ago that speed is 
essentially a strategic factor; it is also 
in the highest degree a tactical factor. 

Great increases of displacement will 
be necessary, without a doubt, to obtain 
such rates of speed on and beneath the 
surface. Engineers who for special rea- 
sons were not always in favor of this 
rapid increase in size of the submersible 
now allow of a surface displacement of 
1,000 to 1,200 tons. Since the beginning 
of 1914 England has been calculating on 
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allowing 950 tons to her ocean-going sub- 
marines. In shallow waters, naturally, 
submersion and even navigation while 
submerged may become most difficult for 
vessels eighty or ninety meters long and 
drawing eight or nine meters. * * * 

What radius of action will each of 
these two types of submarine have? I 
do not hesitate to say that, for one type, 
it should be double that of the other. 
The “fleet submersible,” for the very 
reason that it will always form part of 
a naval force which can replenish its 
supplies from a vessel’ especially 
equipped for such a purpose, may be 
allowed a radius of action on the sur- 
face of 1,000 miles, which may be 
doubled if necessary by its taking on at 
the base extra fuel as ballast. For sub- 
mersion, which will be relatively the 
exception for such a craft and should 
last, at a maximum, only as long as a 
naval battle on the high seas, thirty 
miles at the submarine’s highest speed 
should suffice. This is a generous esti- 
mate, as it represents two hours’ navi- 
gation at the maximum rate of speed, 
whereas only one hour or an hour and 
a half are calculated for present-day sub- 
marines. 

The high seas, or cruising, submarine, 
operating alone and far from all sup- 
port, needs a much greater radius of 
action—2,000 miles under normal condi- 
tions, and 4,000 when extra fuel is taken 
on at its base. If information from a 
reliable source is to be believed, the 
German submersibles which navigated 
from Heligoland to the Dardanelles put 
forth with a supply calculated to last 
8,000 miles, which, I admit, seems a 
good deal for vessels displacing only 675 
to 700 tons on the surface and about 850 
submerged. Anyhow, it is known that 
they did not reach their destination en- 
tirely empty, having been replenished 
two or three times en route. But it 
must be taken into consideration that, 
after the present war, there will proba- 
bly be new international agreements 
which will place difficulties in the way 
of transactions from which unscrupulous 
neutrals derive so much profit and cer- 
tain belligerents such great advantages. 


Spat. ~ 
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Austria-Hungary Still Lives 


By Count Khuen-Hédervary 
Late Prime Minister of Hungary 
(By arrangement with the Revue de Hongrie; All Rights Reserved.) 


Entente, when it loosed the present 

conflagration, counted especially on 

the decay of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. It had sought for years, by 
means of agents sent to Hungary and 
Austria, to foster dissension among the 
various nationalities of that empire, and, 
thanks to easily understood auto-sugges- 
tion, it became convinced that our 
monarchy would not resist the formidable 
shock of a Russian attack. 

Events have cruelly contradicted all 
the politicians who relied upon the col- 
lapse of Austria-Hungary because of 
so-called internal dissensions; for, with- 
out an instant’s wavering, the inhabi- 
tants of the two States of the monarchy 
faced the common danger as one man, 
and their intimate union has given them 
a power of resistance against which the 
imposing strength of Russia has dashed 
itself in vain. To the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army fell the difficult task of 
meeting the first big Russian offensive 
moves, and the heroic struggles of our 
soldiers, from October to March, in the 
Carpathians, not only formed a dike 
against the Russian avalanche, but at 
the same time vanquished that crushing 
numerical superiority which was the 
boast, not without reason, of Russia and 
the whole Quadruple Entente. 

The fights waged by us in the Car- 
pathians will rank among the most glo- 
rious deeds of our armies; only posterity 
can do full justice to the incomparable 
tenacity and bravery of our soldiers. But 
the great importance of this struggle 
lies in the fact that the check suffered 
by the Russian Army is the first step 
toward collapse. The battle started by us 
in conjunction with our German ally on 
May 2, when we broke the Russian front 
at Gorlice-Tarnow, was, so to speak, 
merely a result of the weakening and 
demoralization of the Muscovite Colossus, 


TL is an open secret that the Quadruple 


which had suffered immense and useless 
losses in its violent endeavors to pierce 
our Carpathian front. Yes, it is largely 
to this weakening and demoralization 
that we owe the tremendous success of 
our great offensive which dislodged the 
Russians from Galicia, wrested from 
them their fortresses along the Vistula, 
and prepared our victorious thrust for- 
ward to a front running from Riga to the 
Bessarabian frontier. At Gorlice-Tar- 
now we and our allies simply reaped a 
harvest which had been sown by the 
Austro-Hungarian Army on our Car- 
pathian crests, made fertile by the abun- 
dant streams of precious blood shed upon 
them. 

Therefore, on the one hand, this war 
deceived our enemies, who had based their 
plans on a prompt crumbling of the 
monarchy of the Hapsburgs and, in addi- 
tion, put an end to the legend that Russia 
was “invincible.” Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, and Turkey have absolutely 
proved the falsity of that legend. Only 
a blind man would deny that it is the 
central powers which have proved them- 
selves not only invincible, but capable also 
of delivering the blow that has felled the 
Muscovite Colossus, reputed to be in- 
vincible. 

The intervention of Italy could do noth- 
ing to change the decree of fate. Duped 
by the illusion that the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Monarchy was a worm-eaten struct- 
ure about to crash to the ground, and by 
that other lie, reiterated by the press of 
our enemies, that our army was already 
tired out, our former ally rushed into the 
fight with a candid optimism whose utter 
futility has been proved in a manner un- 
precedented in military history by her 
sterile five months’ campaign. Italy’s 
fatal error originated in the false belief 
in a disunited Austria-Hungary, and the 
provocation of Turkey by the Entente 
was based on an unjustified faith in an 
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“invincible” Russia. And it may be 
said that it was for the purpose of mak- 
ing this invincibility even more evident 
that the allies of Russia undertook the 
Dardanelles campaign and decided—re- 
luctantly, to be sure—to offer her Con- 
stantinople. The forcing of the strait 
was to crown the monument erected by 
Pan-Slavic arrogance to the “ invincibil- 
ity ” of Russia. 


But the military bankruptcy of Russia 
has been completed by that of her allies; 
moreover, the failure of the French and 
English on Gallipoli may have an im- 
measurable effect on world politics of the 
future. The first result was to remind 
the world that Turkey was not a “ sick 
man,” but a great power which had again 
found its vigor in the gigantic struggle 
brilliantly waged against the united 
fleets and land forces of France and 
England. Yes, the enemies of Turkey, 
who are likewise our enemies, have 
helped, against their wills, in the gran- 
diose rise of the Ottoman Empire and in 
the restoration of its ancient splendor. 


Impending events in the Balkans like- 
wise prove that the first fifteen months 
of the war have not elapsed without 
bringing a radical change in the men- 
tality of little nations. The Balkan 
States, like everybody else, have seen 
that Russia is not invincible and that 
the hour of their true independence has 
struck. Only Austria-Hungary, faithful 
to the political traditions of Count Julius 
Andrassy, took seriously the doctrine of 
“the Balkans for the Balkan peoples.” 
Russia, while pretending to free the 
Balkan peoples, sought in reality to sub- 
ject them to her influence. Liberation to 
her meant subjection to Russian ambi- 
tions. We, on the contrary, sought only 
to establish relations based on mutual in- 
terests, and not prejudicial in any way to 
the liberty of action of the Balkan States. 
By our victory over Russia we and our 
allies have brought real freedom to those 
who endured the ascendency of the Mus- 
covite Colossus more from fear of Rus- 
sia than from devotion to Pan-Slavic 
ideas. 

Freed from the nightmare of fear 
which oppressed them, Balkan states- 
men will no longer feel obliged to rush 


continually to St. Petersburg to ask ad- 
vice as to how they shall shape their 
policies. In future they may work in 
complete independence toward the reali- 
zation of their national ideals, since be- 
tween these and our legitimate efforts 
there is no antagonism whatever. 

The great offensive against Serbia 
which we have undertaken in conjunction 
with Germany and Bulgaria is no more 
than the putting into practice of the po- 
litical idea that the desires of an im- 
perialistic Russia must cease to tyrannize 
over the Balkan nations. Serbia must be 
crushed not only in expiation of the 
crimes committed by her against us, but 
especially because she has opposed the 
realization of the doctrine that the Bal- 
kans must belong to those inhabiting 
them. Bulgaria, fighting victoriously by 
our side, is only trying to realize her per- 
fectly legitimate national aspirations, 
and we and our allies have as our only 
object the creation of a stable equilibrium 
that will harmonize with the necessities 
of free development felt by the Balkan 
peoples. 

The terrorizing pressure exerted just 
now by the Entente on Greece and Ru- 
mania is an edifying example of how 
they interpret “the liberty of little na- 
tions.” I should not be surprised if, by 
their cynical acts, the Allies succeeded in 
forcing these two nations to armed in- 
tervention—on the side of the central 
pewers. Anyhow, Rumania might well 
remember how Bessarabia was snatched 
from her, and, by retaking that province, 
she might think of extending her fron- 
tiers instead of committing suicide, as 
her false friends of today are urging her 
to do, in their boundless selfishness. 

To resume: I think that we are on the 
eve of attaining our object. We have de- 
stroyed the legend of an Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy about to break into 
pieces at the first touch of a hostile 
power. We and our allies have demon- 
strated that the belief in an invincible 
Russia was likewise a fable invented by 
the Entente. Austria-Hungary has given 
a proof of her vitality which has discon- 
certed her enemies, and the victory over 
Russia merely shows the justice of the 
cause for which she has entered the war. 
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Neither we nor Germany have any 
ambitions of conquest; it was the Allies 
who forced us to draw our sword in 
defense of the integrity of our domin- 
ions. Our foes, on the other hand, have 
given themselves up to the easy task of 
making all sorts of plans for our dis- 
memberment, and, by remodeling the 
map of Europe, they have, so to speak, 
betrayed the secret hidden at the bottom 
of their hearts regarding our future— 
had they been victorious. This alone 
would suffice to show the fundamental 
difference between us, who seek only to 
defend ourselves, and the Quadruple 
Entente, which has caused the confla- 
gration in order to satisfy its mad am- 
bition for illegitimate domination. 

By foiling the diplomatic intrigues of 
the Allies and reducing to impotence their 
efforts on the field of battle we have 
achieved our goal. The large tracts of 
hostile territory occupied by us and our 
allies, almost in spite of ourselves, 
should serve to protect us against the 
future possibility of an aggression simi- 
lar to that of which we have been the 
victims. We are convinced that the cen- 
tral powers have won the game, that the 
prolongation of this universal slaughter 
will be useless. It goes without saying 
that, if forced, we are ready to keep up 
the fight, but it will be in vain to “ fight 
to the end ”—nothing will efface the 
failure of the Entente. 

To those who maintain that France 
does not consider herself beaten yet, and 
that England, renowned as the home 
of obstinacy and perseverance—and hy- 
pocrisy—expects to push the war to the 
very last, I answer that I know the Ger- 
mans never had the idea of making con- 
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quests in France; that only the crazy 
brains of certain French “ patriots ” have 
evolved the conception of an aggressive 
Germany seeking to attack the “terri- 
torial integrity ” of France. 


As to England, she also, I believe, can 
only lose by pushing the war to extremes. 
Even if she is not already completely 
beaten, she may be. Among the numer- 
ous illusions that have vanished at the 
breath of reality “ the invincibility of the 
British Navy” is neither the first nor 
the last. This war has demonstrated that 
the future—and also the present—be- 
Iongs not to the dreadnought, but to 
the agile submarines. Even if the con- 
struction of gigantic ships is to remain 
the privilege of the great powers, the 
smallest nation may create a submarine 
fleet. 

The technical superiority evinced by 
Germany in submarine warfare has in- 
flicted a mortal blow on that maritime 
hegemony of which England was so 
proud. Therefore, if England persists in 
not acknowledging the freedom of the seas 
and in prolonging the general struggle, 
she will merely hasten the crisis which 
will make her lose Egypt and later shake 
her grip on India. For it is difficult to 
be mistaken regarding the fate awaiting 
Serbia and the consequences arising from 
the junction of the Austro-Hungarian and 
German armies with those of Bulgaria 
and the Ottoman Empire. The formation 
of an Austro-Hungarian-German-Bulgari- 
an-Turkish union will threaten the Suez 
Canal and eventually strike even deeper 
and be fatal to the universal dominion 
unquestionably exercised by Great Brit- 
ain for several centuries. 





History MAGAZINE the opportu- 

nity of scotching further—killed it 

never can be—the lie circulated 
by a New York correspondent of The 
Observer that I had “ sold and published ” 
a two-column sneer at the British Army 
in a great “pro-German” American 
paper, stabbing my country, so to speak, 
in the back, and in the dark, and for 
thirty pieces of silver. When I say that 
the “ pro-German” paper has published 
an attack from my pen on Prussian mili- 
tarism, that the article now indicted ap- 
peared simultaneously in The Daily 
Chronicle, (to an unqualified chorus of 
approval,) and that so far from sneering 
at the British Army it is to be given in 
French by the Revue de France to cheer 
our ally, it will be seen that the libel 
was tolerably complete. 


And yet, as I have said, it bears a 
charmed life. It has set out around the 
world, and—with a week’s start—can 
never be overtaken. In vain The Ob- 
server has expressed its regret; its read- 
ers are not observers. Some will have 
seen the lie and not the contradiction, 
others the contradiction and not the libel. 
I did not even see it myself, though I 
glanced through the paper for the more 
official war lies, and though it was 
headed in large capitals: “Why Is Mr. 
Zangwill Allowed?” (The answer to 
Brudder Bones is, I suppose, “ Because 
he will not be silent.”) 


My first intimation of the libel came 
from a neighbor and of its seriousness 
from a dismayed friend who wrote: “I 
hear that the dinner that was given to 
Beerbohm Tree in London on Nov. 18 
was the subject of a good deal of disa- 
greeable talk.” That great British actor 
having sailed for the States before the 
falsehood was exposed, we perceive how 
the seed of error might be indefinitely 
and innocently scattered. Nothing would 
surprise me less, if the next time I have 
a piece at a theatre a gentleman in the 
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On Catching Up a Lie 


By Israel Zangwill 





gallery hisses to avenge England—to the 
great relief of the critics, thus given a 
cue for their aesthetic principles. It is 
true The Observer has asked the 
journals that copied its accusation 
to copy its correction. But they will do 
nothing so foolish, and even legal com- 
pulsion cannot extend to statements of 
my demerits, which are not necessarily 
untrue because I omitted to sneer at the 
British Army. 

If,as one “friendly” journal urges in 
my defense, “it is only Mr. Zangwill’s 
ungovernable passion for pose,” the pas- 
sion may be there, though the opportu- 
nity for this particular pose was let slip. 
Or if, as another press oracle asserts, 
such assaults on England abroad are to 
be expected from “a pinchbeck genius,” 
galled by insufficient recognition at 
home, pinchbeck does not revert to gold, 
even if the lie be brazen. Why should 
these journals withdraw their whips and 
scorpions merely because there was no 
crime to chastise? If I know newspaper 
nature, they will not, and the only jour- 
nal I have looked into bears out my fore- 
sight, for it corrects its account but not 
its abuse. Nor will the anoymous patriots 
who obscenely reviled my race on post- 
cards now write to congratulate me on it. 

No; a lie once loosed is a mephitic 
vapor that, like the Arabian djinn, can 
never be got back into its bottle. 

But how came the journalist to loose 
the lie? 

He was suffering, I take it, from pro- 
Germania—a malady akin to that diag- 
nosed in my very article as espionitis. 
The unhappy victim scents pro-German- 
ism in every writer who deviates by a 
hairsbreadth from the stupidest view 
of the greatest number. And if to 
loathe Prussia and all her works; if to 
watch with patriotic grief the Prussian- 
izing of England; if to dread—as I see 
Magna Charta, Parliament, the press, all 
her great historic landmarks disappear- 
ing—that our young men who have gone 
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out to fight for England will find no 
England to return to; if to hold that the 
duty of us who are beyond the age for 
foreign service is to go to the front for 
the defense of England against her home- 
born Huns, and to preserve England for 
her absent sons; if this be pro-German- 
ism, then I must assuredly be written 
down a pro-German! 

But it is not even necessary to watch 
over England—the simplest guardianship 
of reason, of justice, of the sense of 
humor, is pro-German; as if to the dis- 
eased logic of the afflicted patriot, rea- 
son, justice, and humor were German! 
Breathe one syllable suggesting that 
France, Russia, Belgium, Italy, Serbia, 
Montenegro, or Japan (with power to add 
to their number) are not academies of 
archangels, and you are equally pro- 
German. There was a moment—with 
Bulgaria balancing—when Sofia, too, was 
a holy city, though finally Tsar Ferdi- 
nand had a Jewish nose. Who would 
dare to say today what The Westmins- 
ter said then—that Bulgaria was the 
great peasant democracy? That would 
be pro-German. 

Fairness, in short, is the mark of the 
beast. My libelist confesses it openly. 
“A judicial frame of mind,” he classes 
under “German propaganda.” The 
Americans do not understand it, this 
observer tells us. “To be fair to an 
opponent argues weakness in one’s own 
case.” What a standard! 

The true British patriot must assert 
that the German gray is jet-black and the 
British gray snow-white. I fear color- 
blindness is not my forte. But I thought 
if there was one thing John Bull prided 
himself on it was fairness. Does the 
ideal hold good then only for sport? Is 
it unimportant that a thing is “not 
cricket” the moment the thing is im- 
portant? A wise woman writes to me: 
“We have befogged ourselves with talk 
of our governing class instead of asking 
ourselves if they could really govern, and 


have prattled about the traditions of our 
public schools instead of asking if the tra- 
ditions of schoolboys were the last word 
necessary in conducting modern life.” 
Let us at least not throw away the one 
jeweled word in their traditions. Fair 
play, when we have to face adult prob- 
lems, issues affecting the whole future 
of humanity! 

Where was our public school tradition 
when our scientists and scholars shame- 
lessly turned and rent German scholar- 
ship and science, to which they had all 
their lives paid homage? It is true the 
Germans have not “played the game” 
either, have, indeed, played if freely, open- 
ing up still lower circles in the inferno of 
war. But this is no reason why we should 
copy their spiritual poisonous gas, how- 
ever the devil of military necessity drive 
us to copy their chlorine. What military 
advantage is there in denying their 
achievements, caricaturing their motives, 
and embellishing our own? 

Where was “cricket” when we has- - 
tened to anticipate with jeers and accu- 
sations of theatricality the Kaiser’s ru- 
mored design to recreate the Kingdom of 
Poland, though we had made the welkin 
ring with cheers for the Czar’s identical 
proposal? Why do we make Turkey’s 
German ally responsible for the Arme- 
nian massacres which she could have 
stopped, and hold England blameless for 
Russia’s anti-Jewish pogroms? 

This is the true “fog of war ”—that 
we no longer see each other, that we hack 
blindly in the dark at the monstrous im- 
ages we have made of each other. The 
German crimes are largely the outcome 
of an inhuman logic pushed to extremes 
by a panic of fear, and the bulk of the 
Germans are no more responsible for 
them than you or I for the deaths in the 
Dardanelles. When we last caught sight 
of their faces—on Christmas Eve, in the 
trenches—what was there but the linea- 
ments of our common, our poor, pitiful 
humanity? 








Germany Invincible and Secure 
By T. von Bethmann Hollweg 





German Imperial Chancellor 


In his statement in the Reichstag on Dec. 9, 1915, the German Chancellor made his long- 
expected speech in answer to the Socialist interpellation on peace, and painted a picture of 
Germany triumphant on all sides and supplied with everything necessary to continue the war, 


even though some supplies were not abundant. 


The interpellation, which was present- 
ed in a speech by Dr. Scheidemann, the 
Socialist leader, read as follows: 

“Is the Imperial Chancellor ready to 
give information as to the conditions un- 
der which he would be willing to enter 
into peace negotiations? ” 

Dr. Kaempf, President of the Cham- 
ber, read the interpellation and put the 
formal question as to whether the Gov- 
ernment was prepared to reply. The 
Socialist leader, read as follows: 

ENTLEMEN, this interpellation 
(GG has attracted great attention in 
hostile countries, mostly of a 
joyous nature. The question re- 
garding the German terms of peace is 
* interpreted as a sign of the diminution 
of German strength or the beginning of 
the end of the unanimous will of the 
German people. I hope and believe that 
the declaration just heard and the ex- 
planation of the interpellation will not 
increase, but rather disappoint, the joy- 
ous expectations of our enemies. 

The interpellants cartainly desire a 
speedy opening of peace negotiations. 
From the statements of Dr. Scheide- 
mann, sounded out of anxiety, we might 
dodge the possibilities of an honorable 
peace and reject reasonable proposals of 
peace, made to us only because we 
wished to retain all the conquered terri- 
tories, or even add new territories there- 
to. I must admit that the previous his- 
tory of war naturally leads to his sug- 
gestion to make an end to the war and 
proclaim openly under what form the 
German Government conceives peace. 

We have gained enormous successes 
and deprived our enemies of one hope 
after another. So long as hope in Bul- 


garia beckoned and Turkey remained 
connection with the central 


without 


The cabled report of the speech appears below. 


powers, we could not expect our ene- 
mies to abandon the hope of a reverse 
of decisions of arms in one way or an- 
other. 

After the alliance of Bulgaria had be- 
come effective; after the great success in 
Serbia; after the opening of the road to 
our Turkish allies, with the involved 
threat against the most sensitive spot of 
the British world empire, must not our 
enemies realize more and more that the 
game for them is lost? 

Must not many a man among us, who 
sees that the war will not end to our dis- 
advantage, ask himself the question, why 
further sacrifice? Why does not the Ger- 
man Government offer peace? 

In reality none of our enemies has ap- 
proached us with suggestions of peace. 
Our enemies have rather considered it to 
their interest to attribute to us falsely 
offers of peace. Both facts have the 
same explanation—self-deception beyond 
compare, which we would only make 
worse if we approached them with peace 
proposals, instead of waiting for them to 
come to us. 

If I am to speak about our own peace 
conditions I must first examine the peace 
conditions of our foes. In the first in- 
toxication of hopes which they believed 
they could proclaim at the beginning of 
the war, they set up the broadest goals of 
the war, and proclaimed the destruction 
of Germany; England was willing, if nec- 
essary, to wage war for twenty years. 
The people there meanwhile have become 
a bit alarmed at the possibility of a war 
of that length. Their final goal, despite 
intermediate events, remains the same. 

The speeches in the House of Lords, to 
which Dr. Scheidemann has referred, 
have found scarcely an echo in the Brit- 
ish press, but, on the contrary, have 
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evoked only a statement of the wildest 
aims of the war. 

The attitude of the enemy Govern- 
ments is, however, fully decisive. Mr. 
Asquith announced in his Guildhall 
speech that the objects of the war are the 
same now as at the beginning, namely, 
the freedom of the smaller States, no- 
tably Belgium, and the destruction of 
Prussian militarism. 

I need waste no words over the free- 
dom of the small State. The world has 
lent credence for a year to this English 
philanthropy, but will be cured after 
Greece. So will the smaller nations, prob- 
ably. Since England fights for them, the 
small States are having a hard time. We 
in Germany have known from the first 
day that the protection of small States 
concealed a desire to finish, once for all, 
with the big power whose development 
has been followed so long with envy and 
disfavor. That is what is called the de- 
struction of Prussian militarism. 

This British “ parole ” has been adopt- 
ed by all the allies. Sazonoff, Briand, 
and Viviani have declared repeatedly 
that they will not lay lown their weapons 
before Prussian or German militarism is 
crushed. 


Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg took up 
the alleged press campaign against Ger- 
many, which he said had been deliber- 
ately employed to deceive the people of 
the hostile countries. Nevertheless he 
realized that no victories had been won 
through such methods, but there was 
evidence of military and diplomatic de- 
feats on every hand. He continued: 

But the Catonian cry, “ Germany 
must be destroyed,” must be kept up. 
Our enemies have so nailed this to the 
mast that they cannot get rid of it. 
Therefore, further hundreds of thou- 
sands must be driven to the slaughtering 
block. 

The latest weapon for stirring the 
blind rage for war is the hope of our 
exhaustion. We are fully united in the 
knowledge that our food supplies are 
adequate, and the only question is of di- 
viding them properly. The district reach- 
ing from Arras to Mesopotamia cannot 
be crushed economically. 

If not a shortage of food, then one of 


raw materials is to crush us—but we are 
provided with everything necessary for a 
prolonged war. 

It is noteworthy that the same France, 
which is now mobilizing the class of 1917, 
and which has already thrown in the 
class of 1916 to a great extent, ventures 
to speak of the exhaustion of Germany’s 
supplies of men. We have not gone so 
far in mobilization as Russia, nor, like 
France, extended the age service beyond 
the forty-fifth year. With the number 
of men liable for military service still at 
our disposal, we are not thinking of ex- 
tending this limit. Our losses are not 
only relatively but also absolutely smaller 
than the French. 


Referring to the bitterness of feeling 
displayed by the enemies of Germany, 
the Chancellor said: 

To what point of hatred this has led 
is shown in the horrible case of the 
Baralong, that .shameful deed of a 
British warship sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag, whose crew murdered in the’ 
most atrocious fashion the helpless sail- 
ors of a German submarine. 

This frightful deed of murder has up 
to the present been completely ignored 
by the English press. Was it due to 
shame? We do not know. The Britons 
have ever been proud of the spirit in 
their navy. Can they answer for this 
cold-blooded murder of helpless men? It 
will remain for all time as an inefface- 
able blot upon the history of the British 
marine. 

I will not draw general conclusions 
from this case, although the British 
press contains frequent evidences of an 
extremely brutal view of the work of 
war. I need to recall only the report in 
The Daily Chronicle (London) from 
headquarters, in which the sport of Brit- 
ish soldiers in slaughtering German sol- 
liers is portrayed and held up to praise in 
such shocking terms that I hesitate even 
to utter the words used. 

For to no German soldier is the killing 
of an enemy a joke or sport. 

When history finally passes her ver- 
dict upon the responsibility for this 
most frightful of all wars, she will 
uncover the horrible evil which hatred, 
ignorance, and falsification have erected. 
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So long as this mixture of guilt and 
ignorance dominates the feelings of the 
hostile nations and their leaders, every 
tender of peace on our side would be 
folly, which would not shorten, but 
lengthen the war. The masks must 
first be dropped; our enemies are still 
waging a war of destruction against us. 

With theories and declarations re- 
garding peace we make no progress. 
Whenever our enemies approach us with 
peace proposals which are in consonance 
with Germany’s dignity and securities 
we will always be ready to discuss them. 

In full consciousness of the success in 
arms which we have attained, we dis- 
claim responsibility for the continuance 
of the misery which is filling Europe and 
the world. No one may say that we wish 
to prolong the war unnecessarily to con- 
quer this or that country as a guarantee. 

In previous speeches I sketched the 
general aim of the war. I cannot be more 
definite today, or say what guarantees 
the Imperial Government demands, for 
example, in the Belgian question, or what 
combination of powers seems necessary 
as a foundation for these guarantees. 

Our foes must tell themselves one thing 
—the longer and bitterer they wage this 
war against us, the greater will be the 
necessary guarantees. 

If our enemies wish to erect a barrier 
for all time between us and the rest of 
the world, I should not be surprised if we 
arranged our future accordingly that 
neither in the east nor the west might 
our foes control the entrance gates 
through which they might attack or 
threaten us anew. 

It is well known that France granted 
loans to Russia only under the condition 
that it develop its Polish fortresses and 
railroads against us; also that England 
and France regarded Belgium as their 
route of advance against us. We must 
protect ourselves politically and mili- 
tarily against this, and also insure our 
economic development. What is neces- 
sary, therefore, must be attained; and I 
think there is no one in the Fatherland 
who will not work toward this goal. We 
must preserve full freedom of decision 
regarding the means to this end. 

As I said on Aug. 19, we are not the 


ones who are threatening the small na- 
tions. We are battling in this struggle, 
forced upon us, not to subjugate foreign 
nations, but to protect our life and free- 
dom. This war remains for the German 
Government what it was in the beginning 
and what has been maintained in every 
pronunciamento—a defensive war of the 
German Nation for its future. This war 
can only be ended in a peace which, so 
far as human foresight reaches, will give 
us security against a recurrence. We are 
all united in this aim. That is our 
strength and shall remain so to the end. 
“GERMANY CAN WAIT” 

In his speech, opening the session, Dr. 
von Bethmann Hollweg explained the 
military situation on all the fronts and 
declared emphatically that Germany 
could not be starved out. The country 
had enough food, if properly distributed. 
Germany’s enemies, he said, were suf- 
fering more than the Germans and pay- 
ing higher prices for food. 

Rumors that Germany is on the verge 
of a collapse, said the Chancellor, and the 
attribution of a peace mission to every 
prominent German who goes abroad, 
Prince von Biilow, Prince Maximilian of 
Baden, Dr. Solf, Secretary of the Colo- 
nies, and Cardinal von Hartmann, (re- 
ports in which there is not a word of 
truth,) are all part of a deliberate cam- 
paign to keep up the spirits of the enemy 
peoples in the face of repeated defeats. 

There is not a weak point in the Ger- 
man reckoning. If our enemies do not 
choose to accept the situation and end the 
war now they must do so later. Ger- 
many can wait. 

Turning to the military situation, the 
Chancellor said: 


In order to induce Bulgaria to fight 
for the Entente, Serbia was asked to 
make a territorial concession to which 
she was not inclined. Thus our enemies 
remained at variance. The justified na- 
tional demands of Bulgaria in Mace- 
donia after the last Balkan war were 
considerably restricted in favor of Ser- 
bia. Left in the lurch by Russia, Bul- 
garia, who bore the main burden of the 
war, had to see the fruits of her vic- 
tories fall to her Serbian neighbor. Ser- 
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bia was to be given preference before all 
others because she was to be advanced 
as the power against Austria-Hungary. 

Now King Ferdinand has redeemed the 
pledge which he made to his people at 
the end of the second Balkan war, that 
the Bulgarian colors which then, after 
glorious fighting but severe disappoint- 
ment, were folded up, should be flying 
free over the country lost at that time. 

Serbia, instead of seeking an wunder- 
standing to save the country from the 
sacrifices of a fresh campaign, decided 
not only to oppose the united attack of 
the allied German and Austro-Hun- 
garian armies, but also to attack her 
eastern neighbors. 

Our troops have fought brilliantly in 
the Serbian mountains, overcoming all 
hardships. We tender to them our warm 
thanks, as well as to our loyal Austro- 
Hungarian comrades and to our newly 
won friend the Bulgarian Army, which 
by our side is winning its due place in 
the Balkans. 

With heroic bravery the Turks have 
held watch over the Dardanelles, the fall 
of which Mr. Asquith prophesied in the 
Summer. Today the Dardanelles stand 
firmer than ever. Also at Bagdad the 
Turks have given a perceptible blow to 
the English. 

The opening of the way in the Near 
East is a landmark in the history of this 
war. Direct military connection with 
Turkey is of inestimable value. Econom- 
ically, the imports from the Balkans com- 
plete our supplies in the most welcome 
manner. Prospects, moreover, for the 
future are full of promise. 

Thanks to the foresighted policy of 
King Ferdinand, a firm bridge has been 
constructed between the indissolubly al- 
lied Kaiser powers, the Balkans, and the 
Near East. After the conclusion of peace 
this bridge will not resound with the 
tread of marching battalions, but will 
serve for works of peace and culture. 


Vigorous applause followed this re- 
mark, and Dr. Liebknecht interjected, 
“and of the Deutsche Bank,” which oc- 
casioned a great commotion. 

Continuing, the Chancellor said: 


In the reciprocal exchange of our 
goods we shall strengthen the friend- 
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ship consolidated by the comradeship in 
arms, not in order to stir up nations 
against each other, but in order to par- 
ticipate actively in the rise of countries 
and peoples desirous of vigorous de- 
velopment. What our adversaries have 
lost politically and militarily in the Bal- 
kans, they are now attempting to com- 
pensate themselves for by a policy and 
actions of violence against neutral 
powers, thereby remaining true to the 
principles which they have followed 
from the beginning. 

Now it is Greece’s turn. The Entente 
asserts at first that when the Entente’s 
troops were landed at Saloniki, Greece 
had asked for their assistance. Mean- 
while Venizelos (ex-Premier) has him- 
self expressly declared in the Greek 
Chamber that the landing of the troops 
at Saloniki had no connection with the 
earlier inquiry as to whether the Entente 
could place in readiness 150,000 men for 
the assistance of Greece against Bul- 
garia. 

Arbitrarily England and France be- 
gan disembarking troops at Saloniki 
and proceeded with the landing in spite 
of the energetic protests of the Greek 
Government. Now they are behaving 
there as masters of the country. We 
are now witnessing the interesting spec- 
tacle of how the combatants of Prus- 
sian militarism employ the dominating 
power of the British fleet as a brutal 
menace to compel the Greek Govern- 
ment to violate its duties as a neutral. 
At first the promise of benevolent neu- 
trality was extracted. When the prin- 
ciple was admitted they proceeded to 
interpet it. From Greece was demanded 
the withdrawal of all Greek troops from 
Saloniki and its surroundings, free dis- 
posal of the port for establishing mili- 
tary defensive measures, the transfer- 
ence of the Greek railways and roads to 
the frontier for military transports, and 
freedom for military measures of all 
kinds of Greek territorial waters. That 
is what the Entente understands by 
benevolent neutrality. 

The Greek Government, despite the 
difficult situation, is resolved to continue 
to preserve the neutrality which corre- 
sponds to its desire and which takes into 
consideration the dignity, independence, 
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and interest of Greece. The matter is 


not yet concluded. 


With cunning stage management 
England impressed on the world the idea 
that in noble unselfishness it took up 
arms for the sake of a violated Belgium 
and was called upon to inflict punish- 
ment on Germany for this act of vio- 
lence. England succeeded in making 
capital out of that, but in time she had 
to give up Belgium as the motive for 
war. 

It became publicly known, too, that 
Great Britain’s encircling policy, which 
had been carried out without the pre- 
vious knowledge of Parliament and the 
assumption of obligations toward France, 
which was chained to Russia, had so 
bound the hands of the British Cabinet 
that when Russian mobilization un- 
chained the war, Sir Edward Grey re- 
solved to join in it, whether willingly 
or reluctantly, I offer no opinion. The 
Times newspaper was the first to admit 
that Belgium was not England’s mo- 
tive for war. All the more persistently 
did England continue to denounce us to 
the neutral world as a treaty-breaking 
nation, lusting for power and compelling 
the worlds to submit to its militarism, 
which must be destroyed. 

Whoever pursues a policy of oppres- 
sion, such as the Entente is now pur- 
suing toward Greece, can no longer play 
the hypocrite. This we shall repeat 
before the world as often as England 
tries to hide her true features behind 
a cloud of calumny. 

In an article on Nov. 13 The West- 
minster Gazette openly admitted that 
England had taken up arms against 
Germany because that was the only way 
in which Germany could be mastered. 
The world knows now at least the reason 
for which, at England’s command, this 
murder of nations continues. 

Returning to the military situation, the 
Chancellor said: 

In the east our troops with the 
Austro-Hungarians are occupying a far 
advanced and well consolidated defense. 
The position of Russia is always ready 
for a further advance. In the west, it 
is true, the French and British, with the 
greatest defiance of death, have squeezed 


in our front at some points, but the ir- 
ruption, which was to be forced at all 
costs, failed, as all previous attempts 
had failed. 

The Austro-Hungarian defensive po- 
sitions against Italy are firmly intact. 
In Ausiria’s heroic defense against con- 
tinual attacks the Italians have been ro- 
pulsed with gigantic loss of life. Italv 
shoots to ruins peaceful towns whose de- 
liverance she made her task. This will 
hardly compensate her for her militarv 
failures. 


In Belgium the economical situation 
is almost normal. Industry and com- 
merce have been reinvigorated; mone- 
tary matters have been regulated. The 
post railways and shipping roads are in 
operation, the production of coal is in- 
creasing, and reached in the last quarter 
almost three and a half million tons. Un- 
employment is being checked, but it is 
impossible to bring the labor market to 
its normal state because England is 
strangling Belgian industry by closing 
its overseas export. 


In Poland, Lithuania, and Courland 
we found terrible destruction caused by 
the Russians—a state of complete disso- 
lution. We created new police and mu- 
nicipal laws and sanitary organization. 
Never in history, when so many millions 
are fighting in a life or death struggle, 
has so much peaceful work been ac- 
complished behind the front. 


Economically we have sufficient provi- 
sions, if rightly distributed. This is a 
fundamental determining factor. The 
enemy is paying higher prices than we 
for important foodstuffs. 

From our military and economical sit- 
uation our enemies conclude that we are 
near an immediate collapse and are beg- 
ging for peace. To Prince von Biilow in 
Switzerland, Dr. Solf at The Hague, 
Prince Maximilian of Baden at Stock- 
holm, and Cardinal von Hartmann at 
Rome were attributed missions to me- 
diate for peace. They also said after 
gur Serbian successes that the German 
Emperor was going to Constantinople 
in order to dictate peace from there. 
There is not one word of truth in all 
these legends. This presss campaign 
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began when the Entente policy in the 
Balkans threatened to collapse and the 
enemy attempts to break through in the 
west failed. 

I have tried to give a clear descrip- 
tion of the situation in the theatres of 
the war. Against the logic of facts even 
our enemies can do nothing. Our calcu- 
lation shows no flaws, and there are no 
uncertain factors to shatter our firm 
confidence. If our enemies are not in- 
clined to yield to facts they will have 
to do so later. 


The German people is unshaken in 
its reliance upon its strength, which is 
invincible. It would be an insult to try 
to make us believe that we, strong from 
victory and standing far out in the en- 
emy’s country, should be inferior in en- 
durance, activity, and internal moral 
power to our enemies, who are still- 
dreaming of victory. 

No, we shall not yield to words. We- 
shall resolutely carry out the war which 
the enemy wanted, in order to complete 
what Germany’s future demands from us. 


Crosses 


By BEATRICE BARRY 


There is a cross—a cross of iron, 
The gift of an iron hand. 
Who wears it over his iron heart, 
He must relentlessly do his part 
For the sake of the Fatherland, 
And deal, with bullet and bayonet thrust, 
Death and despair—alas, he must! 


There is another cross; it is 
Simply a cross of red. 
Who wears it knows neither friend nor foe, 
But pity only; and to and fro, 
In the wake of the carnage dread, 
He is swift to carry relief from pain, 
And, to the tortured, strength again. 


Working to save, salvation’s own 

Sign he may fairly don. 
The bursting shells and the shrapnel dust 
Fall, all unheeded; if die he must, 

He will die-——_but his work lives on; 
He is tender, tireless, and none more brave; 
Fighting always—to cheat the grave. 


If it is true a day is due 
When reckoning shall be made, 
Who then will face the tribunal dread, 
Among the ranks of the risen dead, 
Calm, steadfast, and unafraid? 
In the dawn of that Resurrection Morn, 


Which cross then will be proudly worn? 
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Situation in the Balkans 





Second Phase of the Campaign Following the Germanic- 


Bulgarian Victory Over Serbia 


ITH the capture by Bulgarian 
forces of Prisrend, in western 
Serbia, near the Albanian 


border, and the surrender of 
Monastir in the south—both admitted in 
London on Dec. 1, 1915, the Teutonic- 
Bulgarian allies had thoroughly disposed 
of the Serbian army. A very small frac- 
tion of the Serbian forces was able to 
form a junction with the British and 
French in Macedonia; the remainder by 
Dec. 19 had scattered in guerrilla bands 
among the wild hills of Eastern Albania 
and Montenegro. On Dec. 10 the press 
in London announced that the British 
and French forces in the southeastern 
part of Serbia were retiring before the 
onslaughts of superior forces of Bul- 
garians. By Dec. 16 they had retreated 
entirely across the Greek frontier and 
close to their strongly fortified base at 
Saloniki, where reinforcements were re- 
ported to be arriving daily. 


The presence of the still mobilized 
Greek army at Saloniki, and the question 
whether Greece would permit the armies 
of the Teutonic powers and of Bulgaria 
to cross her neutral frontier formed 
problems that were acute, even after the 
report from Berlin on Dec. 4 that Greece 
had assured the Entente Allies the use 
of the Saloniki-Glevegli Railroad and the 
other Macedonian railways from Saloniki 
to Monastir and from Saloniki to Okts- 
chiliar, besides Kavala Harbor. But that 
furnished to the Entente an extensive 
theatre of operations, which it guaran- 
teed to return to Greece after the war, 
and in a dispatch to THE NEw York 
Times, dated at Saloniki on Dec. 14, 
Richard Harding Davis said: 


Two months of debate and uncertainty 
were concluded at 4 o’clock this morning 
when the Greek Army began the evacu- 
ation of that strip of Greek territory 
stretching from Doiran to Saloniki. 

This ends a situation of the greatest em- 
barrassment to the British and French 
armies here. Instead, as stated in the 





German communiqués, of the Anglo- 
French leaving Saloniki, it is a sign that 
they have just begun to fight. It is the 
clearing of the prize ring. 

The Allies now control the customs. 

The enemy’s Consuls are expected to 
leave at once, the spy nuisance will end, 
and except for one battalion of Greeks 
remaining as a sign of Greek sovereignty 
the entire Greek Army will withdraw 
eighty miles west. 


Since sunrise an unbroken column of 
Greek regiments has been departing with 
artillery, cavalry, pontoons, ambulances, 
and thousands of ponies and donkeys 
carrying fodder, supplies, and tents. The 
sidewalks are invaded by long lines of 
infantry. The water front along which the 
column is passing is blocked with spec- 
tators of all nationalities. 


Dispatches to The Daily Mail of Lon- 
don from its Athens correspondent on 
Dec. 18 estimated the total available 
Germanic forces near Saloniki at 200,000. 
The London Morning Post’s Athens cor- 
respondent said the fact that action to 
drive the Allies from Saloniki had not yet 
begun was attributed in diplomatic 
circles to the necessity in which the Ger- 
mans found themselves of concentrating 
sufficient forces, repairing of communi- 
cations destroyed by the Allies and Ser- 
bians, and of bringing up sufficient sup- 
plies of munitions. The Mail’s corre- 
spondent also sent a report that the in- 
tended German reinforcements had been 
diverted to Rustchuk, to meet the ex- 
pected menace from Russia. The sec- 
ond great phase of the Balkan campaign 
had begun with Saloniki strongly forti- 
fied, with the backing of warships; the 
strengthening of the Entente’s position 
at Gallipoli; the presence of a powerful 
Russian army on the Rumanian border, 
and the placing of Egypt in a state of de- 
fense. 


Rumania is today the most potent in- 
fluence in the East. She can put into 
the field an army fully as great as the 
combined Teuton-Bulgar army now in 
Serbia, and holds a strategical position 
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which would enable her to strike wher- 
ever she can be most effective. 

The overrunning of Serbia is sure to 
deeply impress Bucharest, and before the 
Entente Allies can hope to see the Ru- 
manians fighting under their banner, 
they will have to send enough men to the 
Balkans to keep the Bulgarians busy and 
prevent Rumania from being struck in 
the flank and rear. In this may be 
found the true answer as to why Russia 


was preparing an invasion of Bulgaria 
during December. If Russia really does 
send 350,000 men into Bulgaria, thq@ 
Serbian campaign in so far as it affects 
Sofia will have to be abandoned. The 
Bulgarians cannot muster more than this 
number all told. And once the Russians 
have landed on the Danube, unless the 
Bulgarian forces were drawn from Serbia 
to resist them, they would be in Sofia in 
six weeks’ time. 


Gorizia and Its Battle Front 


Campaign on the Terraces of the Julian Alps 
to December 18, 1915 


the keys to the doors of Klagen- 

furt and Vienna. In 1797 Napo- 

leon needed only one, Gorizia, which 
had taken him to within 100 miles of 
the Austrian capital, when peace cut 
short his march. But tactics, if not 
strategy, have changed since then. Now, 
on account of gigantic howitzers and 
long-range naval guns, the key of Go- 
rizia would be useless without those of 
Tolmino and Trieste. 


is tes Gorizia, and Trieste are 


Will the first sign of exhaustion 
among the Teutons be betrayed by the 
taking of Gorizia? Insistent reports 
from neutral diplomatic sources have 
been to the effect that Emperor Will- 
iam’s recent visit to Vienna was to dis- 
suade Emperor Francis Joseph from 
concluding a separate peace with Italy. 
That he could not do this without the 
concurrence of all the Entente powers 
was emphasized by Baron Sonnino’s 
statement in the Italian Parliament on 
Dec. 2 that Italy had signed the joint 
treaty of the powers pledging not to 
conclude a separate peace. Meanwhile, 
on Dec. 1, the official Austrian report 
contained the significant words that, if 
humanly possible, the Italians “ will, at 
all costs, force a victory near Gorizia.” 


Italy had seemed thus far not to be 
making much progress in her campaign. 


The reason is obvious. The superiority 
of defensive operations by trench war- 


fare had been demonstrated in France — 


long before Italy declared war on Aus- 
tria. To the immense natural advan- 
tage accrued from having the Alps as 
her boundary line, which must be scaled 
and pierced by an invading Italian army, 
Austria had time to fortify them with 
formidable trench works. The Isonzo, 
her most vulnerable line, is defended by 
the powerful terraces of the Julian Alps, 
rising on three sides before Gorizia, the 
plateau of the Carso forming the south- 
ern tier. Now the town and spur of 
Podgora, which gives command of Go- 
rizia, are in Italian hands, and the 
heights of Oslavia, which also dominate 
the bridgehead, have been taken. 

Had Austria’s forces not been worn 
very thin by withdrawals to many fronts 
the Isonzo could have been easily de- 
fended, and Plava and Monfalcone would 
never have been yielded to Italy. At the 
present conjuncture Italy has made im- 
possible what should have been a formid- 
able invasion of her own territory from 
the Alps, and, having pierced Austria’s 
Isonzo line at the centre, she is prepar- 
ing either to force a retreat of the in- 
ferior Austrian troops—Austria’s best 
troops were long since destroyed—or to 
voll them up and defeat them in detail 
on both flanks. This, possibly, explains 
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Region of Italian Operations About Gorizia. 


the perturbation of Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

The town of Gorizia is like the or- 
chestra of a Greek theatre, the stage 
being the vast rolling fields stretching 
southward, on the east Isonzo, to the 
foothills of the Monte San Michele, while 
the audience may be imagined as occu- 
pying the half-encircling mountains to 
the west, north, and east—the three sum- 
mits of the Podgora heights. 


Into this audience the Italians sud- 


denly threw themselves on Nov. 23, and 
secured what may be considered a box 
commanding the entire auditorium as 
well as the broad approach across the 
stage. It was then that they captured 
the highest of the three peaks of the 
Podgora, Monte Calvario. With Italian 
guns on this peak there has since been 
expected an exit of occupants from the 
entire theatre, not perhaps without the 
assistance of the infantry operating 
from the stage. 





Russia’s Winter Prospects 





By a Military Expert 


was evident that the Teutons’ “ scis- 

sor movement ” would cause the fall 

of Warsaw, none of the military 
critics of this country thought the Ger- 
mans would push further east. With the 
fall of Warsaw, it was argued, they would 
hold what is probably the strongest de- 
fensive line to be found in any of the 
war theatres—the line of the San, the 
Vistula, the Narew, and the upper 
Niemen. The logical step, as it appeared 
at that time to our critics, was for the 
Germans to intrench on this line and to 
act purely on the defensive while turn- 
ing their strength westward into France. 


[: the latter part of last July, when it 


Other considerations, however, moved 
the German General Staff to adopt a 
different plan. The very demoraliza- 
tion of the Russian forces, coupled with 
a well-known shortage of ammunition, 
indicated the possibility of eliminating 
Russia entirely from the conflict. 

Germany, therefore, decided to push on 
and take the chances of beating Russia to 
her knees. By this decision the German 
Army was condemned to an indefinite 
offensive. The Russians were driven 
back mile after mile, and in a short time 
the Germans held the entire railroad line 
through Vilna, Grodno, Brest-Litovsk, 
and Kovel. Again an opportunity was 
presented to Germany to intrench and 
strike against the west. Almost all of 
Poland was in German hands, her own 
borders were absolutely safe from in- 
vasion—in fact, for many months to 
come there was nothing to fear from the 
only one of Germany’s enemies who, 
while it can be defeated, cannot be 
crushed. 

The temptation was too great to be 
resisted. Visions of the capture of 
Petrograd were before the German eyes, 
the prize which the genius of Napoleon 


could not reach was almost within their 
grasp. Once again a north and south 
railway, in a country where good high- 
ways are almost unknown, was aban- 
doned and a drive to the next line of 
railroad, fully 200 miles distant, was 
started. The Russians were driven back 
as before, but before the line of the 
railroad was reached something hap- 
pened, and the Russians held fast. The 
German drive was ended. 

The German problem on the present 
front is a peculiarly difficult one. Of 
the two north and south or lateral rail- 
roads in this part of Russia one is 
behind the Teutons at least 200 miles— 
much too far in their rear to be of 
service—the other is held for the most 
part by the Russians. Several railroad 
lines come up perpendicular to the front 
from the field bases. These roads are 
adequate to transport the needed sup- 
plies to certain specified points on the 
line. But when supplies reach these 
points the facilities for distribution break 
down, for not only is there no lateral 
railroad, but lateral highways are few 
and incapable of bearing heavy continu- 
ous vehicular traffic. 

Germany, then, is dependent almost 
entirely on the dirt roads in a country 
where good roads are unknown. When 
the heavy snows come and these roads 
cannot be traveled, the question natu- 
rally arises, can Germany remain on 
her present line all Winter or will she 
have to retire in order to obtain the 
benefit of the line in her rear, through 
Vilna, Grodno, and Brest-Litovsk? Ger- 
many alone can answer, but the prob- 
lem is an ever present one, growing more 
acute with each day that passes. In fact, 
rumors have been plentiful to the effect 
that Germany is already preparing the 
last-named line for occupancy prepara- 
tory to falling back. 
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President Wilson’s Note 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 6, 1915. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR 
PENFIELD: 


Please deliver a note to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, textually as follows: 


ELIABLE information obtained 
R from American and other sur- 
vivors who were passengers on 
the steamship Ancona shows 
that on Nov. 7 a submarine flying the 
Austro-Hungarian flag fired a solid shot 
toward the steamship, that thereupon 
the Ancona attempted to escape, but, 
being overhauled by the submarine, she 
stopped, that after a brief period and 
before the crew and passengers were all 
able to take to the boats the submarine 
fired a number of shells at the vessel 
and finally torpedoed and sank her while 
there were yet many persons on board, 
and that by gunfire and foundering of 
the vessel a large number of persons 
lost their lives or were seriously injured, 
among whom were citizens of the United 
States. 

The public statement of the Austro- 
Hungarian Admiralty has been brought 
to the attention of the Government of 
the United States and received careful 
consideration. This statement substan- 
tially confirms the principle declaration 
of the survivors, as it admits that the 
Ancona, after being shelled, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk while persons were 
still on board. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government 
has been advised, through the corre- 
spondence which has passed between the 
United Stgtes and Germany, of the atti- 
tude the Government of the United 
States as to the use of submarines in 
attacking vessels of commerce, and the 
acquiescence of Germany in that atti- 
tude, yet with full knowledge on the 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment of the views of the Government of 
the United States as expressed in no 


Sinking of the Ancona 





and the Austrian Reply 


uncertain terms to the ally of Austria- 
Hungary, the commander of the subma- 
rine which attacked the Ancona failed 
to put in a place of safety the crew and 
passengers of the vessel which they pur- 
posed to destroy because, it is presumed, 
of the impossibility of taking it into 
port as a prize of war. 

The Government of the United States 
considers that the commander violated 
the principles of international law and 
of humanity by shelling and torpedoing 
the Ancona before the persons on board 
had been put in a place of safety or 
even given sufficient time to leave the 
vessel. The conduct of the commander 
can only be characterized as wanton 
slaughter of defensive noncombatants, 
since at the time when the vessel was 
shelled and torpedoed she was not, it 
appears, resisting or attempting to es- 
cape, and no other reason is sufficient 
to excuse such an attack, not even the 
possibility of rescue. 

The Government of the United States 
is forced, therefore, to conclude either 
that the commander of the submarine 
acted in violation of his instructions or 
that the Imperial and Royal Government 
failed to issue instructions to the com- 
manders of its submarines in accordanee 
with the law of nations and the prin- 
ciples of humanity. The Government 
of the United States is unwilling to be- 
lieve the latter alternative and to credit 
the Austro-Hungarian Government with 
an intention to permit its submarines to 
destroy the lives of helpless men, wo- 
men, and children. It prefers to believe 
that the commander of the submarine 
committed this outrage without authority 
and contrary to the general or special 
instructions which he had received. 

As the good relations of the two 
countries must rest upon a common re- 
gard for law and humanity, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot be 
expected to do otherwise than to de- 
mand that the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
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ernment denounce the sinking of the 
Ancona as an illegal and indefensible 
act; that the officer who perpetrated the 
deed be punished, and that reparation 
by the payment of an indemnity be made 
for the citizens of the United States who 
were killed or injured by the attack on 
the vessel. 

The Government of the United States 
expects that the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 












ernment, appreciating the gravity of the 
case, will accede to its demand promptly, 
and it rests this expectation on the be- 
lief that the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment will not sanction or defend an act 
which is condemned by the world as in- 
humane and barbarous, which is abhor- 
rent to all civilized nations, and which 
has caused the death of innocent Ameri- 
can citizens. LANSING. 


Defense of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty 


The Austro-Hungarian Admiralty on 
Dec. 15, 1915, stated its case and the at- 
titude of the naval authorities as follows: 

T is a submarine commander’s duty 

to make a report to a designated base 

as soon as possible, and the com- 
mander who sank the Ancona did this as 
soon as he was within wireless distance 
of land. He made a supplementary re- 
port at Pola and accompanied it with his 
log. No examination of the crew was 
held, because the commander’s report 
was considered complete, and there was 
no reason to suppose that the crew could 
add anything thereto. 

So far as the commander is concerned, 
his course is clear. The Admiralty has 
received his report and sees no reason to 
find any fault with his course of action. 

If any such reason existed—that is, 
if the Admiralty had found that the 
commander had done anything contrary 
to his instructions—it would spontane- 
ously institute an investigation against 
him without waiting for any demand to 
come from some foreign Government. 
It can happen that a commander in the 


heat of battle deals contrary to instruc- 
tions, but nothing of the kind has oc- 
curred in this case. ; 

It appears clearly from his report 
that his ship was in danger, indeed, in 
double danger, first from the fact that 
an enemy boat was approaching on a 
line that threatened to cut off his re- 
treat, and the enemy ship and the An- 
cona could have established his radius 
of action and could have set a torpedo 
boat flotilla on him, and, second, there 
was danger of the Ancona escaping, 
which, according to his instructions, was 
to be prevented in all circumstances. 
Hence the conduct of the commander, 
much as the loss of innocent lives must 
be regretted and deplored, cannot be dis- 
approved. ; 

On the contrary, if he had departed 
without destroying the Ancona it would 
have been a failure to do his duty, since 
the Ancona could have notified othei 
ships of his whereabouts. The loss of 
American lives is regrettable, as well as 
that Americans used a vessel belonging 
to a nation at war with Austria-Hungary. 


Foreign Minister Burian’s Reply 


SECRETARY OF STATE, WASHINGTON: 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, VIENNA, 
Dec. 15, 1915. 
Following note received from Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs noon today: 

7 reply to the much esteemed note, 
No. 4,167, which his Excellency Mr. 
¥rederic Courtland Penfield, Ambas- 

sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


ef the United States of America, di- 
rected to him in the name of the Ameri- 
can Government under date of the 9th 
inst., and in the matter of the sinking 
of the Italian steamer Ancona, the 
undersigned, preliminary to a thorough, 
meritorious treatment of the demand, 
has the honor to observe that the sharp- 
ness with which the Government of the 














United States considers it necessary to 
blame the commanding officer of the 
submarine concerned in the affair, and 
the firmness in which the demands ad- 
dressed to the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment appear to be expressed, might 
well have warranted the expectation that 
the Government of the United States 
should precisely specify the actual cir- 
cumstances of the affair upon which it 
bases its case. 

As is not difficult to perceive, the 
presentation of the facts in the case in 
the aforesaid note leaves room for many 
doubts, and even if this presentation 
were correct in all points and the most 
rigorous legal conception were applied to 
the judgment of the case, it does not 
in any way sufficiently warrant attach- 
ing blame to the commanding officer of 
the war vessel or to the Imperial and 
Royal Government. 

The Government of the United States 
has also failed to designate the persons 
upon whose testimony it relies and to 
whom it apparently believes it may 
attribute a higher degree of credibility 
than to the commander of the Imperial 
and Royal Fleet. The note also fails 
to give any information whatsoever as 
to the number, names, and more precise 
fate of the American citizens who were 
on board of the said steamer at the criti- 
cal moment. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that the 
Washington Cabinet has now made a 
positive statement to the effect that citi- 
zens of the United Staes of America 
came to grief in the incident in ques- 
tion, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment is in principle ready to enter into 
an exchange of views in the affair with 
the Government of the United: States. 
It must, however, in the first place, raise 
the question why that Government failed 
to give juridical reasons for the de- 
mands set forth in its note with refer- 
ence to the special circumstances of the 
incriminating events upon which it itself 
lays stress, and why in lieu thereof it 
referred to an exchange of correspon- 
dence which it has conducted with an- 
other Government in other cases. 

The Imperial and Royal Government 
is the less able to follow the Washing- 
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ton Cabinet in this unusual path, since 
it by no means possesses authentic knowl- 
edge of all of the pertinent correspon- 
dence of the Government of the United 
States, nor is it of the opinion that such 
knowledge might be sufficient for it in 
the present case, which, in so far as it 
is informed, is in essential points of 
another nature than the case or cases 
to which the Government of the United 
States seems to allude. The Imperial and 
Royal Government may, therefore, leave 
t to the Washington Cabinet to formulate 
the particular points of law against 
which the commanding officer of the sub- 
marine is alleged to have offended on the 
occasion of the sinking of the Ancona. 
The Government of the United States 
has also seen fit to refer to the atti- 
tude which the Berlin Cabinet assumed 
in the above mentioned correspondence. 
The Imperial and Royal Government 
finds in the much esteemed note no 
indication whatever of the intent with 
which this reference was made. Should, 
however, the Government of the United 
States thereby have intended to express 
an opinion to the effect that a prejudice 
of whatever nature existed for the Im- 
perial and Royal Government with re- 
spect to the juridical consideration of the 
affair in question, this Government must, 
in order to prelude possible misunder- 
standings, declare that, as a matter of 
course, it reserves to itself full freedom 
of maintaining its own legal views in the 
discussion of the case of the Ancona. 
In having the honor to have recourse 
to the kindness of his Excellency the 
Ambassador of the United States of 
America with the most respectful re- 
quest to be good enough to communicate 
the foregoing to the American Govern- 
ment, and on this occasion to state that 
the Imperial and Royal Government, in 
no less degree than the American Gov- 
ernment, and under all circumstances, 
most sincerely deplores the fate of the 
innocent victims of the incident in ques- 
tion, the undersigned at the same time 
avails himself of this opportunity to re- 
new the expression of his most distin- 
guished consideration to his Excellency 
the Ambassador. (Signed) BURIAN. 
PENFIELD. 











Magazinists of the World on the War 


Condensed From Leading Reviews 


Several articles printed by joint arrangement with leading magazines of Europe appear 


elsewhere in this number. 


The subjoined excerpts represent the entire range of able opinion, 


comment, and information concerning the war as expressed in the chief magazines of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Russia, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Great Britain, and the 


United States. 


America’s Duty 


By Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 


Baron de Constant, diplomat, legislator, has outlined in The Atlantic Monthly for December 
what he conceives to be the fitting policy of America in respect of questions raised by the 


war. 


He has written extensively upon arbitration and the organization of peace and repre- 
sented France at the two Hague Conferences and The Hague court. 
a hardened militarist that he approaches his subject. 


It is, therefore, not as 
The reasoning and conclusions of Baron 


de Constant are of interest to this country, where he is held in high regard. 


HE United States, who were the pro- 
moters of the organization of inter- 
national peace, see the very princi- 

ples of their work threatened by the pres- 
ent war, and not only their work but the 
guarantee of their existence. * * * 

The peace observed by the United 
States with Great Britain or with France 
or Russia has never been “ peace at any 
price.” It has always been based on a 
spirit of conciliation and justice, on mu- 
tual respect for right and on the guaran- 
ties provided by treaty. The violation of 
treaties is incompatible with peace and 
is, in fact, the negation of peace and 
a crime against peace. * * * And if, 
furthermore, the violated treaties were 
signed by the United States, and if they 
admit such violation, they simultaneously 
renounce their rights, their duty, and the 
part they should play. * * * 

All neutrals have, of course, been in- 
fluenced by the brute force of the Ger- 
man system of terrorization. Germany’s 
neighbors could hardly look on without 
trembling at the spectacle of the weakest 
State invaded by the strongest, one that 
had guaranteed its neutrality! It is quite 
easy to understand why Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Denmark should hesitate to ex- 
pose themselves to the terrible fate of 
Belgium. It was a question of life or 
The risks run by Ameri- 


death for them. 


can democracy were quite different and 
much smaller, if there were such risks, 
and that is why its duty was so evident. 
For this reason the admirers of the 
United States were deeply disappointed 
when that country remained unmoved by 
the declaration of war, the violation of 
Luxembourg and Belgium, and all the 
execrable crimes that will forever hold 
up the tragic month of August, 1914, to 
the horror of the world. It is true that 
the Pope, who is still more inaccessible 
and invulnerable than the Government of 
the United States, has observed the same 
reserve, but at the cost of a great weak- 
ening of his churches and of religion it- 
self. Who can maintain that this war 
should lay Europe waste with impunity, 
in the name of the German God allied 
with the God of Mohammed, without a 
word from the representative of Christ? 
St. Peter has denied his Master a fourth 
time! 

The abstention of the United States 
Government is, to my mind, more serious 
than that of the Pope, because the United 
States are a young people—the great re- 
source on which we counted for a better 
future. If France had held aloof under 
similar circumstances, it would have been 
said that the French were an old nation 
in a state of decadence. But that was 
not the case. France has often laid her- 
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self open to unfavorable opinions from 
foreigners who see her under false con- 
ditions, but she did not hesitate to do her 
duty, and, after one year, she is still 
more determined than on the first day. 

In August, 1914, the United States 
ought to have uttered a whole-hearted 
protest against any violation of right. 
A definite, humane protest from them 
would have had incalculable consequences. 
It would have opened the eyes of the Ger- 
man people by warning them that they 
were on the wrong road. It would have 
emboldened other neutrals and brought 
them together, and, in this way, the peo- 
ple of the United States would have been 
raised to the rank of directors of the 
modern conscience and also to that of 
judge for the future. And what a judge! 
No mere Pontius Pilate, indifferent to the 
death of the Just Man, but the arbitrator 
to whom all would have had recourse 
after the war. 

A year has gone by. Is the duty of 
the United States any less urgent than 
it was? No; even admitting a complete 
victory for the German armies, the duty 
of America will be all the more thankless 
and the more pressing. The longer the 


Britain’s War Finance 


Government of the United States delays 
its protest, the more certain will be the 
necessity of making that protest. 

Sooner or later—and the sooner the 
wiser—the United States, without declar- 
ing or waging a useless war on Germany, 
must depart from their reserve and take 
up their part as the guardians of right. 
Their subsequent influence will depend 
upon the clearness and definiteness with 
which they speak. They will not have be- 
come belligerents, but they will have 
taken sides. If it is urged that the Ger- 
man jingoes in the United States will re- 
spond by attempting to cause general dis- 
organization, my reply is that such an at- 
tempt would not only fail, but would 
demonstrate that it was to the interest of 
the United States to prevent the war 
and to prevent the triumph of German 
pride. 

It seems to me that the United States, 
without taking up arms, can still con- 
ciliate their interest with their duty, the 
Monroe Doctrine with their need for sta-" 
bility. They can give distracted Europe 
the example of their union in respecting 
right, and help her to establish a new 
order on the basis of a permanent peace. 


and Economic Future 


By J. Ellis Barker 


In The Nineteenth Century and After 
for December Mr. Barker makes the fol- 
lowing summary of the cost of Britain’s 
war: 

LITTLE while ago Mr. Montagu 

stated in the House of Commons 

that the British war expenditure 
came to £5,000,000 a day, that the war 
was swallowing up half the national in- 
come. This was evidently a very serious 
understatement. Five million pounds a 
day is equal to £1,825,000,000 a year. Ac- 
cording to the British Census of Produc- 
tion, published in December, 1912, and 
relating to the year 1907, the national in- 
come of that year amounted to £2,000,- 
000,000. Even the most optimistic statis- 
ticians have not seen in that figure a 
very great understatement. It therefore 





appears that the British war expenditure 
per day is at present approximately ecual 
to the entire national income per day in 
normal times. It need, however, scarcely 
be pointed out that the war, which has 
taken 3,000,000 able-bodied Britisn men 
from the productive occupations, and 
which has diverted the industries from 
the production of useful commodities to 
that of war material, has very seriously 
diminished the national income. Besides, 
with the constantly increasing numbers of 
the British Army, and the steadily grow- 
ing financial requirements of the Allies 
for British loans and subsidies, the daily 
war expenditure of this country will 
probably continue increasing. Hence, the 
daily cost of the war may soon greatly 
exceed the whole of the national income. 
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The vastness of Great Britain’s war 
expenditure staggers the imagination not 
only of people in general but even that of 
financiers and statisticians. It can be 
visualized only by comparison. The 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, which 
lasted nine months, cost Germany £60,- 
000,000; the Panama Canal, the greatest 
and the most expensive engineering un- 
dertaking the world has seen, cost the 
United States in ten years £80,000,000; 
the Boer war, which lasted three years, 
cost this country £250,000,000. It follows 
that Great Britain spends on the war 
every two weeks almost as much as the 
total cost of the Panama Canal, and 
that she spends every two months con- 
siderably more than she did during the 
whole of the protracted campaign against 
the Boers. 

The war has so far cost about £1,300,- 
000,000. The national capital of Great 
Britain is usually estimated to amount to 
about £12,000,000,000. As the struggle 
seems likely to continue for very many 
months, it may eventually swallow a sum 


equal to one-third of the British national 
capital, if not more. Interest will have 
to be paid on the gigantic war debt. Its 
capital must gradually be reduced to 
manageable proportions by purchase, and 
in addition untold millions will be re- 
quired every year for the support of the 
crippled and incapacitated veterans, and 
for the widows and orphans. Before the 
war, budgets of £200,000,000 per year 
seemed monstrous. After the war, bud- 
gets of £400,000,000 may seem modest. 
If we now remember that years of hard 
times followed the relatively cheap Boer 
war we can well understand that states- 
men and business men look with grave 
anxiety and alarm into the future and at 
the mountainous debt which Great Brit- 
ain is rapidly piling up, and that they 
are asking themselves: Can this over- 
taxed country stand the additional finan- 
cial burdens? Will not the war destroy 
the British industries and trade, drive 
the country into bankruptcy and ruin, or 
at least permanently impoverish Great 
Britain? 


Criminal Psychology and War 


By Dr. Erich Wulffen 


Judge of the District Court at Zwickau, Germany. 


This article appeared originally in the supplement of the Berliner Tageblatt of Oct. 24, 1915. 


HE influence of war on the criminal- 
ity of a people cannot be judged 
until from two to five years after 
the war. According to statistics the total 
of all crimes decreases during a war in 
all nations. This is proved, in a strik- 
ing manner, by the French and Prussian 
criminal statistics of 1870-71. But, be- 
ginning with the very year after the war, 
the figures again reached the point where 
they had been before the war, and con- 
tinued to increase appreciably during the 
next three to five years. Then they 
dropped again to the ante-bellum ratio. 
Influences of war on criminality be- 
come distinctly perceptible, and it is ap- 
parent that such influences must be 
stronger in proportion to the length of a 
For this reason, we must expect a 


war. 








considerable increase in criminality in all 
the belligerent nations after this war. 


The question of weapons is interesting. 
The history of mankind teaches us that 
thrusting and slashing weapons and fire- 
arms were invented -for hunting, and bet- 
tered and completed for combat and war- 
fare. But history shows also that crimi- 
nals borrow their weapons from hunting 
and war; criminals have not invented a 
single weapon unaided. Dagger and 
knife, the hunting and fighting weapons 
of primitive peoples, were superseded for 
warlike use by sword, sabre, and bayonet. 
Thereupon dagger and knife became the 
weapons of major and minor criminals, 
but in this war they are again coming 
into a place of honor. 

The arrow is a primitive weapon; Eng- 
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lish airmen have again revived it. Dum- 
dum bullets recall the barbed weapons of 
privitive days. “Stinkpots” were once 
the most dangerous weapon of the Mon- 
golian pirate. The infernal machine used 
by the notorious Thomas on a ship in 
Bremerhaven in 1875 was also no in- 
vention of a criminal. Infernal machines 
were used in war a long time ago, and 
later, for instance in 1585, they were 
employed to blow up the bridge built by 
the Duke of Parma over the Scheldt. 

As the criminal does not himself in- 
vent any weapon, but simply makes use 
of war weapons already tested, we shall 
probably witness after the war a more 
widespread use by criminals of the new 
weapons brought forward in the present 
conflict. After the war of 1870-71 par- 
ticularly noticeable use was made by 
criminals of explosives. 

For these reasons the pros and cons 
of projected instruction of boys in the 
use of arms should be carefully weighed. 
For my part, I think that a great in- 
crease both of accidental and deliberate 
homicidal acts is to be expected if this 
form of instruction is introduced. Just 
before the outbreak of the war Govern- 
ments were considering limiting the trade 
in weapons in order to counteract their 
growing misuse by criminals and luna- 
tics. 

Another question is whether there will 
not be an evil influence on the criminali- 
ty of children, whose fathers have been 
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participators in the war, born after or 
during the conflict. This may well be 
the case if the fathers have gone through 
nerve-shattering horrors. Some have 
sought to show that the great increase 
among youthful criminals in Germany 
during the eighties was due to what the 
fathers had undergone in 1870-71. Possi- 
bly the proofs adduced were not suffi- 
cient, but, in any case, German criminal 
statistics of these years are not without 
significance. 

From 1889 on, the comparative figures 
of youthful criminals sentenced begin to 
increase remarkably, and, in the follow- 
ing years, the increase goes forward by 
leaps and bounds. Those are the years 
during which children born in 1870-71 
reached the years of strongly juvenile 
criminal instincts. Like results come 
from a study of the combined statistics 
of criminals sentenced; that is, for 
grown-ups and juveniles. 

It is naturally impossible to give fig- 
ures on the influence of the war of 1870- © 
71 on juvenile criminality. The increas- 
ing industrialization of Germany had also 
much to do with it. But, in the case of 
the war of 1914-16, the whole question 
certainly takes on great importance, 
since the millions of soldiers at the front 
represent 10 per cent. of the population 
exposed for a long period to the effects 
of warlike experiences which, in violence 
and nerve-shaking characteristics, far 
surpass those of 1870-71. 


German Education: A Leading Factor in German 
. Success 
By Professor Dr. G. Budde 


The article from which this is translated appeared originally 


in the Illustrirte Zeitung 


of Nov. 1, 1915. 


SHORT time ago the Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Dr. J. E. Rus- 

sell, in a lecture before teachers, re- 
marked that one must admire the ex- 
cellence of the educational system of the 


Germans, which alone had enabled them 


to defy a world of enemies. Though it 


is not alone our education to which we 
owe the great victories of the present 
war, there can be no question that we 
owed much to it before this war, and have 
also become its debtors as a result of the 
present conflict. German education was 
and is a prime factor in German suc- 
cess. 
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But it must be remembered that this 
success is due, first of all, to the spirit 
of German education, as it was trans- 
mitted to the German educational system 
by men like Pestalozzi, von Humboldt, 
Siivern, and others: * * * 

The work of our pedagogues had as a 
basis the’ idea of Pestalozzi that all edu- 
cation of youth must develop all the 
mental power from within by means of 
a method based on man’s inner nature. 
Stivern wished to imbue both lower and 
higher schools with this principle, in the 
educational scheme worked out by him. 
This was the basic idea of a school of 
thought in which individuality and in- 
terest in the individual were combined 
with the great events in the history of 
Prussian officialdom. Recognition of in- 
dividual life was especially emphasized; 
all that tended to kill it was emphatical- 
ly rejected. 

From the point of view of this school 
of thought the most important thing of 
all was to bring about a most thorough 
awakening of personal life, not only in 
the interest of the individual but in that 
of the State. Its exponents believed that 
man must be educated not for external 
objects, not even for his human fellows, 
but for himself, that he should he made 
into an independent personality and a 
spiritual individuality. Such an end hav- 
ing been attained, they thought, he would 
be capable of the best external influence 
also, since a man who does not make an 
external purpose his principal goal, but, 
before all else, deepens and strengthens 
his soul, will ke in a position to do his 
best for his fellow-men. In other words, 
the idea was to build up a personality 
first, and only then to proceed to social 
education. * * * 

But this spirit, the spirit of genuine 
German education, thrives only in an 
atmosphere of freedom of personal life; 
it withers as soon as the bureaucratic 
pattern is forced upon it. That was an- 
other lesson taught us by the stirring 
days of 100 years ago. Those who im- 
mediately succeeded Humboldt failed en- 
tirely to understand the pedagogic de- 
mand of his spiritual executor, Stivern. 
The principles of Stivern were finally 
“robbed of their original basis by op- 
posing tendencies and adapted to the 


rigid formal system which again came to 
the fore.” Until far into the nineteenth 
century lower and higher schools suf- 
fered equally from this formal system 
and the awakening of personal life, in- 
sisted upon by the spirit of German edu- 
cation, was hampered. In fact, even 
until the present day we have not been 
able to overcome this formal system suf- 
ficiently to conform to the personality- 
building spirit of the originators of the 
German educational idea. 

But, on the other hand, we must no% 
overlook the fact that, despite this too 
rigid educational development, German 
education in the course of the nineteenth 
century has acquired an organization 
which has had the most beneficial effects 
on the development of the nation. This 
organization has undoubtedly hampered 
the spirit of German education, but has 
never killed it. Quite on the contrary, it 
shows, in the continual fights waged by 
it, even until very recently, against the 
pedagogic blunders of educational or- 
ganization a still unimpaired vitality. 

Thus, German education, which even 
in the past showed its power, has become 
again, in the present tremendous strug- 
gle between nations, a leading factor in 
German success. One might draw from 
this the deduction that nothing ought to 
be changed in the present form of Ger- 
man education, as it represents an ideal 
not to be excelled * * * 

Those, however, taking such a view are 
not working for the best interests of Ger- 
man education. It will preserve its 
strength in future only if it is changed 
to meet the new, conditions and tasks 
with which the future will confront it. 
When Germany emerges victorious from 
this greatest of all struggles the new 
Germany will make demands on the gen- 
ération whose duty it will be to keep and 
defend what its fathers conquered—for 
the fulfillment of which our existing sys- 
tem of education will be inadequate— 
demands that will emphatically require 
a development to meet the nature of the 
new conditions. * * * 

“Tn our educational system we must 
make the German language the basis.” 
Those words, uttered by the Kaiser, which 
referred to our high schools, must be 
further extended to our classical schools. 
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These, too, must adopt German as a basis, 
for in them also must we educate young 
Germans, not young Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen. The first requisite after the war 


is a strong and determined nationalization 
of our entire upper school system. That is 
the most important task set our national 
educational system by the world war. 


Conrad von Hoetzendorf 
By Dr. Artur Gaspar 


In the article from Die Oesterreichische Rundschau, from which excerpts are made below, 
the author gives an interesting picture of the Chief of the General Staff of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, who, little known in America, has won glowing opinions abroad for his part 


in conducting the war. 


According to Dr. Gaspar, von Hoetzendorf’s strategy has two strik- 


ingly original characteristics, which are touched upon below. 


T was a fixed military axiom that the 
first and second reserves must be 
destined to fill the gaps in the first 

line, while the Lansturm was to pro- 
tect lines of communication, keep order 
behind the front and serve to fill gaps 
only at the last extremity. But, even 
before the outbreak of the present war, 
Conrad von Hoetzendorf recognized that 
the complete unified development of a 
whole nation’s military power was neces- 
sary if victory was to be won against 
superior numbers. For this reason he 
threw tradition to the winds and, from 
the very beginning of the fighting, placed 
Landsturm formations at the front, 
where they fought side by side with 
first line and first reserve troops and 
acquitted themselves splendidly. Along 
some important sectors of the front 
there were only Landsturm men, of all 
arms. 

Similar prejudices existed before 
Hoetzendorf’s day concerning the use of 
railways in war. It was an unassaila- 
ble axiom that, after the advance of an 
army, railways must serve only for the 
rearguard, for transport work to and 
from the front. But von Hoetzendorf 
raised the railway to the position of a 
combatant. Just as Germany maintains 
that the German schoolmaster won the 
war of 1870-71, Austria-Hungary can 
well maintain that this war is being won 


to no small degree by the locomotive 
driver. 

When the whole front was withdrawn 
to the Dunajec and Cracow, as far back 
as the Prussian-Silesian boundary, the 
second Austro-Hungarian army, under 
the command of the Cavalry General von 
Boehm-Ermolli, which had just been 
fighting hard rearguard actions against 
the Russians on our extreme right near: 
Sambor in Middle Galicia, suddenly ap- 
peared, overnight as it were, on the left 
wing of the Austro-Hungarian front, in 
the vicinity of the Prussian-Silesian 
boundary, beside the German Army 
group of General von Woyrsch. The en- 
tire army of von Boehm-Ermolli cov- 
ered in express train time a distance of 
several hundred kilometers and had long 
been in action near the border of Rus- 
sian Poland while the Russians still sup- 
posed it to be near Sambor. There an 
army group consisting mostly of bearded 
Landsturm men, thrown forward from 
the Carpathians, fooled the Russians for 
a long time regarding von Hoetzendorf’s 
plans. This method of using railways for 
the transportation at lightning speed of 
entire armies, including sanitary and am- 
munition columns, field hospitals, and 
field kitchens, in order that they may be 
hurled unexpectedly at the enemy’s flank, 
gives an entirely original stamp to von 
Hoetzendorf’s tactics. 











The British $500,000,000 Loan from America 


By Maximilian Harden 


This comment by the brilliant German journalist on the Anglo-French loan appeared in his 
weekly periodical, Zukunft, Nov. 6, 1915. 


HE Anglo-French loan in New York, 
which is scornfully considered far 
too often in Germany as a sign of 

weakness, as a target for ridicule, was, in 
British eyes, neither an important mat- 
ter nor a loan in the true sense of the 
word. It was looked upon as a means of 
covering future expenditures. The ques- 
tion as to whether one billion or half a 
billion were to be given first was never 
important. 

England did not wish to pay in gold 
what she and her allies had to pay in the 
United States, and therefore asked Mor- 
gan, her American banker, to take upon 
himself this payment for the time being, 
in conjunction with his banker friends. 
If a new amount is due in a few months, 
then the same group (or a greater) will 
repeat the transaction. That a dozen 
millions, more or less, must be raised for 
interest is unimportant at a time when 
the war costs a great empire about three 
millions of marks an hour. 

The main object, to avoid gold pay- 
ments and to raise the sterling rate of 
exchange, is fulfilled. England’s banker 


pays directly for what England has 
bought in the native land of this banker 
for herself and her friends. To ridicule 
England or speak of her begging for 
money is unwise, (to express it with the 
caution now necessary.) 

Every nation handles its war financing 
according to its nature, inclination, and 
traditions, and according to deciding cir- 
cumstances. When nothing is to be ob- 
tained from abroad and export trade is 
cut off by the enemy, loans are raised 
at home, as in the case of Germany. 
When money is needed for industries not 
useful to the waging of war and for for- 
eign trade, another method is adopted. 

In England (the first country to take 
upon itself the tax burden created by the 
war) there is gold in circulation, unfortu- 
nately, even in small trade. As late even 
as August travelers leaving England were 
not asked whether they were carrying 
gold out of the country. Britain, too, is 
beginning to suffer. But whoever says 
that England’s money supply, or even her 
credit, is exhausted is talking his fellow- 
citizens into dangerous lunacy. 


The Hatred for Germany 
By Alfred Capus 


Member of the Académie Francaise 


This article appeared originally in Les Annales for Nov. 7, 1915. 


OW profound it is, and worth 
making known, that saying of Sir 
Edward Grey’s about the mon- 
strous ideal of domination which is that 
of Germany! “I should prefer to per- 
ish or to leave Europe forever rather 
than live under such conditions.” 
There, in the presence of so many 
sillinesses and horrors, is the thought 
of all the peoples, of all the human 





beings who have kept the passion for 
liberty and justice! There is hencefor- 
ward, in all hearts, such a certitude 
that it is Germany and Germany alone 
who opposes herself to free and civil- 
ized life, that the hatred for this peo- 
ple is universal. Even her military 
bravura is no longer esteemed, nor her 
discipline, nor the power of her meth- 
ods; disgust set in when the ignominy 
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of her purpose was discovered. Ger- 
many has dishonored even her own 
courage. 

The hatred she inspires, and that after 
the war she will continue to inspire for 
a long period of history, will be one of 
the forms of progress. That hatred will 
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signify the love of noble and delicate 
life, pity toward the weak, human ten- 
derness, the discoveries of science 
turned toward the good and the useful. 
Germany has put herself in such a posi- 
tion that progress will be defined by 
her punishment. 


Help for Serbia 


By Emile Faguet 


Member of the French Academy 


M. Emile Faguet of the Académie 
Francaise continues his column of 
“Impressions” in Les Annales. 

CTOBER 21. The news from Ser- 
O bia is not as good as one would 
have it. If the Bulgarians up to 

the present have not done much harm 
to the Serbians, the Austro-Germans 
have been pressing them actively, and, 
though valiantly held back almost every- 
where, they are gaining ground here 
and there. Certainly Serbia is in dan- 
ger. However, we must remember that 
it is a mountainous country, cut up by 
precipices, that it is easy to defend, and 
that it will be defended with the last 
energy and the utmost tenacity by the 
people which has shown itself to be, for 
courage, in the first rank among Euro- 
pean peoples—and it has doubtless not 


changed in that respect since last year. 
I still have hope for Serbia. But we 
must make haste to succor her, 

It is infinitely important that Ger- 
many be cut off from Turkey and that 
the road that could take her there con- 
tinue to be strongly occupied. Serbia 
is not equal to the task. But the rapid 
and prolonged intervention of France . 
and England will be sufficient for it. 

I wish and hope that this interven- 
tion be made fully and boldly, without 
hesitation or reserve. As I think I 
proved conclusively in another article, 
the German campaign in the Balkans 
may be the biggest mistake committed 
during this war. But that is on con. 
dition that the Allies, on their side, do 
not commit the faults of evasion and 
of procrastination. 


The Poet Charles Péguy 
By Adolphe Brisson 


M. Adolphe Brisson, editor in chief of 
Les Annales, has a department of that 
weekly entitled “The KEzxtinguwished 
Stars,” in which homage is rendered 
to the distinguished men who have died 
in the war. The following is from his 
pages on the poet, Charles Péguy: 

O loss will have been more deeply 
felt, no death will have been more 
sincerely, more unanimously la- 

mented. Charles Péguy fell at the mo- 
ment when his glory was beginning to 





shine forth on the world, when he was 
about to bring home the fruits of a long 
efor. ** * 

Péguy, a great student, critic, his- 
torian, philosopher, and an intellectual 
of refined culture, had remained very 
simple. He belonged to a race of peas- 
ants and did not deny his origin. Primi- 
tive feelings and instincts governed him. 
He loved the earth. To relax his nerves 
and repose his» mind, when an excess of 
brain-work had depressed him, he took 








a spade and worked in his garden. He 
has described in savory terms the joys 
of rustic life, the physiognomy of the 
wine-growers, his ancestors, and the 
graces of his native country, a little 
town of the Orléans region. * * * 


Passionately attached to the soil of 
France—see how everything is bound to- 
gether!—he wanted to have it free; he 
hated those who had tried to enslave 
it in the past, those who in the present 
or in the future were menacing it. 
Hence his cult of Joan of Arc, the saintly 
deliverer. Hence his taste for the 
amy. * * * 

A survivor, (of the engagement at 
Villeroy, where Péguy was killed,) Vic- 
tor Boudon, evokes the final scenes of 
the poet’s drama in an exciting page 
sent to M. Maurice Barrés: 


“* * * Captain Guérin and the 


other Lieutenant, M. de la Cornilliére, 
were killed outright. 
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“*Lie down,’ roars Péguy, ‘and fire 
at will.’ 

“ But he himself remains standing, his 
fieldglass in his hand, directing our fire, 
heroic in an inferno. 

“We shoot like mad, black with pow- 
der, the guns burn our fingers. Every 
moment there are cries and moans, sig- 
nificant gasps; dear friends are killed 
by my side. How many are dead? We 
no longer count them. 

“ Péguy is still standing there, in spite 
of our cries of ‘ Lie down! ’—a glorious 
madman in his courage * * * he 
draws himself up erect, like a challenge 
to the hail of bullets, seeming to draw 
toward him that death which he glori- 
fied in his verse. At that moment a 
murderous ball crashed through the head 
of the hero, breaking in his noble and 
generous forehead. He fell without a 
cry, having had the vision, at the last 
moment, of the recoil of the barbarians 
and of the victory near at hand.” 


England and the War 
By André Chevrillon 


The great hope of the Germans being 
a rift in the alliance formed against 
them, particular interest attaches to the 
article of M. André Chevrillon in the 
November-December number of La Revue 
de Paris. A note of admiration for the 
allied people is constantly apparent in 
his pages, as well as a thorough under- 
standing of English character and tradi- 
tions, as related to Great Britain’s par- 
ticipation in the war. 

T the critical moment, [the author 
speaks of the last days before Eng- 
land’s declaration of war,] while 

the Minister [Mr. Asquith] was demon- 
strating that no diplomatic text had 
created an alliance, the alliance appeared, 
morally commanded by the past. Quite 
true—England had bound herself in no 
way; the conversations between the 
military staffs of the two countries were 
only conversations in view of a possible 
accord and not one decided on, but they 





had introduced the English into the 
secret of our defense and that intimacy 
could not help exciting the hope in 
France of English support in case of 
German aggression. More imperative 
yet, and noted as such by the great con- 
servative newspapers from the begin- 
ning of the crises, was the arrangement 
which led our navy to leave the French 
coast on the Channel and on the Atlan- 
tic under the protection of the British 
fleet, so that it might retire to the 
Mediterranean, where it looked after 
British interests. And this last fact 
counted so'’much that on the 2d of 
August, before there was any question 
of Belgium, Sir Edward Grey gave M. 
Cambon as much assurance as he was 
empowered to give, that England guar- 
anteed these shores from attack, which 
did not prevent his adding—such was 
the solicitude, even at that moment, to 
avoid any gesture that might have a 
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warlike appearance—that it must not 
be understood from this assurance that 
England would intervene in the war. 
But of all the reasons which, at the 
critical moment, pushed England to the 
side of France, the most active and at 
the same time the most undefinable 
and noble was the notion of the Entente, 
the memory of so many gestures of 
friendship from which a tacit promise 
seemed to be born; it was the feeling 
that an intimacy covering ten years is 
worth as much as a written contract 





in binding two peoples to each other in 
so grave an hour, and that one of 
them cannot without dishonor turn away 
when the other is in danger. On the 
2d of August, when Germany openly 
marched against France, every English- 
man—in whom the internationalist re- 
ligion of humanity, fortified by pacifist 
puritanism, had not killed the sense of 
the person, morally speaking, that one’s 
native country is—felt mortified that 
England was not already at France’s 
side. 


The German Soul in German Art 
By Charles Morice 


In the Mercure de France for October 
M. Charles Morice, an eminent critic 
and litterateur, studies the problem in- 
dicated by the above title, taking paint- 
ing as the art for consideration. 


HAT poetry and art are the most 
7 genuine expression of races and 

individuals, of their nature, of their 
virtues, of their vices, and of their 
destiny, is a matter as to which I think 
there will not be the least dispute. Is 
it necessary to show how far science 
and even philosophy are from possess- 
ing this representative virtue? 

* * The German painter has not 
the painter’s qualities. At least, at the 
beginning he lacks them. He is first 
a thinker who uses plastic expression 
to formulate his thought, and it is a 
language that he uses without skill or 
ease, and so the thought which he 
esteems so precious, so important, is 
never brought fully to the light. His 
constant pretention is to teach, but it 
is rare that his lesson is profitable be- 
cause it is rare for it to be clear. * * * 
They propose to teach everything—re- 
ligion, mythology, legends, history—and 
with a heavy sincerity and cruel per- 
severance, they accomplish their design. 
They have scruples as to meticulous 
truthfulness that never falter, and a 
hatred for beauty that never compro- 
mises. * * #* 





To these criticisms I can already hear 
the objections that must be made. They 
consist of four great names: Diirer, 
Cranach, Griinewald, and Holbein. 

Albrecht Diirer is one of the world’s 
finest geniuses and undoubtedly the 
greatest figure in German art. He 
would be an admirable exception amid 
the most richly gifted people; in Ger- 
many we may consider him as a miracu- 
lous anomaly, and a unique one—for the 
three other painters just named, who 
are, after him, the most important 
ones, cannot be thought of as his 
equal. And his genius is a beneficent 
one. Its most especial character is per- 
haps that power of kindness that we 
seek in vain among the works of the 
majority of his compatriots and which 
shines from his own like the light of a 


soul; it commands our sympathy im- 
periously: one is compelled to love 
Diirer. 


But that is not to say that one does 
not find, even in him, the negative quali- 
ties of his race, and even if in finding 
them one is pained at resisting the charm 
with which he covers them over. 

Looking at the question from the out- 
side at first, one sees quickly enough 
that Diirer is not a colorist. He draws 
and engraves more happily than he 
paints. * * * One would even say 
at times that the excellences of color 
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trouble him, prevent him from stating 
his thought entirely. * * * For him 
the dazzling color of the great Italians 
and Flemings is only a charming and 
superfluous luxury; faithful to his irre- 
ducibly German nature, he sees the prin- 
cipal interest and the highest mission 
of art in the exact and precise writing 
down of thought—and the enchantment 
of color contains the danger of distract- 
ing his mind and his eyes from it. 

* * * As to his cult of force, we 
must not think to find him alone in it: 
it is above all others the mark of the 
German; but it is important to note it 
in the greatest, “the most kind and 
good ” of German artists. Quite as lit- 
tle as the others is he sensitive to the 
softening beauty of the fragile splen- 
dor, the gentle curves, to the lines so 
delicately and yet so grandiosely sim- 


plified, to the sweet fullness, to all 
that marvelous weakness that Christian- 
ity has consecrated in crowning the 
Virgin. * * * 

Woman for the German artist has 
no existence or value of her own. She 
exists only through man and thanks to 
maternity. So he does not hesitate to 
show us, in his nudes, the deformations 
and wounds due to her function of bear- 
ing children. He does so without feel- 
ing that he lacks shame: these are the 
woman’s only valid titles to glory. 
* * * How much more the painter 
is at his ease, more himself in that 
“Hercules” which he has made the 
symbol of human power. There is a 
page that all Germany has counter- 
signed and which it has not since ceased 
commenting on with pen and brush as 
with iron and fire. 


Italy in the Upper Adige and Pan-Germanist 
Ageression 
By Alberto Manzi 


The following, by Signor Alberto 
Manzi, appeared originally in the Ri- 
vista d'Italia: 

HIS study was written before the 

declaration of war between Aus- 

tria and Italy, when it seemed pos- 
sible to some that the impossible thing 
of an accord between Rome and Vienna 
might be brought about through the 
ceding of a strip of the unredeemed 
country. It was our intention to make 
known under what sad conditions our 
brothers are living their national life, 
and how they have had every day to 
combat Governmental insolence and de- 
fend themselves every day against Pan- 
German violence and cunning; we 
wanted to show how, up to today, the 
geographically and historically Italian 
character of the country that descends 
from the Retic Alps to the Padana 
Plain goes on in intimate accord with 
the Italian character of sentiment among 
the inhabitants—of the Trentino at 
— Fs > 





* * * Jt is well, however, for this 
paper to remain unchanged, to keep its 
documentary value entire, and give its 
inflexible but serene testimony to the 
historian of %omorrow. 

The Pan-Germanists have attributed 
this phrase, “Italy up to the Brenner 
Pass,” as a motto to the Italian Irre- 
dentists. But since, up to a short time 
ago, there were no real Irredentists in 
Italy; this motto, stammered by a few 
scholars, served the Pan-Germanists ex- 
clusively to defend and justify their 
own slogan—“ Germany down to the 
Lake of Garda, to the Mincio, and the 
Po.” Finally, with a leap, they went 
as far as Genoa. The difference between 
the supposed and real combatants for 
the historic motto was this: The Italians 
of the kingdom, especially since 1870, 
did nothing to bring to a reality the 
program which was tagged on to them, 
whereas the Pan-Germanists dared and 
did everything to win over the minds 
of their countrymen to the program laid 
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down and executed wherever it was pos- 
sible. And they pushed the possible— 
to the impossible. This is not a play 
on words—it is a sad reality. 

In Germany they teach in the schools 
that the greater Germany to the south 
with Northern and Southern Tyrol—in- 
cluding the Trentino—takes in also the 
Lake of Garda, Mantua, Verona, Venice, 
and Trieste. The Pan-Germanist socie- 
ties send out booklets, maps, and post- 
cards in which these limits are given 
as the minimum of conquest. And it 
is, in fact, a minimum of frontier for 
the conquest of Europe (while wait- 
ing to conquer the world) planned by 
William II. shortly after his ascension 
to the throne. It was left in studied 
forgetfulness during thirty years of 
active military preparation and then 
taken up and affirmed with can- 
non shots in August of last year. The 
Austrian Pan-Germanists—sustained in 
this by the military party and the cleri- 
cal party, which are omnipotent in the 
country—extend the frontiers set by the 
Germans, include the former Kingdom 
of Lombardy-Venetia, and add to it a 
Papal kingdom under the protection of 
the two-headed eagle. * * * 
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And you may imagine that they do 
not limit themselves to dreaming. * * * 
They have formed societies, many of 
them—too many—to render morally and 
materially effective their conquest of 
the “southern province,” leaving to the 
force of arms the mission of transform- 
ing, at its own time, the spiritual and 
moral conquest prepared by them for 
so long into political occupation. 


The moral conquest takes place by 
means of schools and the pulpit in 
villages stolen by the Austrian Govern- 
ment; in Italian regions free German 
schools are founded, German Catholic 
priests are bought, (and the Pan-Ger- 
manists are Protestants!) the debts and, 
in part, the taxes are paid in villages 
that permit the foundation of Pan-Ger- 
manist groups, &c. 


The material conquest is effected by 
the purchase of farms and houses in 
linguistically Italian territory, so as to 
be able to send away the Italians and - 
import Germans. It is the territorial 
dispossessing violently applied by the 
Prussians in Poland—and without effect. 
* +* * ‘It has had as little effect in 
the Trentino. 


The Evolution of Modern Warfare 


In a long and carefully documented 
editorial article the Nuova Antologia 
studies the new phases which war has 
assumed, dividing them according as 
they have to do with the land, (trenches,) 
the sea, (naval ambush,) military, and 
civil preparation, accumulation of a re- 
serve of metal, economy and finance, 
and blockades—marine, food, and eco- 
nomic. We extract the lines which in- 
troduce the subject: 

HE formidable war which burns 
throughout almost the whole of 
Europe presents new and unfore- 
seen aspects, which mark its character. 
Throughout the centuries every war 
which periodically afflicted and bur- 
dened humanity presented itself under 
an aspect different from preceding 





ones. And that country was victorious 
which, according to the laws of adapta- 
tion, first understood how to draw most 
profit from the new coefficients of 
struggle and victory. Often the victory 
was personified by a great captain, who, 
in turn, personified in himself the new 
methods and new factors which assured 
him the supremacy over his adversary. 

The first characteristic of the pres- 
ent conflict is that of a slow war, a 
war of resistance. This new and almost 
unforeseen aspect of it can be summed 
up in a single concept—trench warfare. 
But the war in the trenches is only the 
extrinsic, material, and military form 
that the war of resistence on land as- 
sumes; behind the trench there is the 
moral, financial, and economic resist- 
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ance of a whole nation, of a whole peo- 
ple, and of a whole grouping of allied 
peoples. 

For many years, in the previsions of 
a future and improbable European war, 
the imagination of men was concen- 
trated on a few colossal, grandiose feats 
of arms, on a gigantic action of a few 
weeks, of a few months at the most, 
on a few immense spectacular battles of 
millions of combatants, in a formidable 
shock of men, horses, arms, artillery, big 
and small ships—of aeroplanes and diri- 
gible. * * * 

Now none of that has taken place or 
is taking place; the visions and the fan- 
tasies of the past have vanished. * * * 

The war of 1870-71, after the first 
acts which began it, may be resumed 
in three rapid and successive actions— 
the days of Metz, the taking of Sedan, 


and the siege of Paris. 


Today we feel 
that the present war cannot be resolved 
into such a brief measure of time and 


action. Last year all were prepared for 
the siege of Paris by the Germans, and, 
though we were hardly at the begin- 
ning of the evolution of modern war, 
no one expected that with the fall of 
Paris the conflict would end. The war 
of resistance was already substituting 
itself for the war of assault. * * * 
For any one who observes these, phe- 
nomena attentively there soon appears 
a co-ordination of direction and action 
in the most different fields—from the 
trench to the feeding of the civil popu- 
lation. All is directed to a single end: 
prolonging to the maximum the resist- 
ance in each of the factors—wmilitary, 
economic, and moral—which must work 
together to secure the final victory. 


Holland’s Trade Grievances 
By a Dutch Merchant 


According to the Dutch Het Nieuws van der Dag, commercial circles of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam are considerably agitated because of what is termed the oppressive Government 


regulations regarding exports and imports. 
merchant, as given in the subjoined article. 


HE royal decree of Aug. 7, 1915, has 
had a specially important bearing 
on the German-Dutch trade. Article 

1 of this decree demands nothing less 
than from that date on the name of the 
importer, as well as the utilizer of the 
raw product in question, must be given. 
When the margarine was added to rub- 
ber and oils of various kinds the situa- 
tion became ominous. 

At first glance this may seem quite 
inconsequential. And the Government 
may declare with a clear conscience 
that in reality there is no prohibition 
against exportation of these articles. 
But in practice it amounts to stopping 
export of margarine to Germany, while 
day after day shipload on shipload is 
going to England. 

Many merchants who have been buying 
at second or third hand are asking them- 
selves the question how it is possible for 
them to specify the respective importer. 


Het Nieuws publishes the opinion of a leading 


They fail to understand why the requisite 
documents, such as bill of ladings, con- 
tracts, receipts, &c., are not sufficient 
for all purposes. What happens then? 
In the royal decree there is the provision 
that the name and residence must be 
written in the papers, and that it is left 
to the judgment of the Custom House 
officials to take action in every case 
where there is violation. But this is not 
enough. Supposing the merchant does 
name the importer, presents his papers, 
and tells fully about his sources of sup- 
ply. If the customs officials are not sat- 
isfied they can require the importer to 
make the statement in person. 

The result is that in many instances 
lies are resorted to in order to obviate all 
the difficulties in the way, and the. mer- 
chants then simply say they are the im- 
porters. As a matter of fact, when 
officials are told that all this super- 
regulation stands as a_ preventive 
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against export across the border the 
reply comes back that that is exactly 
what is wanted. 

We ought not, however, be too severe 


on our Government. The fact is that 
these precautions are taken on evident 
pressure from England, and there is un- 
disputed evidence that the Dutch bu- 
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reaucracy stands in the service of Great 
Britain. How seriously the situation af- 
fects business may be gathered from the 
fact that some firms in Rétterdam have 
recently been fined from 70,000 to 80,000 
guidens each for violating the decree 
having to do with the exports of fat 
stuffs and margarine. 


The Submarine in War 
By A. Chernyavski 


In an interesting review in the Vyest- 
nik Evropy, (The European Review,) Pe- 
trograd, of “ The Past and Present of the 
Submarine,” Mr. A. Chernyavski reminds 
us that 

P to 1905 Germany had not a single 
submarine. The first German 
submarine was launched on Aug. 

30, 1905; even then it was considered 
merely an experiment; only in February, 
1907, was it added to the register of the 
flet. * * * 

On the threshold of the twentieth cent- 
ury, on Jan. 1, 1901, there were only four 
nations that either possessed submarines 
or were engaged in the construction of 
submarines. At their head stood France, 
having fourteen, (of which only six were 
completed;) next came the United States, 
with its eight boats; then England with 
six, of which not one was completed, and, 
finally, Italy, counting two submarines 
in its fleet. * * * 

We have already seen that the first 
German submarine, the U-1, (from the 
initial letter of unterseeboat,) was com- 


The Future 


In the latest number of the Rus- 
sian Sovremenniy Mir, (Contemporary 
World,) Petrograd, R. Vydrin, the Rus- 
sian publicist, thus sums up the present 
status of the Polish Question: 

HE municipal reorganization of the 
Kingdom of Poland had not yet 
been carried out, when peculiarly 

heavy and painful days began for Poland. 


pleted in the Autumn of 1905. Evidently 
the U-1 brilliantly justified the expecta- 
tions of its constructors. Already in 
1907, in the naval credits, 6,250,000 marks 
were set aside for submarines. In 1910, 
the credit was thrice as great, 18,750,000 
marks, and in 1913 it was already 25,- 
000,000 marks. During the last seven 
years, according to official information, . 
Germany spent on submarines a total of 
133,500,000 marks. It is possible that 
the actual amount spent was much 
larger, for we know little or nothing of 
the details of German military apportion- 
ments. 

On Jan. 1, 1914, the total number of 
submarines, whether completed or under 
construction, of all nations was approxi- 
mately four hundred. It is needless to 
say that, with the outbreak of the present 
war, the rédle of the submarine came 
rapidly to the front. Without doubt on 
all hands feverish efforts are being made 
to complete, with the utmost dispatch, the 
submarines already begun, or to lay the 
keels of new ones. * * * 


of Poland 


The Russian Army, evacuating Warsaw 
before the Teuton advance, began, at the 
end of the Summer of 1915, to quit the 
soil of Poland. And along with the with- 
drawal of the Russian Army came the 
enforced evacuation of the population of 
the Kingdom of Poland. 

This removal of the Polish peasantry 
from their native land, turning them into 
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homeless refugees, constitutes the most 
tragic moment in the whole history of the 
Polish people. Up to the present all the 
national misfortunes of the Polish people 
took place at home, on their own soil. 
Now,, masses of the population were torn 
from the soil and cast forth to meet their 
mm * * 


Summoned on the occasion of the re- 
moval of masses of Poles, a committee of 
Polish organizations appealed to Russian 
society, depicting the suffering of the 
Polish people, and calling on Russian so- 
ciety to give heed to this national tragedy 
through which Polish society was pass- 
ing: “An age-old culture has perished, 
the wealth of a nation has perished, men 
and women are perishing. * * * Men 
and women are forced to leave their na- 
tive land which they have inhabited for 
generations. They are forced to give it 
up to their sworn foes, as though to fa- 
cilitate the possibility of German colo- 
nization, while they themselves must de- 
part.” 

L. Kozlovski writes concerning this 
grandiose Polish exodus: “ A whole na- 
tion cannot change its abode, a whole 
people cannot thus lend aid even to a 
brother nation, at the cost of drying up 
the well-springs of its own existence. 
Such a loss of economic independence is 
worse than the loss of political independ- 
ence. This was indeed the end—Finis 
Poloniae, and autonomy for the empty 
soil of Poland would be a bitter irony for 
the Polish Nation, scattered over the vast 
extent of Russia.” With reference to the 
article of N. Shtchepkin, in the Rus- 
sian News, concerning the necessity of 
depopulating Poland in order to conserve 
the forces of the country, the “ Polish 
House,” the Polish organization in Mos- 
cow, writes: “From our point of view, 
these masses must be preserved for Po- 
land, and, at the conclusion of the war, 
must be restored to their fire-scarred na- 
tive land.” 

In the conflagration of these elemental 
sufferings which have overtaken the 
Polish people, perished, at last, the Rus- 
sian “nationalism” which demands the 
Russification of Poland. I. L. Gory- 
mekin, President of the Council of Min- 
isters, informed the Imperial Duma that 
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after the war Poland would receive au- 
tonomy. “ Russification ” recognized its 
bankruptcy in the Polish question, even 
at the beginning of the war, but it did 
not wish to surrender its position until 
the day when the Russian armies retreat- 
ed from Poland. The war revealed in the 
most drastic way the contest between the 
interests of “ Russification ” and the in- 
terests of Polish nationalism. At the 
same time, while trying to a firm wall of 
hatred and hostility between the Polish 
and Russian peoples, Russifying “ na- 
tionalism,” absorbed in its “internal 
affairs,” exposed Poland and Russia with 
her to the invasion of the enemy. * * * 

The fall of Russian “ nationalism ” in 
the very development of the war put an 
end to all possibility of its intrusion in 
the future fate of the Polish question. 
This by no means implies that Poland no 
longer needs to unite her fate with that 
of Russia. The progress of the war 
shows that Polish hopes of Austrian 
orientalion are sufficiently problematical. 
Judging from the authoritative pro- 
nouncement of the German Chancellor in 
the Reichstag, the forces occupying Po- 
land are very far not only from accepting 
the idea of an independent Poland, but 
even from the solution of the question in 
the direction of Austrian orientalion. 
There remain, therefore, only two possi- 
bilities for Poland—to be with Russia or 
with Germany. At the same time we re- 
member that in the most diverse strata of 
Polish society the tendency toward a 
rapprochement with Russia, on the basis 
of the international and economic inter- 
ests of both countries, has always exist- 
ed. We likewise remember that the in- 
clination of Poland toward Russia was 
always strongest in the years of social 
prosperity. Even at the time when Rus- 
sian “nationalism,” in its efforts to crush 
the Polish movement, was ready to seek 
the support of Prussian bayonets, the 
Polish industrial democracy sought and 
found support in the Russian industrial 
democracy, in the person of the Council 
of Labor Deputies, making a _ protest 
against the crushing of Poland one of the 
rallying cries of the uprising of the work- 
ing class in Russia in 1905. 


The more quickly and thoroughly the 
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evolution of Russia progresses the more 
ground will be gained by the idea of an 
alliance of the two nationalities—the 


Russian and the Polish—which are 
bound together by common international 
and economic interests. 


What Russia Has Learned From the War 


Writing in Novoe Vremya, (Petro- 
grad,) an unnamed contributor says: 


HE absence of organizers and of 
co-ordination have been our great- 
est defect. Yet * * * in Rus- 

sia there is a strongly knit organization, 
and precisely the war has taught us its 
immense and sometimes fatal meaning, 
the “Invisible Empire,” the American 
scholar Jordan aptly named it. The 
“Invisible Empire ” incarnates in itself 
the mighty power of banks, syndicates, 
and large capitalists: a power mighty 
not only because it possesses ideal co- 
ordination, in the midst of the wholly 
unco-ordinated Russian Nation, not only 
because the Government of the “ Invis- 
ible Empire” soldered by the strong 
cement of internal unity, strong in the 
absolute confidence of agents, while the 
Government of Russia is * * * not 
always of one mind with the people, but 
it is formidable also in this, because it 
is welded by an iron chain to the for- 
eign provinces of the “Invisible Em- 
pire ”; the “ Invisible Empire ” is an or- 
ganization covering the whole world. 
And at the same time, the life-breath of 
contemporary wars, money and produce, 
are the inheritance of the “ Invisible 
Empire.” This is why all projects put 
forward hitherto to combat high prices 
suffer from the one defect—that they 
are condemned beforehand to failure: 
they are not directed against the source 
and cause of all economic and industrial 
difficulties. Therefore, courage of a 
high order is required in any Govern- 
ment which determines to enter into con- 
flict with the invisible Emperor. And 
the example of Western Europe con- 
vineingly shows how a mighty but secret 
force swiftly sweeps away such a dar- 
ing power. This is the reason why, 
when the little merchants are punished 
by fines of a ruble or a thousand rubles, 
the banks, as we are assured, serenely 


keep back produce in their storehouses 
until prices rise. Pray explain in what 
the shopkeeper is to blame who sells 
kerosene, firewood, sugar, and so on, at 
a high price, if he himself buys them 
from the wholesaler at frightfully in- 
flated prices? And why is it that, while 
imposing maximum prices under penal- 
ties on the retail merchants, the Gov- 
ernment seems not to notice the indica, 
tions of the newspapers, or of public 
men, or of the Imperial Duma, pointing 
out the raising of prices by the banks 
and other large capitalistic organiza- 
tions? Now that A. N. Khvostoff has 
been appointed to the post of Minister 
of the Interior, he will, perhaps, remem. ° 
ber the admirable speeches which he pro- 
nounced in the Imperial Duma in the 
years 1913 and 1915. Perhaps in these 
speeches he will remember the descrip- 
tion of the offices in Petrograd, in 
which, for the conduct of affairs, are 
employed, on the one side, men of action, 
and, on the other, personages of weight. 
For the power of the “Invisible Em- 
pire ” consists in this, that it everywhere 
discovers and employs trusty servants 
subjected to iron discipline. And A. N. 
Khvostoff was absolutely right when 
he said, in the Duma, that in Russia 
this question is far more menacing than 
in Western Europe or in America. For 
the Western nations are to a remark- 
able degree co-ordinated nations, while 
the Russian people are not, and there- 
fore the unequal struggle is much more 
difficult for us. 


But we should be frank and clear to 
the end; the struggle against the “ In- 
visible Empire” is as arduous’ as 
the struggle against Austro-Germany. 
Therefore, it cannot be waged on a basis 
of complete rupture and the opening of 
stormy activities. It is more advan- 
tageous for Russia, in her gigantic battle 
with the enemy, to negotiate pacifically 
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with the masters of the “Invisible Em- 
pire” than to add a new enemy to the 
old. And this proposal is not in the least 
fantastic, because the situation is be- 
coming too threatening. This is why in 
many servants of the “Invisible Em- 
pire” noble Russian hearts are begin- 
ning to awake, helping them to restrain 
the appetite of capital. But, of course, it 


is not the bank employe, or any one 
coming from the midst of the banks, that 
can come to an arrangement with them, 
but some one else, whose talent for or- 
ganization and diplomatic tact stand on 
the required high level. Such a one wiil 
be listened to, because he will represent 
the Government, strong in the confidence 
of the nation. K, 


A Year’ of Naval Warfare in the Baltic 


The Naval Record, (Morskoi Sbornik,) 
Petrograd, the official publication of the 
Russian Admiralty, gives the following 
account of naval operations in the Baltic, 
concerning which contradictory reports 
have been given out by the belligerents: 

HE eleventh month of warlike activi- 
ties began in the Baltic with the 
elimination of one of the line-of- 

battle ships of the German fleet. On May 
21 the Russian submarine Okun, (Lieu- 
tenant Merkusheff,) meeting an enemy 
squadron of ten ships between Vindava 
and Gotland, attacked it, and, firing sev- 
eral torpedoes, heard loud explosions. 

The submarine was unable to deter- 
mine accurately the result of the attack, 
because the attack was delivered at such 
close quarters that when the ship struck 
by the torpedo sank the submarine col- 
lided with it, its periscope being broken 
off, and so rendered useless. 

The Germans, of course, deny this fact, 
as they deny the further successes gained 
by our submarines during this period. 

Almost simultaneously with the attack 
of the Okun the transport Hindenburg 
was blown up by a submarine, and an 
English submarine sank a transport and 
a torpedo boat, at the same time injuring 
another, which lay alongside the trans- 
port, (the injury to the latter being ad- 
mitted by the Germans;) two enemy ves- 
sels, one of them a light cruiser, came 
to grief in our mine fields. 

The very successful activity of our 
submarine fleet somewhat cooled the ef- 
forts of the enemy fleet to penetrate 
deep into the Baltic Sea and limited the 
sphere of its activity to the occupied 
coast of Libau. 





Equally unsuccessful were the opera- 
tions of the German fleet at Vindava on 
June 15, when a squadron consisting of 
the coast-defense battleship Siegfried, 
(4,100 tons, 15 knots, 3 9-inch and 10 
3.5-inch guns,) four cruisers, and torpedo 
boats began to bombard the town and 
the wharves of the port, one of the tor- 
pedo boats being blown up while trawling 
for mines; the bombardment, which last- 
ed for fifteen minutes, proved devoid of 
results, the squadron being repulsed by 
gunfire from the shore. Our torpedo 
boats attacked from the north the scouts 
of the enemy and compelled them to re- 
tire. 

Thus the activities of the Germans 
from the sea proved fruitless, and Vin- 
dava fell into the hands of the Germans 
only on July 3, (6,) when our land forces 
withdrew, under the pressure of the Ger- 
mans who crossed the Venta. 

Our only loss during this period was 
the destruction of the mine-layer Yen- 
esei, which was torpedoed by a subma- 
rine, only a small number of the crew 
being saved. The men went down with 
heroic courage, and the men who were 
drowning in the icy water found strength 
to cheer for their glorious boat. 

The answer to the destruction of the 
Yenesei was the successful attack by an 
English submarine, (also denied, of 
course, by the Germans,) of a line-of- 
battle ship of the type of the Deutsch- 
land, (according to later information 
the Pommern, 13,200 tons, 1907.) 

This exploit earned for our glorious 
ally, Commander Horton, the highest 
military reward, the Order of St. George 
of the Fourth Class; since he has been 
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operating in the Baltic he has sunk five 
ships, and in the North Sea he sank 
the cruiser Hela and the torpedo boat 
S-126 close to Emden. 

On June 19, (July 2,) at 7:35 A. M., 
twenty-three miles from the Island of 
Gotland, there was an encounter between 
the Russian scout cruisers Makaroff, 
Bayan, Bogatyr, and Oleg and the Ger- 
man Augsburg, Albatross, Bremen, and 
Roon. It was a very misty, foggy morn- 
ing when our squadron made out the two 
leading ships and attacked, trying to cut 
their line of retreat—a manoeuvre which 
was in part successful—the Albatross 
turned to the north, the Augsburg, 
thanks to its speed and the curtain of 
smoke thrown out by the torpedo boats, 
disappeared a half hour after the begin- 
nnig of the battle; the torpedoes missed 
their mark. Hard hit and cut off, the 
Albatross made for neutral waters, and, 
under fire of our guns, ran aground on 
the Island of Gotland, under the Ester- 
harn Lighthouse. 

Leaving the Albatross, our squadron 
turned to the north, toward Russian 
water, and was attacked on the way by 
the armored cruiser Roon, the cruiser 
Bremen, and four torpedo boats. A battle 
which lasted thirty minutes began. Our 
squadron was strengthened by the ar- 
rival of the Rurik, whose ten-inch guns 
punished the Roon badly; the Roon made 
off, the pursuit lasting an hour. Mean- 
while the Rurik was attacked by a sub- 
marine, but without success, the attack- 
ing being repeated after the return to 
home waters, when the torpedo boat 
Vrimatelny rammed the submarine. De- 
tails of this battle are lacking. Our in- 
juries were insignificant—in all, fourteen 
sailors wounded. On the German side 
the greatest damage was suffered by the 
Albatross, which ran ashore, and next by 
the Roon and the Augsburg, which did 
not take part in the second battle. Pho- 
tographs show the injuries of the Alba- 


tross, on which twenty shells fell. Of 
the crew of 200, 23 were killed and 29 


wounded, some of whom died on shore 
in the town of Visba, where the crew 
was interned by the Swedish authori- 
ties. The officers refused to promise 
not to escape, and were therefore put un- 
der guard. 
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A serious result of the battle was 
the protest made by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment against a violation of neutral- 
ity; one of the shells, according to the 
note, flew over an island belonging to 
Sweden, and fell into the water 200 yards 
from the shore. 

The Imperial Russian Government ex- 
pressed to the Swedish Government its 
most sincere regrets concerning the fall 
of the shell, and gave the most positive 
assurances of Russia’s intention to ob- 
serve the strictest neutrality—the fall 
of the shell being a regrettable accident 
springing from the circumstances of the 
battle. 

The further activities of the Germans 
were directed against the Gulf of Riga; 
two torpedo boats bombarded the coast 
close to the Domesnes lighthouse, the 
lighthouse itself being slightly injured; 
and at the same time, as their army ad- 
vanced, the fleet endeavored to keep 
pace with it, but met with resistance: 
our torpedo boats and hydroplanes at- - 
tacked them and even compelled one of 
their ships to run ashore. The approach 
of the German fleet to Tukkum was 
stopped by the fire of our guns. 

In this way the activity of the Rus- 
sian Baltic fleet during the first twelve 
months of the war can only be described 
as more than satisfactory; in spite of 
the loss of the Pallada, Yenesei, two 
torpedo boats, and several auxiliary 
boats, for which the Germans paid with 
the loss of the Magdeburg, Friedrich 
Karl, Albatross, two line-of-battle ships, 
four or five torpedo boats, and a num- 
ber of transports, our Baltic fleet has 
been strengthened by the addition of a 
group of dreadnoughts, which has 
greatly increased its fighting weight. 

Note.—The dreadnoughts mentioned in 
the last paragraph are, apparently, three 
new dreadnoughts recently added to the 
group of four sister ships: Sevastopol, 
Petropavlovsk, Gangut, launched in 1911, 
displacing 23,000 tons, and carrying 
twelve 12-inch guns as their main arma- 
ment. If this be so, then Russia has 
in the Baltic seven dreadnoughts, five 
predreadnoughts, nine crusers, about 
seventy destroyers, and a dozen or more 
submarines. 














The Pan-German Society 


By Kurt Eisner 


Below is a translation of a pamphlet describing the activities of the Pan-German extremists 
in Germany before and during the war which, for brutal and sensational frankness, scarcely 


has a parallel in the literature of the struggle. 


Democratic organ, Neue Zeit. 


It appeared first as an article in the Social 


Despite its ultra-jingoistic and warlike character, it has been 


reissued in its present form by the Neues Vaterland League, which is devoted, according to 
its prospectus, to the cause of promoting peaceful international competition and bringing about 
a political and economic understanding between civilized peoples. 


OR about ten years I have been 
busy at the hitherto entirely 
fruitless task of explaining the 
political importance of the asso- 

ciation which works, under the name 
of the “ Pan-German Society,’ for a 
greater Germany. Even today, in our 
partisan newspapers and also in those 
having a large circulation among the 
bourgeois class, the Pan-Germans are 
mentioned almost entirely in jeering 
fashion. They are “a mere handful,” or 
“ people who play absolutely no part in 
Germany’s public life ” or “ fantastic, ex- 
tremist dreamers of world power, hardly 
to be taken seriously!” That is the 
opinion concerning them, more or less. 


The opposition element of former days 
in the bourgeoisie had a keener under- 
standing of the tireless activity of the 
“small but mighty party,” which was 
buried in 1848. German parliamentary 
life gives an erroneous impression by 
making people believe that the well- 
known personages mentioned daily on 
account of their oratorical activity are 
the men really at the head of Govern- 
mental affairs. That is as far from 
correct as the belief that our leading 
newspapers, the “world newspapers,” 
portray the realities of German politics. 
Great events that burst upon us as sud- 
den surprises do so only because the 
organs of public opinion have no interest 
in the circle wherein German policies are 
really shaped. As for foreign affairs, 


intimate participation in world problems 
began among us only at the moment 
when the world war created the most ab- 
solutely unfavorable state of mind for 
recognizing the relationships of interna- 
tional affairs. 





Who wields the decisive influence on 
the trend of foreign politics in Ger- 
many? Who gives the life impulse to 
economic driving forces? Absolutely 
none other, for a quarter of a century, 
but the Pan-Germans. They have ac- 
quired a greater influence on the shap- 
ing of national policy than even the 
mightiest combination of interests 
among the great landowners and capi- 
talists. In the course of years they 
have put through more measures than 
all the political parties and all the par- 
liamentary subdivisions of Germany 
taken together. Always most uncom- 
promisirgly and unscrupulously in op- 
position to the Government, combated 
by semi-official elements, ignored by 
the great mass of newspapers, they 
have nevertheless succeeded, even if not 
in the fullest measure, in carrying out 
their projects. Though the Government 
has been always arrayed against the 
“unbridled policy ” of the Pan-Germans, 
nevertheless the policy of those at its 
head has itself become constantly more 
and more Pan-German, because the Gov- 
ernment has always submitted event- 
ually to that which it first opposed, 
acting in agreement with the entire 
mass of public opinion played upon 
from Berlin by centralistic influences. 


From the first projected naval pro- 
gram to the most recent law for defense, 
every single plan for preparedness has 
originated in Pan-German circles. They 
were the advance guards. Twice 
they pushed the Morocco question al- 
most over the precipice to a world war. 
And eventually Sultan Abdel Aziz, 
whom I made in 1906 the hero of an 
article which unfortunately passed un- 











perceived, became, after all, the “ Sul- 
tan of the world war,” in so far as West- 
ern European problems are responsible 
for the catastrophe. 


When the Panther suddenly appeared 
off Agadir in the Summer of 1911 Ger- 
man public opinion was caught entirely 
unprepared. But anybody who had 
taken the trouble to follow the propa- 
ganda and publications of the Pan-Ger- 
man Society might have predicted months 
before that some day a world crisis 
would come as punctually as any of the 
issues of the weekly organ of the so- 
ciety, the Pan-German Gazette, (All- 
deutsche Blatter.) To readers of this 
paper the act of the Panther was as com- 
prehensible as the arrival of their favor- 
ite sheet—they had been, so to speak, 
subscribers for six months to one as well 
as the other. And it may be remembered 
what a joyful outcry there was in the 
press, especially in provincial papers, 
over the “act of deliverance” of the 
Panther. What had previously been 
urged only by Pan-German sheets, from 
their hiding places, was now taken up 
by the great papers. They sought to 
make the incident lead to the uttermost 
extremes. In vain the semi-official ones 
tried to reassure themselves; for months 
the press agents of the Pan-German So- 
ciety proved themselves the stronger. 
The publisher of the Grenzboten, Clein- 
ow, a trusted ally of the Foreign Office, 
spoke in those days of the activities 
of a Krupp press agency. And when 
the responsible heads of the Government 
succeeded once again in calming the 
storm a renewed passionate agitation 
of the Pan-Germans began. Under the 
immediate pressure of the unwelcome 
German-French agreement General von 
Bernhardi wrote his fateful book, “ Ger- 
many and the Next War.” 


The program of the Pan-German So- 
ciety is simple and clear. The “na- 
tionalistic”” Pan-German illusions are 
merely an idealistic by-product for the 
delectation of teachers and professors 
affiliated with the society. The real 
goal is the acquisition of colonies where 
Germans may settle, where German 
peasants may cultivate the soil; of colo- 
nies that may supply us with raw mate- 
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rial for our manufactures and use Ger- 
man products in exchange. That is the 
“sure market,” the dream of the Ger- 
man export trade. 


This colonial empire can be obtained, 
according to the view of the Pan-Ger- 
mans, only by strengthening Germany’s 
position as a power in Europe. For 
this universal military service must be 
introduced to. the utmost limit, and there 
must be unhindered building of warships, 
for whose efficiency, in addition, the 
acquisition of coaling stations and naval 
bases is indispensable. 


Lending their co-operation to this pro- 
gram of the Pan-German Society and its 
manifold ramifications and affiliated or- 
ganizations are the Land Owners’ 
League, the Central Industrial Society, 
and others, a portion of the capitalistic 
interests, especially ship owners, and 
finally—and herein lies the special nat- 
ure of this society—its executive heads 
are former Generals and Admirals. Be- 
sides this, it has the co-operation of a © 
staff of “intellectuals ” whose activities 
extend everywhere. The latter, having 
acquired, mostly by foreign travel, cer- 
tain kinds of knowledge and experience, 
are welcome to the press as experts 
whenever there is a controversy regard- 
ing any question of world politics; on 
such occasions the Pan-German propa- 
gandists bob up, as collaborators and in- 
formation suppliers of the press, in huge 
numbers, like snails after a rainstorm, 
and public opinion is delivered over al- 
most defenseless to them. The secret 
and the danger of their influence, how- 
ever, lie in the fact that, whereas, pub- 
lic opinion is invariably swept forward 
irresistibly by the force of events, the 
Pan-Germans, by unflagging energy, 
have been preparing these very events 
for years. 


When the world war broke out in the 
Summer of 1914, it came as a stunning 
blow to most Germans. Only a few days 
before persons who knew what was com- 
ing and sought to warn and prepare the 
rest were called crazy by “leaders” 
of public affairs. But to all who had 
been accustomed to find better sources 
of information in the modest Pan- 


German Gazette than were available in 
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the great newspapers of Frankfort and 
Cologne, the approach of the world 
tempest was no secret. Since the sec- 
ond Morocco crisis the “ world war” had 
been the ever-recurring catchword in the 
Pan-German Society’s organ, and the 
German world “concerns ”—the popu- 
lar word for “ interests ”—had been the 
dominant subject. From the early part 
of 1914 the leader of the pan-German 
propaganda, Dr. Ritter, who was dis- 
missed shortly before the war, traveled 
about making speeches dealing with the 
world war, in which, following a well- 
known pattern, the splendors of war and 
the immorality of peace were presented, 
and the absolute necessity of war for the 
realization of German world ambitions 
was set forth. 

Even in the first 1914 issue of the 
Pan-German Gazette there are these 
significant words apropos of a retro- 
spect on the centenary celebrations of 
1913: “ Let us not forget what the lead- 
ers and directors of that time bore 
within themselves, what they preserved 
throughout their struggles, and let us 
also preserve clear will power, indom- 
itable courage, and constant zeal in the 
service of our people.” 

In the issue of Jan. 10, 1914, the ques- 
tion was put: “ Are we Chauvinists? ” 
This was naturally answered in the neg- 
ative. But Germany needs new terri- 
tory. And as the English will not tol- 
erate any expansion of the German 
Empire, this follows: “ If they persist in 
this attitude, then the great German ob- 
ject is certainly not to be attained with- 
out war.” 

In the third issue of the paper for 
1914, in a leading article entitled “ Open 
Your Eyes,” a violent attack was made 
on the Bavarian Minister of War, who 
had spoken, in agreement with von 
Hertling, President of the Council of 
Ministers, regarding the machinations 
of Pan-German militaristic fanatics. 
The Pan-German Gazette called this 
protest of the Minister of War a piece 
of interference in the affairs of the em- 
pire which was at variance with the 
spirit and wording of the imperial Con- 
stitution. It went on to say that the 


Pan-German fanatics had first called 





attention to the weak spots in the Ger- 
man armor and were being opposed in 
consequence, but that, finally, a project 
for preparedness had been introduced 
“which was exactly in accordance with 
the wishes of the Pen-German militar- 
istic fanatics.” And the article closes 
proudly with the statement that when 
it came to the question of strengthen- 
ing the army, those responsible for the 
sins of the past “should be particularly 
careful as to how they attacked the 
driving forces of our national life.” 

In the succeeding issues, in connec- 
tion with expressions of sympathy for 
Colonel von Reuter, new warlike prepa- 
rations are demanded with increasing 
vehemence. Attention is called to Rus- 
sia’s preparations and figures adduced 
to show that the forces of the Triple Al- 
liance were weaker by 90,000 men than 
those of the Dual Alliance. In the fifth 
issue the policy of the Foreign Office 
was criticised in these bitterly scornful 
words: “Let us rather crawl into a 
mouse-hole than blunder from one fail- 
ure to another.” 

On March 14 this warning was printed 
in italics: 

We maintain, today more than ever, that 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, even with 
the most honorable desire for peace, cannot 
avoid war with their eastern and western 
neighbors, that a frightful, decisive struggle 
will be forced upon them. * * * Whoever 
willfully seeks to hide the fateful gravity of 
a future not far away because he fears the 
effect on the situation of the moment com- 
mits an unspeakable crime against the Ger- 


treason against the German Nation. 
man Nation and becomes guilty of high 


On April 4 the efforts of the German 
organizations seeking to promote an un- 
derstanding between Germany and Eng- 


land were thus held up to scorn: 

In this way a not unimportant part of our 
people * * * is deceived as to the serious- 
ness of the situation and continually taken on 
walks through a _ political Utopia in the 
clouds. And if what has been approaching 
year by year, one may almost say month by 
month, becomes a reality, we shall have a 
nation as well fitted for emerging victori- 
ously from days of trial as a lot of Berlin 
afternoon tea aesthetes for agricultural pur- 
suits. 


In the very next issue—April 11, 1914 
—one finds comments by General Frei- 
herr von Gebsattel (who at that time 
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exercised a very considerable influence 
in certain South German circles) con- 
cerning our foreign foes. Referring to 
the statement of a war-inspired writer 
that the German Nation had overcome 
with comparative ease the consequences 
even of the Thirty Years’ War, but that 
it seemed doubtful whether it could live 
down those of forty or fifty years’ peace, 
Gebsattel said that the German people 
would not incur the “danger” of prov- 
ing the correctness of this statement. 
He then pointed to the hatred of France 
and Russia and called our relation to 
England actually tragic: 

Nowhere is there a valid excuse for genuine 
hostility with this nearest relation of ours. 
All we ask is that she shall not cross our 
path when we seek to acquire a colony which 
we can colonize with the overflow of our 
population. Should she come to an under- 
standing with us on this point, then a solid 
and lasting friendship might arise which 
would not be imperiled necessarily by the 
competition of our growing manufacturing 
interests. Should we become allies we should 
rule the world. * * * On the other hand, 
should England go to war with us, then her 
position as a world power will be seriously 
jeopardized. 


Concerning Belgium he wrote: 


Belgium * * * begins to adopt a thor- 
oughly unfriendly attitude toward us. 


Concerning Austria: 

Things will so turn out that Austria must 
use a strong army against the Balkan States, 
notably Serbia, (this was written before 
Serajevo!) in which case she will be able to 
cope with half the Russian Army. Thus 
Russia will aiways be able to use more nu- 
merous forces against Germany than the en- 
tire forces which the latter had available 
against France in 1870. 

From all this it becomes apparent that, 
whenever the time comes—and it may come 
very soon—we must be in a position to bear 
the brunt of the onslaught of the enemy’s 
masses. 


In the middle of April there was a 
meeting of the heads of the Pan-German 
Society at Stuttgart, which the Gazette 
reported on April 25. In a preliminary 
meeting for purposes of welcome Pro- 
fessor Count du Moulin-Eckart of Mu- 
nich said: 

The fateful day draws near. And even if 
the twilight of the gods be upon us, let it 
come in furious battle rather than in linger- 
ing sickliness! 

Admiral z. d. Breusing of Berlin said 
concerning the foreign political situa- 
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tion, that the strained relations between 
Germany and England, which had reached 
their acutest stage in the Summer of 
1911, had improved a bit not because 
the English felt more friendly toward us, 
and even less because German diplomacy 
had worked with good fortune and skill, 
“but only because the German fleet had 
become so strong that England respected 
it. The actual power represented by our 
fleet had accomplished what the inade- 
quacy of diplomacy had failed to achieve. 
* * * But this does not mean that 
England is no longer our rival, or that 
she is no longer ready to participate with 
other nations in hostile machinations or 
undertakings against our Fatherland.” 
He said also that Russia had taken Eng- 
land’s place in the foremost hostile line 


against us, and added: 

We have long been convinced that the un- 
natural state of affairs in Europe, the desire 
of our rivals to push us aside in every zone 
of the more important fields of world poli- 
tics, must lead to war—that it is for us no 
longer a question of bending, but of break- 
ing. We tax those at the helm in our coun- 
try with leaving the initiative to our rival; 
we have coined for this the phrase that we 
have ceased being the subject of world 
politics and have become the object, simply 
the object. 

We demand thet a stop be put to this 
policy of hesitation and lack of decision. We 
wish to become the masters of our decisions 
and not have them forced upon us from 
abroad. (Then follows more against the 
policy that makes it possible to German 
capital, through international agreements, to 
work in the Portuguese colonies of Africa.) 
Not a penny of German ‘money for such 
foreign territory! What we need are colonies 
of our own! 

The remainder of the article points to 
the fact, no longer unknown, that at that 
very time certain agreements were 
made following our colonial policy, and 
it is particularly against this that 
Breusing writes as follows: 

In its relations to all the basic questions 
of European and world politics, the under- 
standing of England in Africa, and that of 
England, Russia, and France in Asiatic 
Turkey, are unimportant, and must not mis- 
lead us. Our fate is to be decided in Europe. 
That matters are approaching a_ decision 
here we know, and we do not allow our- 
selves to be deceived as to the necessity of 
this decision by negotiations with us, forced 
upon those making them, concerning terri-’ 
tory outside of Europe. 


After Major Gen. Klein had spoken of 
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the national defense situation and de- 
manded an immediate new armament 
project, a resolution was adopted which 
stated: 


The full Board of Directors of the Pan- 
German Society declares that the expected 
improvement in the political situation of Eu- 
rope after the Balkan wars has not mate- 
rialized, but that, on the contrary, this situ- 
ation has been rendered more acute by the 
extraordinary preparations of France and 
Russia, by the anti-German ‘attitude of the 
most influential circles in both of these 
neighboring States, and by unfriendly acts 
of their Governments. Those at the head 
of the society draw from the foregoing the 
conclusion that France and Russia are pre- 
paring a decisive war against Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and that both intend to 
strike as soon as they find what they deem 
a favorable opportunity. The heads of the 
society are convinced, furthermore, that this 
struggle will settle the fate of the German 
people for a long time, perhaps forever, and 
that the fate of the rest of the Germanic 
peoples in Europe will be most closely 
wrapped up with it. Feeling assured of this, 
the Pan-German Society feels in duty bound 
to warn the German people to go forward 
toward this fateful hour with caution and 
determination. 


All that was before the Serajevo mur- 
der. People also concerned themselves, 
of course, with the Austrian problems, 
but confined themselves mostly to critical 
remarks against the pro-Slavic policy of 
the Austrian Government. The “ pre- 
mature death ” of Francis Ferdinand was 
called, to be sure, the “ most important 
event since Bismarck’s dismissal, per- 
haps even since the day of Versailles.” 
But this crime was by no means impor- 
tant in the Pan-German agitation, espe- 
cially as there seemed to be uncertainty 
as to the course that Austria wou!d pur- 
sue. The necessity for a world war was 
looked upon from the start as a Western 
European question, having to do with the 
aequisition of colonies by Germany. 


So there were attacks now against the 
faint-hearted in official posts. At the 
launching of the steamship Bismarck, the 
Kaiser closed his speech with Bismarck’s 
words: “We Germans fear God and 
nothing else in the world.” On this oc- 


casion, the North German Public Gazette 
criticised statements in a speech by Ad- 
miral Breusing at Basle, observing that 
he appeared to have “evolved strategic 
theories for a future war between Ger- 
many and England.” The Pan-German 
Gazette made the following sharp com- 
ment on this: 

Semi-official people are a strange lot; ap- 
parently they have learned thoroughly how 
to fear and for that reason they deem it 
safer to tell foreign countries that the high- 
sounding closing words of the Kaiser’s speech 
contained nothing to alarm those countries 
which are our political rivals. 

Ever more vehement become the com- 
plaints against the Government’s for- 
eign policy. On July 11 the Pan-German 
organ averred that Germany could have 
achieved all she wished had she not 
backed down in the Morocco negotia- 
tions. It said: 

For they knew on the Thames as well as 
on the Spree that they might wage war 
against the German Empire alone, with the 
possibility of annihilating the German fleet, 
and with it Germany’s ambitions as a 
world power, but that they could not do it 
in alliance with France. And the French, 
in spite of all their fiery nature, are still 
capable of coming to the logical conclusion 
that they, the vanquished of 1870, may have 
the same thing happen to them again, and 
that it would be necessary for Germany to 
make good the damage done her by Eng- 
land’s destruction of her fleet, closing of 
her ports, and seizure of her colonies, at 
the expense of France, and to do it in such 
a way and with such thoroughness that 
there could be no question of a speedy recov- 
ery on the part of France. 

On July 4 there was a meeting of the 
Directors at Berlin, and the following 
report was made: “It has been acknowl- 
edged in all quarters that the situation 
of our nation has never been so fearfully 
serious, since the foundation of the em- 
pire, as it is just now.” On Aug. 1, fol- 
lowing the ultimatum to Serbia, the Pan- 
German Gazette rejoiced because Austria 
had pulled herself together and surprised 
the world by political measures “ which 
were as cold-bloodedly and cleverly pre- 
pared as they were impressively and de- 
terminedly carried out.” 





The State of the Nation 


By Woodrow Wilson 


President of the United States 


President Wilson’s message to the joint 
houses of Congress was read by him Dec. 
8, 1915; it was received with deep inter- 
est throughout this country and elicited 
much attention among all the countries 
of the world. The keynotes of the ad- 
dress were national defense, Pan-Ameri- 
canism, loyalty, and a reaffirmation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. In the opening 
phrases referring to the European war 
he said: 


E have stood apart, studiously 
neutral. It was our manifest 
duty to do so. Not only did 


we have no part or interest 
in the policies which seem to have 
brought the conflict on; it was necessary, 
if a universal catastrophe was to be 
avoided, that a limit should be set to the 
sweep of destructive war and that some 
part of the great family of nations should 
keep the processes of peace alive, if only 
to prevent collective economic ruin and 
the breakdown throughout the world of 
the industries by which its populations 
are fed and sustained. It was manifestly 
the duty of the self-governed nations of 
this hemisphere to redress, if possible, 
the balance of economic loss and confu- 
sion in the other, if they could do noth- 
ing more. In the day of readjustment 
and recuperation we earnestly hope and 
believe that they can be of infinite serv- 
ice. 


In this neutrality, to which they were 
bidden not only by their separate life and 
their habitual detachment from the poli- 
tics of Europe, but also by a clear percep- 
tion of international duty, the States of 
America have become conscious of a new 
and more vital community of interest 
and moral partnership in affairs, more 
clearly conscious of the many common 
sympathies and interests and duties 
which bid them stand together. 

There was a time in the early days of 
our own great nation and of the repub- 
' lics fighting their way to independence 


in Central and South America when the 
Government of the United States looked 
upon itself as in some sort the guardian 
of the republics to the south of her as 
against any encroachments or efforts at 
political control from the other side of 
the water; felt it its duty to play the 
part even without invitation from them; 
and I think that we can claim that the 
task was undertaken with a true and dis- 
interested enthusiasm for the freedom of 
the Americas and the unmolested self- 
government of her independent peoples. 
But it was always difficult to maintain 
such a role without offense to the pride 
of the peoples whose freedom of action 
we sought to protect, and without. pro-— 
voking serious misconceptions of our mo- — 
tives, and every thoughtful man of af- 
fairs must welcome the altered circum- 
stances of the new day in whose light we 
now stand, when there is no claim. of 
guardianship or thought of wards, but 
instead full and honorable association as 
of partners between ourselves and our 
neighbors, in the interest of all America, 
North and South. 

Our concern for the independence and 
prosperity of the States of Central and 
South America is not altered. We re- 
tain unabated the spirit that has inspired 
us throughout the whole life of our Gov- 
ernment and which was so frankly put 
into words by President Monroe. We 
still mean always to make a common 
cause of national independence and of 
political liberty in America. But that 
purpose is now better understood so far 
as it concerns ourselves. It is known 
not to be a selfish purpose. It is known 
to have in it no thought of taking advan- 
tage of any Government in this hemi- 
sphere or playing its political fortunes 
for our own benefit. All the Govern- 
ments of America stand, so far as we are 
concerned, upon a footing of genuine 
equality and unquestioned independence. 


We have been put to the test in the 
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case of Mexico, and we have stood the 
test. Whether we have benefited Mexi- 
co by the course we have pursued re- 
mains to be seen. Her fortunes are in 
her own hands. But we have at least 
proved that we will not take advantage 
of her in her distress and undertake 
to impose upon her an order and Govern- 
ment of our own choosing. Liberty is 
often a fierce and intractable thing, to 
which no bounds can be set, and to 
which no bounds of a few men’s choosing 
cought ever to be set. Every American 
who has drunk at the true fountains of 
principle and tradition must subscribe 
without reservation to the high doctrine 
of the Virginia Bill of Rights, which in 
the great days in which our Government 
was set up was everywhere among us 
accepted as the creed of free men. 


That doctrine is, “ That government is, 
or ought to be, instituted for the com- 
mon benefit, protection, and security of 
the people, nation, or community ”; that 
“of all the various modes and forms of 
government, that is the best which is 
capable of producing the greatest de- 
gree of happiness and safety, and is 
most effectually secured against the 
danger of maladministration; and that, 
when any government shall be found 
inadequate or contrary to these pur- 
poses, a majority of the community hath 
en indubitable, inalienable, and inde- 
feasible right to reform, alter, or abol- 
ish it, in such manner as shall be judged 
most conducive to the public weal.” We 
have unhesitatingly applied that heroic 
principle in the case of Mexico, and 
now hopefully await the rebirth of the 
troubled republic, which had so much 
of which to purge itself and so little 
sympathy from any outside quarter in 
the radical but necessary process. We 
will aid and befriend Mexico, but we will 
not coerce her, and our course with re- 
gard to her ought to be sufficient proof 
to all America that we seek no political 
suzerainty or selfish control. 

The moral is, that the States of 
America are not hostile rivals, but co- 
operating friends, and that their grow- 
ing sense of community of interest, 
alike in matters political and in mat- 
ters economic, is likely to give them a 








new significance as factors in inter- 
national affairs and in the political his- 
tory of the world. It presents them as 
in a very deep and true sense a unit 
in world affairs, spiritual partners, 
standing together because thinking to- 
gether, quick with common sympathies 
and common ideals. Separated they are 
subject to all the cross currents of the 
confused policies of a world of hostile 
rivalries; united in spirit and purpose 
they cannot be disappointed of their 
peaceful destiny. 

This is Pan-Americanism. It has 
none of the spirit of empire in it. It is 
the embodiment, the effectual embodi- 
ment, of the spirit of law and independ- 
ence and liberty and mutual service. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In discussing the question of national 
defense he said: 


No .one who really comprehends the 
spirit of the great people for whom we 
are appointed to speak can fail to per- 
ceive that their passion is for peace, 
their genius best displayed in the prac- 
tice of the arts of peace. Great democ- 
racies are not belligerent. They do not 
seek or desire war. Their thought is 
of individual liberty and of the free 
labor that supports life and the uncen- 
sored thought that quickens it. Con- 
quest and dominion are not in our reck- 
oning, or agreeable to our principles. 
But just because we demand unmolested 
development and the undisturbed gov- 
ernment of our own lives upon our own 
principles of right and liberty, we re- 
sent, from whatever quarter it may 
come, the aggression we ourselves will 
not practice. 

We insist upon security in prosecuting 
our -self-chosen lines of national de- 
velopment. We do more than that. We 
demand it also for others. We do not 
confine our enthusiasm for individual 
liberty and free national development to 
the incidents and movements of affairs 
which affect only ourselves. We feel 
it wherever there is a people that tries 
to walk in these difficult paths of inde- 
pendence and right. From the first we 
have made common cause with all par- 


tisans of liberty on this side the sea, . 
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and have deemed it as important that 
our neighbors should be free from all 
outside domination as that we ourselves 
should be; have set America aside as a 
whole for the uses of independent na- 
tions and political freemen. 

Out of such thoughts grow all our 
policies. We regard war merely as as- 
serting the rights of a people against 
aggression. And we are as fiercely 
jealous of coercive or dictatorial power 
within our own nation as of aggression 
from without. We will not maintain a 
standing army except for uses which 
are as necessary in times of peace as 
in times of war; and we shall always 
see to it that our military peace estab- 
lishment is no larger than is actually 
and continuously needed for the uses 
of days in which no enemies move 
against us. But we do believe in a body 
of free citizens ready and sufficient 
to take care of themselves and of the 
Governments which they have set up to 
serve them. In our Constitutions them- 
selves we have commanded that “the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed,’ and our 
confidence has been that our safety in 
times of danger would lie in the rising 
of the nation to take care of itself, as 
the farmers rose at Lexington. 

But war has never been a mere matter 
of men and guns. It is a thing of dis- 
ciplined might. If our citizens are 
ever to fight effectively upon a sudden 
summons, they must know how modern 
fighting is done, and what to do when 
the summons comes to render them- 
selves immediately available and imme- 
diately effective. And the Government 
must be their servant in this matter, 
must supply them with the training 
they need to take care of themselves 
and of it. The military arm of their 
Government, which they will not allow 
to direct them, they may properly use 
to serve them and make their independ- 
ence secure—and not their own inde- 
pendence merely, but the rights also of 
those with whom they have made com- 
mon cause, should they also be put in 
jeopardy. They must be fitted to play 
the great réle in the world, and particu- 
larly in this hemisphere, for which they 


are qualified by principle and by chas- 
tened ambition to play. 

[He then detailed his suggestions re- 
specting the increase in the army and 
navy, recommending an increase in the 
army to 7,136 officers and 141,843 men, 
supplemented by a citizens’ reserve force 
of 400,000 men to be enlisted 133,000 a 
year, with two months in training camp 
each year. His recommendation respect- 
ing the increase in the navy covers the 
period to 1921, so that the full program 
would comprise 27 battleships, 6 battle 
cruisers, 25 second-line battleships, ten 
armored cruisers, 13 scout cruisers, 5 
first-class cruisers, 3 second-class, 10 
third-class, 108 destroyers, 18 fleet sub- 
marines, 157 coast submarines, 6 moni- 
tors, 20 gunboats, 4 supply ships, 15 fuel 
ships, 4 transports, 3 torpedo tenders, 8 
special vessels, and 2 ammunition ships.] 


THE SHIPPING BILL 


He next discussed the proposed ship- 
ping bill, saying: 

It is necessary for many weighty 
reasons of national efficiency and de- 
velopment that we should have a great 
merchant marine. The great merchant 
fleet we once used to make us rich, that 
great body of sturdy sailors who used to 
carry our flag into every sea, and who 
were the pride and often the bulwark of 
the nation, we have almost driven out of 
existence by inexcusable neglect and in- 
difference and by a hopelessly blind and 
provincial policy of so-called economic 
protection. It is high time we repaired 
our mistake and resumed our commercial 
independence on the seas. 

For it is a question of independence. 
If other nations go to war or seek to 
hamper each other’s commerce, our mer- 
chants, it seems, are at their mercy, to 
do with as they please. We must use 
their ships, and use them as they de- 
termine. We have not ships enough 
of our own. We cannot handle our own 
commerce on the seas. Our independ- 
ence is provincial, and’ is only on land 
and within our own borders. We are 
not likely to be permitted to use even 
the ships of other nations in rivalry of 
their own trade, and are without means 
to extend our commerce even where the 
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doors are wide open and our goods de- 
sired. Such a situation is not to be en- 
dured. It is of capital importance not 
only that the United States should be 
its own carrier on the seas and enjoy 
the economic independence which only 
an adequate merchant marine would give 
it, but also that the American hem- 
isphere as a whole should enjoy a like 
independence and self-sufficiency, if it 
is not to be drawn into the tangle of 
European affairs. Without such inde- 
pendence the whole question of our polit- 
ical unity and self-determination is very 
seriously clouded and complicated indeed. 


Moreover, we can develop no true or 
effective American policy without ships 
of our own—not ships of war, but ships 
of peace, carrying goods and carrying 
much more; creating friendships and 
rendering indispensable services to all 
interests on this side the water. They 
must move constantly back and forth be- 
tween the Americas. They are the only 
shuttles that can weave the delicate 
fabric of sympathy, comprehension, con- 
fidence, and mutual dependence in which 
we wish to clothe our policy of America 
for Americans. 


The task of building up an adequate 
merchant marine for America private 
capital must ultimately undertake and 
achieve, as it has undertaken and 
achieved every other like task among us 
in the past, with admirable enterprise, 
intelligence, and vigor; and it seems to 
me a manifest dictate of wisdom that we 
should promptly remove every legal ob- 
stacle that may stand in the way of this 
much-to-be-desired revival of our old in- 
dependence and should facilitate in every 
possible way the building, purchase, and 
American registration of ships. But cap- 
tial cannot accomplish this great task of 
a sudden. It must embark upon it by de- 
grees, as the opportunities of trade de- 
velop. 


Something must be done at once; done 
to open routes and develop opportunities 
where they are as yet undeveloped; done 
to open the arteries of trade where the 
currents have not yet learned to run—es- 
pecially between the two American con- 
tinents, where they are, singularly 


enough, yet to be created and quickened; 
and it is evident that only the Govern- 
ment can undertake such beginnings and 
assume the initial financial risks. When 
the risk has passed and private capital 
begins to find its way in sufficient abun- 
dance into these new channels, the Gov- 
ernment may withdraw. But it cannot 
omit to begin. It should take the first 
steps, and should take them at once. Our 
goods must not lie piled up at our ports 
and stored upon side tracks in freight 
cars which are daily needed on the roads; 
must not be left without means of trans- 
port to any foreign quarter. We must 
not await the permission of foreign ship- 
owners and foreign Governments to send 
them where we will. 


[He strongly urged the passage of re- 
form measures to give larger measure of 
independence to the Philippines and 
Porto Rico and then discussed at length 
the measures necessary to be taken to 
meet the proposed increased expendi- 
tures for army and navy. He opposes a 
bond issue and recommends that the 
present war taxes be continued, a tax on 
pig iron and fabricated iron, a tax on 
bank checks, gasoline, and motors.] 


LOYALTY AND STALWART AMER- 
ICANISM 


He explained that in recommending an 
increase in the military forces he had in 
mind— 
no thought of any immediate or partic- 
ular danger arising out of our relations 
with other nations. We are at peace 
with all the nations of the world, and 
there is reason to hope that no question 
in controversy between this and other 
Governments will lead to any serious 
breach of amicable relations, grave as 
some differences of attitude and policy 
have been and may yet turn out to be. 

I am sorry to say that the gravest 
threats against our national peace and 
safety have been uttered within our own 
borders. There are citizens of the United 
States, I blush to admit, born under 
other flags, but welcomed under our 
generous naturalization laws to the full 
freedom and opportunity of America, 
who have poured the poison of disloy- 
alty into the very arteries of our na- 
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tional life; who have sought to bring 
the authority and good name of our 
Government into contempt, to destroy 
our industries wherever they thought 
it effective for their vindictive purposes 
to strike at them, and to debase’ our 
politics to the uses of foreign intrigue. 
Their number is not great as compared 
with the whole number of those sturdy 
hosts by which our nation has been en- 
riched in recent generations out of virile 
foreign stocks; but it is great enough 
to have brought deep disgrace upon us 
and to have made it necessary that we 
should promptly make use of processes 
of law by which we may be purged of 
their corrupt distempers. 

America never witnessed anything 
like this before. It never dreamed it 
possible that men sworn into its own 
citizenship, men drawn out of great 
free stocks such as supplied some of 
the best and strongest elements of that 
little, but how heroic, nation that in 
a high day of old staked its very life 
to free itself from every entanglement 
that had darkened the fortunes of the 
older nations and set up a new stand- 
ard here—that men of such origins and 
such free choices of allegiance would 
ever turn in malign reaction against 
the Government and people who had 
welcomed and nurtured them and seek 
to make this proud country once more 
a hotbed of European passion. A little 
while ago such a thing would have 
seemed incredible. Because it was in- 
credible. we made no preparation for it. 
We would have been almost ashamed to 
prepare for it, as if we were suspicious 
of ourselves, our own comrades and 
neighbors! But the ugly and incredible 
thing has actually come about and we 
are without adequate Federal laws to 
deal with it. 

I urge you to enact such laws at the 
earliest possible moment and feel that 
in doing so I am urging you to do 
nothing less than save the honor and 


self-respect of the nation. Such crea- 
tures of passion, disloyalty, and an- 
archy must be crushed out. They are 


not many, but they are infinitely ma- 
lignant, and the hand of our power 
should close over them at once. They 


have formed plots to destroy property, 
they have entered into conspiracies 
against the neutrality of the Govern- 
ment, they have sought to pry into 
every confidential transaction of the 
Government in order to serve interests 
alien to our own. It is possible to deal 
with these things very effectually. I 
need not suggest the terms in which 
they may be dealt with. 

I wish that it could be said that only 
a few men, misled by mistaken senti- 
ments of allegiance to the Governments 
under which they were born, had been 
guilty of disturbing the self-possession 
and misrepresenting the temper and 
principles of the country during these 
days of terrible war, when it would 
seem that every man who was truly an 
American would. instinctively make it 
his duty and his pride to keep the scales 
of judgment even and prove himself 
a partisan of no nation but his own. 
But it cannot. There are some men 
among us, and many resident abroad 
who, though born and bred in the United 
States and calling themselves Ameri- 
cans, have so forgotten themselves and 
their honor as citizens as to put their pas- 
sionate sympathy with one or the other 
side in the great European conflict above 
their regard for the peace and dignity 
of the United States. They alSo preach 
and practice disloyalty. No laws, I sup- 
pose, can reach corruptions of the mind 
and heart; but I should not speak of 
others without also speaking of these 
and expressing the even deeper humilia- 
tion and scorn which every self-pos- 
sessed and thoughtfully patriotic Ameri- 
can must feel when he thinks of them 
and of the discredit they are daily bring- 
ing upon us. 

He concludes his message with an ap- 
peal for measures to mobilize the in- 
dustries and resources of the country. 
He discourages further regulatory rail- 
way legislation, but suggested a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to ascertain— 
whether there is anything else we can do 
that would supply us with the effective 
means, in the very process of regulation, 
for bettering the conditions under which 
the railroads are operated and for making 
them more useful servants of the coun- 
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try as a whole. It seems to me that it 
mght be the part of wisdom, therefore, 
before further legislation in this field is 
attempted, to look at the whole problem 
of co-ordination and efficiency in the 
full light of a fresh assessment of cir- 
cumstance and opinion, as a guide to 
dealing with the several parts of it. 
For what we are seeking now, what 
in my mind is the single thought of this 
message, is national efficiency and se- 


curity. We serve a great nation. We 
should serve it in the spirit of its pe- 
culiar genius. It is the genius of com- 
mon men for self-government, industry, 
justice, liberty, and peace. We should 
see to it that it lacks no instrument, 
no facility or vigor of law, to make it 
sufficient to play its part with energy, 
safety, and assured success. In this 
we are not partisans, but heralds and 
prophets of a new age. 


Criticism of the President’s Message 


By Theodore Roosevelt 
Ex-President of the United States . 


Former President Roosevelt, on the 
same day the President’s message was 
published, gave out the following state- 
ment to the press: 

Oyster Bay, Dec. 7, 1915. 

T the outset President Wilson, 
speaking of the war, says: “ We 

have stood apart, studiously neu- 

tral. It was our manifest duty to do so. 
Further on he says: “ We insist upon 
security in prosecuting our self-chosen 
lines of national development. We do 
more than that. We demand it also 
for others.” Later he says: “We re- 
gard war as a means of asserting the 
rights of a people against aggression,” 
and continues: “ We are fiercely jealous 
* * * of aggression from without.” 

What does Mr. Wilson mean when in 
one line he says that we have “stood 
apart, studiously neutral,” because “ it 
was our manifest duty to do so,” and a 
couple of paragraphs later says that 
“we demand security in prosecuting 
our self-chosen lines of national devel- 
opment for others? ” ‘He can take 
either of the two positions, but he can- 
not take both. Did or did not Mr. Wil- 
son “demand security ” for Belgium to 
“prosecute its self-chosen lines of na- 
tional development?” He knows he did 
not. Then what does he mean by say- 
ing that “we demand this security also 
for others?” Again, he says that he re- 
gards war as a means of asserting the 
rights of a people against aggression,” 


and yet he says that it was our duty to 
remain studiously neutral when Belgium 
asserted the rights of her people by war 
against the aggression of Germany. 

How does he reconcile these two 
statements? He cannot do so. He is 
using words to cover a policy of dis- 
honorable inaction. Again, he says that 
we are “fiercely jealous of aggression 
from without.” How did he show his 
“fierce jealousy ” as regards the aggres- 
sions on the Lusitania and Ancona, 
which resulted in the loss of several 
scores and the jeopardy of hundreds of 
American lives? 

How has he shown his “ fierce jeal- 
ousy ” as regards the sixty or seventy 
soldiers wearing the American uniform, 
not to speak of the women and children 
and civilians, killed or wounded on 
American soil by Mexican bullets? One 
symptom of his “fierce jealousy” to 
prevent “aggression from without ” was 
the issuing of an order that our men 
should not fire back when fired upon. 
Does Mr. Wilson regard that order as 
“fierce jealousy”? It does not strike 
any other human being as such. 

Three years ago Mr. Wilson said he 
believed in the policy of “ pitiless pub- 
licity.”. We have never had as secretive 
an Administration. The exact numbers 
of the soldiers of the United States Army 
who have been killed or wounded by 
Mexicans cannot be told, because Mr. Wil- 
son won’t permit the figures to be made 
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public. Neither is it possible to ascertain 
the exact numbers of the American men, 
women, and children who have been 
killed or outraged in person or property 
- in Mexico, because Mr. Wilson for three 
years has hindered all publicity, pitiless 
or pitiful, about these outrages in Mexico. 
Mr. Wilson’s elocution and Mr. Wilson’s 
action are in flat contradiction. His 
elocution is that of a Byzantine logothete 
—and Byzantine logothetes were not 
men of action. 

President Wilson says that we have 
been put to the test in the case of Mexico 
and have “stood the test,” and that we 
have supplied a “ heroic principle to the 
case of Mexico.” Of all possible ad- 
jectives that could be found in the Eng- 
lish language by the most minute search 
on the part of the most subtle dialec- 
tician it would not be possible to find 
one more inappropriate to the Adminis- 
tration’s course in Mexico than the ad- 
jective “heroic.” Nearly three years 
ago Mr. Wilson refused to recognize 
Huerta on the ground that we were never 
to recognize a Government founded on 
violence. He then tentatively supported 
Villa, who represented the embodiment of 
violence; it being meanwhile asserted on 
behalf of the Administration that under 
no circumstances would we deal with 
Carranza, whose Government likewise 
was founded on violence. 

The President has now eaten his words 
and recognized Carranza, and through 
his private secretary he has issued a de- 
fense of and apology for the outrages 
committed by the Carranzistas and by 
the other bandits of the other factions 
in Mexico, outrages as infamous as ever 
were committed by savages anywhere 
under the sun. 

Mr. Wilson refused to employ the 
power of the United States to protect 
the lives of American men and the honor 
of American women or to save those 
wearing the United States uniform from 
death or from insult. He took no steps 
to save Mexican and foreign women, 
including nuns, married women, and un- 
married women, when they were sub- 
jected to outrages and infamies which 
make the white slave traffic seem trivial 
by comparison. But he now uses the 


power of the United States to help one 
set of the bandits responsible for these 
infamies aguinst another set. This is Mr. 
Wilson’s definition of “heroic ” conduct. 
It is his conception of “standing the 
test.” Such definitions and conceptions 
are interesting only from the stand- 
point of adroit dialectics. 


In his present message President Wil- 
son advocates as necessary certain 
propositions for putting this country in 
a state of preparedness to defend itself 
against foreign aggression. In. his mes- 
sage one year ago he said such proposi- 
tions were hysterical and improper. I 
am glad that he has changed his mind, 
but I am sorry that he has not taken the 
trouble to study the subject so as to make 
his proposals reasonably adequate to the 
country’s need. His proposed enlarge- 
ment of the regular army is utterly in- 
adequate. With certain of his state- 
ments it is almost impossible to deal, 
simply because it seems incredible that 
their apparent and obvious meaning can 
be their real meaning. 

For example, he says: “ We will not 
maintain a standing army except for 
uses which are necessary in time of 
peace as in time of war; and we shall 
always see to it that our military peace 
establishment is no larger than is actu- 
ally and continually needed for the uses 
of days in which no enemies move against 
us.” What this means I have no idea, 
and I am certain that no one else has any 
idea, including the President himself. 
What “necessary use” have our forts 
and our coast guns “ in time of peace ”? 
How is our field artillery “ continuously 
needed for the uses of days in which no 
enemies move against us”? I ask these 
questions seriously. I defy any man to 
give me a serious answer which shall 
not show that the statements are ab- 
surdities. 

The proposed “ continental ” army can- 
not produce good results. It is a proposal 
that a few of the young men of the 
country shall for two months every year 
abandon their work and in the interest 
of the common defense train themselves 
to defend their successful business rivals 
who decline to abandon their work in 
the interest of the common defense. The 
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average young man of the right type 
cannot and ought not to put himself at 
a disadvantage by abandoning his work, 
or, if an employer, by permitting his em- 
ployes to abandon their work, when no 
such burden is imposed upon his less 
patriotic competitors. This is not a 
square deal. 


It is not in accordance with the demo- 
cratic ideal. We ought to demand from 
all alike the same service and not ask 
people who are high-minded and patriotic 
to volunteer at their own personal cost 
and to their own detriment; for such 
action is to the profit of the less high- 
minded: and less patriotic who won’t 
volunteer. The President’s proposal is 
merely to create an inefficient rival of 
the National Guard. It will damage the 
National Guard without achieving any 
useful purpose whatever. 


It is the duty of this nation in time 
of peace to prepare for war; and it is 
no: less the duty of this Administration 
now in time of war to prepare for the 
industrial struggles that will follow 
upon peace. The Administration has 
done neither and is doing neither. The 
proposal to purchase ships by the Na- 
tional Government is a proposal to pre- 
vent private business undertaking the 
permanent revival of the American ship- 
ping trade. As regards the tariff, we 
need a nonpartisan tariff commission of 
experts, who shall treat the tariff as a 
business proposition in the interests of 
the business of the country as a whole 
and of all our fellow-citizens, so as both 
to secure and adequately to distribute 
prosperity. 

The message does not make clear what 
it is—if anything—which the President 
proposes in the way of industrial legis- 
lation or action. He states that the 
transportation problem lies at the very 
bottom of our efficiency as a people. 
This statement could be more appro- 
priately made of the whole business 
problem, of which the transportation 
problem is only one side, although a 
very important side. He seems to stand, 
and in one sentence clearly does stand, 
for the regulation of the railways of the 
country. There is an even greater need 
of the encouragement, and incidentally 








the regulation, of industry. We need 
efficiency in railroading; but if there 
are no goods to carry there is no use ‘in 
having carriers, and therefore the funda- 
mental thing is efficiency in business. 

The trouble with our business in this 
country today is that it must be trans- 
acted at loose ends, largely because our 
business men, whose first desire is to 
obey the law, have been and are in 
jeopardy lest some Government official, 
national or State, may decide that they 
have disobeyed the laws, these laws 
themselves being often in hopeless con- 
flict with one another. The honest 
business man of great capacity, whose 
great capacity should be at the service 
of the country, is. often unable to find 
out how his business can be transacted 
legally on anything that approximates 
a large scale and that is in keeping with 
modern economic conditions and require- 
ments. 

In short, the President fails to make 
a single constructive recommendation 
as regards industry. Our utter lack of 
preparedness to meet foreign aggression 
is no greater than our utter lack of pre- 
paredness to meet the industrial crisis 
that will be upon us when this war is 
over. The two questions should be 
treated together, and the President 
treats with utter inadequacy of one and 
not at all of the other. 

The most noteworthy part of the 
President’s message is that in which he 
says that the gravest threats against 
our national peace and safety come from 
citizens of the United States born un- 
der other flags who have been disloyal 
and who have sought to bring the au- 
thority and good name of our Govern- 
ment into contempt and to destroy our 
industries wherever they thought it ef- 
fective for their vindictive purpose. In 
this he is entirely correct. But the rem- 
edy lies in action such as Andrew Jack- 
son took about nullification, such as 
Grover Cleveland took about anarchy in 
Chicago. 

He states that we are without ade- 
quate Federal laws to deal with the 
situation. He says that such laws are 
necessary in order to “save the honor 
and self-respect of this nation ”; he says 
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that it is possible to deal with the dis- 
loyalty, murderous anarchy, and con- 
spiracies of which he speaks “very ef- 
fectually ”; but he adds that he “ need 
not suggest the terms in which they 
may be dealt with.” 

The duty of a leader is to lead. If 
President Wilson has not adequate pow- 
er, he should tell us exactly what he 
wishes in order to get the adequate 
power. He should demand that the Na- 
tional Legislature give him the power. 
But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Wilson is 
himself responsible for most of the con- 
ditions of which he complains. 

He has met a policy of blood and iron 
with a policy of milk and water. In- 
decision, and the treatment of conversa- 
tion as a substitute for action, and, 
above all, the making of threats which 


are not carried into effect, put a pre- 
mium upon exactly the form of anarchy 
and conspiracy of which the President 
complains. Nine-tenths of wisdom con- 
sists in being wise in time. 

The President now wails to Congress 
that he is unable to control anarchy 
and would like them to supply what is 
lacking by passing laws the nature of 
which he does not indicate. There 
would be no need for this wail if ten 
months ago, when he wrote his note to 
Germany, stating that he would hold her 
to “strict accountability ” for outrages 
against us, he had meant what he said, 
and had made it evident that he meant 
what he said. Such action would not 
provoke war. It would prevent the cu- 
mulative outrages which lay the foun- 
dation for war. 


The Army Surgeon 


By SYDNEY DOBELL 


Over that breathing waste of friends and foes, 
The wounded and the dying, hour by hour— 

In will a thousand, yet but one in power— 

He labors thro’ the red and groaning day. 

The fearful moorland where the myriads lay 
Moved as a moving field of mangled worms. 
And as a raw brood, orphaned in the storms, 
Thrust up their heads if the wind bend a spray 
Above them, but when the bare branch performs 
No sweet parental office, sink away 

With hopeless chirp of woe, so as he goes 
Around his feet in clamorous agony 

They rise and fall; and all the seething plain 
Bubbles a caldron vast of many-colored pain. 
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Denmark’s Preparedness 
By Agnes Slott-Moeller 


After the Danish Women’s Society for Defense had chosen Mrs. Agnes Slott-Moeller as 
Chairman, the aim of the organization was outlined by Mrs. Moeller in an address which the 
Nationaltidende of Copenhagen publishes, a translation of which appears below. 


electing me President of the 

Danish Women’s Society for De- 

fense I crave your permission to 
outline what I believe is the task that 
we are to discharge in common. 

It seems to me that the women of 
Denmark are to be complimented for 
early realizing that the defense of the 
country is something that concerns them 
particularly, and that they have volun- 
teered to agitate the matter both in their 
homes and at the polls. 

Women actually play the most im- 
portant part in this issue, and it is for 
them to work for the changed point of 
view. For thirty years the population 
in its inner politics has stood confronted 
by what is one of the chief elements in 
its economic existence, namely, the rela- 
tionship between nationality and de- 
fense. It was not merely an accident 
that the consequential controversies of 
the eighties and the nineties were mili- 
tary questions, for Danish nationalism 
was at stake. The political storm shook 
the very foundation of Denmark so that 
the people hardly knew how to find their 
way home. 

But now the time has come for get- 
ting home once more, and our voluntary 
corps will aid them striking the right 
path to their own home, the home that 
for so long has been without proper 
care taking and where the door has 
stood wide open so that thief and high- 
wayman could come and go unhindered. 

And you must not only assume charge 
of the premises once more, but do it with 
a new conscience and in anticipation that 
we will aid you. An entirely new men- 
tal viewpoint must chase away the old 
ghost that used to stand ready with its 


Ge you have honored me by 


“what’s the use?” That is the night- 
mare that takes the guise of all man- 
ner of apprehensions as regards the im- 
possibility of any kind of preparedness. 
This idea has weighed heavily on the 
mind of the Danish people, decade after 
decade. 

We must renew our thoughts so that 
we can again feel the power of doing. 
All depends upon the source at the foun- 
tain head, and where this source is pure 
and sparkling the effect becomes what 
the world terms wonderful. 

I shall tell you of words that once 
upon a time in the history of the world, 
through the mind of woman, raised the 
spirit of an entire people. The words 
are said to be of the time of the Middle 
Ages in France, supposedly of the period 
of Charles VII. When we look at the 
portrait of this King we are not so sure 
that it originated with him. On the 
other hand, there is reason to believe 
that the words were those of the Maid 
of Orléans when she brought him assist- 
ance. “A vaillans coeurs riens impos- 
sible!” (“To. brave hearts nothing is 
impossible! ”’) 

Those words I have had engraved on 
this bracelet, for when I am reminded 
of this I get courage to do what is 
difficult. 

I believe there is use for those words 
at this moment and in many places, and 
I hope you will also make it your watch- 
word when you go out to do the work 
that is woman’s portion in that great 
task which is to raise the standard that 
means not only the will to prepare and 
defend, but an entirely new spirit among 
our people. 

“To brave hearts nothing is impos- 
sible! ” 














politics, and then, after three 

years, should not only slide from 

the antlered monarch of the 
waste (or the elephant) to the back of 
the donkey, but should further slide to- 
ward the donkey’s socialistic tail and 
begin to whoop—we should have a very 
fair parallel to the political send-off of 
Winston Spencer Churchill. For, above 
all things, he is the son of his father. 
That father was Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, son of the seventh Duke of Marl- 
borough; a little man with a huge, curl- 
ing moustache, that used to bristle across 
the floor of the House of Commons with 
the fiery vivacity of the antennae of a 
cockroach, to borrow from Sienkewicz 
the description of his fire-eating hero, 
who in so many things resembled 
“ Randy ”—as the Commons used to call 
Lord Randolr*- 

But to outline the parallel with Ker- 
mit’s parent: Lord Randolph rose, by 
virtue of a genius for demagogic politics, 
aided by a vitriolic tongue—here the 
parallel weakens—to the leadership of 
the great Conservative Party. He 
created a new party, the “ Tory Democ- 
racy,” which was to borrow all the social 
reform of the Liberals, while keeping 
a fine nucleus of working Torydom, 
and, having done these things, he 
“dished” himself politically by trying 
to rip his former political friends—be- 
ginning with the more than portly Salis- 
bury—up the back. Having dished him- 
self, he traveled in Africa, shot big 
game, and wrote a book. Surely the 
likeness is close enough. Finally, he 
was gathered to his fathers—seven gen- 
erations of Dukes—leaving to his son, 
Winston, a highly explosive tempera- 
ment, a gift for mob oratory, and a fine 
journalistic touch in foreign correspon- 
dence. 

Winston Churchill’s Christian name 
goes back at least to that fine country 


Sm, Kermit should go into 


Winston Spencer Churchill 


A Character Sketch 


“ Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre; 





ne sais quand reviendra!” 


gentleman, Sir Winston Churchill, father 
of the irresistible Arabella, who was one 
of the few women in history to be the 
mother of three Dukes; father also of the 
adroit, pugnacious, greatly gifted, not 
greatly scrupulous John Churchill, first 
Duke of Marlborough, and victor at 
Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet, in five years’ fighting, much 
of which was on Belgian soil. There 
was also a brother who.was an Admiral; 
so that Winston of today naturally 
oscillates between the army and the navy. 


Winston Churchill is still incredibly 
young in spirit, though he was born for- 
ty-one years ago. In one sense, he was 
“the boy who never grew up.” From 
the great public school at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill he went to Sandhurst, where 
they hatch young officers for the line 
regiments, got his commission in the 
Fourth Hussars, when he was twenty- 
one, and shortly thereafter went to Cuba 
to observe the workings of the Spanish 
Army. Then he did a turn in India, in 
the Thirty-first Punjab Infantry and 
served in the Malakand field force. Like 
his esteemed parent, he ran to newspaper 
correspondence; and, while he was in the 
Boer war, it was as a journalist rather 
than a soldier. In South Africa he was 
captured by the Boers, on Nov. 15, 1899, 
escaping twenty-seven days later from 
the Boer detention camp. Of course that 
meant another book. 

After the war, our Winston came home 
and went into politics, beginning, as has 
been foreshadowed, on the Conservative 
side, as M. P. for Oldham, to which seat 
he was elected in October, 1900. Three 
years later, Chamberlain sprung his 
great tariff reform scheme upon the 
country, thereby wrecking the .Conserva- 
tive Party, as, in older days, he had 
wrecked the Liberal Party of Gladstone 
and the Irish Party of Parnell. Winston 
Churchill, somewhat like the Vicar of 
Bray in the ballad, discovered that he 
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did not like to be on the unpopular side, 
and crossed the floor of the House of 
Commons from the Conservative to the 
Liberals benches—the same journey that 
Gladstone had made, long before he was 
the Grand Old Man, when he was still 
the “rising hope of the Tories.” Per- 
haps Winston Churchill, inspired by 
Gladstone’s example, looked forward 
hopefully to a day when he, too, would 
be Prime Minister of England. 

He made splendid running at the start. 
With all his parent’s eloquence, and with 
far less of “ Randy’s ” vitriol, he charged 
the enemy, in the person of Joseph 
Chamberlain, with such good effect that, 
returned as a Liberal by Manchester in 
the general election of 1906, he was 
speedily made Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. At once he became conspicu- 
cus as a Parliamentary orator of the 
first water; and, shortly after, promoted 
to Cabinet rank, as President of the 
Board of Trade, he might well begin to 
leok for the ultimate honor. Whatever he 
did was picturesque. And what he did 
was, chiefly, to sing second to Lloyd 
George’s socialistic schemes, which were 
carried forward amid much vituperation 
of Dukes, by this descendant of seven of 
them. It would not be unfair to say that, 
to these two men, Lloyd George and Win- 
ston Churchill, was due the tinge of 
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French Revolution feeling which coursed 
through the veins of working-class Eng- 
land, and. which has had some rather un- 
pleasant recrudescences since the war be- 
gan. It is only just that Lloyd George 
should be called on, having sown the 
wind, to meet the consequent gale. As 
Home Secretary in 1910, and as. First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1913, Churchill 
was still in line for the Premiership. 
Then, a few months later, came the war; 
then the unhappy fate of Antwerp and 
the Dardanelles adventure, bringing the 
auarrel with Lord Fisher, the real brains 
of the navy. Mr. Asquith was forced to 
rebuild his Cabinet, and did this, giving 
Winston Churchill a thinking part in that 
magnificent sinecure, the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancashire. Mr. Balfour, 
the Conservative ex-Premier, got Winston 
Churchill’s former job at the Admiralty, 
while Winston’s great rival for future 
Liberal honors won golden opinions as 
the new Minister of Munitions. Churchill 
stood it—for a few weeks. Then he re- 
signed, went back to his earliest trade 
of soldiering, and gallantly started for 
the front, being abundantly endowed with 
that fine personal courage which all the 
Churchills possess. There, close to his 
greatest ancestor’s battlefields of Rami- 
lies and Oudenarde, he has yet one more 
chance to cover himself with glory. 


[On the next page begins the speech delivered by Mr. Churchill before Parliament on 


Nov. 15, 1915, in which he defends his conduct of the naval war.] 











Britain’s 


Sea War 


By Winston Spencer Churchill 


Late First Lord of the British Admiralty 


Winston Spencer Churchill, who has been the most severely criticised member of the Gov- 
ernment and has been held personally responsible for the loss of Rear Admiral Sir Christopher 
Cradock’s fleet in the Pacific, the destruction by submarines of the British cruisers Cressy, 
Hoguet, and Aboukir; the sending of the naval brigade to Antwerp and the beginning of the 
naval attack on the Dardanelles without military support, made a speech in his own defense in 
the House of Commons on Nov. 15, 1915, following his resignation of his post in the Cabinet as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in order that he might go to the front. The text of Mr. 


Churchill’s speech appears below. 


R. SPEAKER: My letter to the 

Prime Minister gives fully and 

M truthfully the reasons which 
have led me to ask for release 

from his Majesty’s Government, and I do 
not need to add anything, as far as I am 
concerned, to it this afternoon. But I 
think it important to point out that these 
reasons do not apply to any other mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. No other Minister 
who does not hold a laborious office and 
is not on the War Council has been so 
closely connected as I have with the con- 
duct of the war in its first ten months. 
Secondly, I alone have open to me an 
alternative form of service to which no 
exception can be taken, and with which I 
am perfectly content. Neither does the 
fact that I do not take my place on the 
front Opposition bench imply any criti- 
cism of those who do. In truth, I earnest- 
ly hope that the right honorable and 
learned member for Dublin University 
may find it possible to be constantly in 
attendance in the House. It is in the high 
public interest that some one with com- 
plete secret information of the whole po- 
sition as it is today, and some one sin- 
cerely devoted to the public cause and al- 
together independent of the Government, 
should be available. That bench (the 
front Opposition bench) is the right hon- 
orable gentleman’s war station, and I 
hope he will continue to occupy it for the 
good of the House, for the good of the 
country, and for the good of the Govern- 
ment. I have had great doubts as to 
whether I should trouble the House at all 
this afternoon, but I felt that I ought 
not to leave this country without dealing 





to some extent, and as far as the public 
interests will permit, with certain epi- 
sodes and incidents in Admiralty war 
direction which occurred during my ten- 
ure of office. These have been the sub- 
ject of much comment in the country, 
and I have lain under serious reproach 
in regard to them. The incidents are, 
first, the destruction of Admiral von — 
Spee’s squadron in the series of opera- — 
tions which included the actions of 
Coronel and the Falkland Islands; sec- 
ondly, the loss of the three Bacchante 
cruisers; thirdly, the attempt to relieve 
Antwerp, and, fourthly, the initiation of 
the naval attack on the Dardanelles. 
With the first two points I can deal 
very shortly. It is for the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to decide when the story 
of Coronel and the Falkland Islands 
should be told. I see no reason why it 
should not be told now. More than a year 
has passed. The seas have been swept 
clear of the enemy’s flag for more than 
six months; the entire naval situation 
has altered, and I cannot conceive of 
any military or naval reason which 
should prevent the story being told. If 
it were thought undesirable to lay papers 
containing paraphrases of the authentic 
telegrams I would suggest to my right 
honorable friend, (Mr. Baifour,) that a 
full account should be prepared from the 
authentic documents by some good naval 
writer—such as Julian Corbett, or some 
one like that—with the Admiralty’s au- 
thority. It would then be shown that the 
political head of the Admiralty was in 
full agreement with his expert advisers 
—then Prince Louis of Battenberg and 
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Admiral Sturdee—it would be shown that 
the Admiralty dispositions were sound, 
and probably the best that could have 
been made in all the circumstances, and 
I think this could be proved without de- 
tracting from the gallant devotion of 
Admiral Cradock. It would also tell a 
fine story of blue-water operations of 
which owing to our preparedness and 
strength we have had only too few in the 
course of the present war. 


All my directions and comments have 
been made in writing, and all my busi- 
ness at the Admiralty was conducted in 
writing, and my right honorable friend 
has my full authority to publish or quote 
any minute of mine on this subject 
which may be considered relevant or of 
interest. More than that I cannot say. 
It would be impossible to give any idea 
of these operations without maps and 
charts and an intrusion on the time of 
the House which I certainly could not 
think of making. I leave the matter en- 
tirely in the hands of my right honorable 
friend. 

With regard to the three Bacchante 
cruisers I must be more definite. The 
charge has been made publicly and re- 
peatedly that I overruled the naval au- 
thorities in keeping these cruisers out 
against their advice and that the dis- 
aster was due personally to me. That 
charge is not true. I take general re- 
sponsibility for everything that was done 
or not done; but it is not that invidious 
responsibility which falls upon a Min- 
ister who incompetently overrules his 
professional advisers. It is for the First 
Lord to determine what should or should 
not be published. 


So far as I am concerned, I make no 
objection to everything being published, 
but I do not press for it, as the papers 
might do injury to officers who are serv- 
ing and to others. I do not see that I 
can do more than that. Let it be fairly 
understood that I am not the cause of 
any withholding of papers from publica- 
tion. It is not in my interest that they 
are withheld, though on the other hand I 
do not in the least wish to press for any 
publication which the naval authorities 
consider—I will not say against the pub- 
lic interest—but not convenient to the 


smooth and orderly working of Admi- 
ralty administration. 

I come now to Antwerp. Here, again, 
I hope to be brief. The project of send- 
ing a relieving army to the aid of Ant- 
werp did not originate with me. It orig- 
inated with Lord Kitchener and the 
French Government. I was not con- 
cerned or consulted in the arrangements 
until they had advance a long way; and 
until large bodies of troops were actually 
moving or under orders to move. 

On the night of Oct. 2 at midnight I 
was summoned to a conference at Lord 
Kitchener’s house, where my right hon- 
orable friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the First Sea Lord, and 
others were present. I then learned, 
what to some extent I knew from the 
telegrams—first, that plans for sending 
a relieving army to the aid of Antwerp 
were already far advanced and were be- 
ing concerted between Lord Kitchener 
and the French Government, that they 
had not yet reached a point where defi- 
nite offers and promises could be made 
to the Belgian Government, and that, 
meanwhile, that afternoon the Belgian 
Government had telegraphed its decision 
to evacuate the city with the field army 
and to withdraw from the fort and prac- 
tically to abandon the defense. 

We were all extremely distressed at 
this; it seemed that at the moment when 
aid was available everything was going 
to be thrown away for the sake of three 
or four days’ continued resistance. In 
these circumstances I offered—and I do 
not regret it a bit—to proceed to Ant- 
werp at once, to tell the Belgian Govern- 
ment what was being done, to ascertain 
the situation on the spot, and to- see in 
what way the defense could be prolonged 
until a relieving force could be estab- 
lished. My colleagues accepted this offer 
on my part, and I crossed the Channel 
at once. 

The next day, having consulted with 
the Belgian Government and with the 
British Staff officers who were at Ant- 
werp watching the progress of the opera- 
tion, I made a telegraphic proposal. I 
had to be extremely careful not to say 
anything on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment which would encourage the Bel- 
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gians to resistance in the hopes of get- 
ting help we could not afterward make 
good. The proposal which I made may 
be briefly stated. It is all set out in the 
telegrams, and some day will be made 
public. It is as follows: The Belgians 
were to continue the resistance to the 
utmost limit of their power. The British 
and French Governments were to say 
within three days definitely whether they 
could send a relieving force or not, and 
what the dimensions of that force would 
be. In the event of their not being able 
to send a relieving force the British Gov- 
ernment were to send in any case to 
Ghent and other points on the line of re- 
treat British troops sufficient fo insure 
the safe retirement of the Belgian field 
army, so that the Belgian field army 
would not be compromised through con- 
tinuing the resistance on the Antwerp 
fortress line. Incidentally, we were to 
aid and encourage the defense of Ant- 
werp by the sending of naval guns, naval 
brigades, and any other minor measures 
likely to enable the defenders to hold out 
the necessary number of days. This pro- 
pesal I made subject to confirmation on 
both sides. Nothing was settled until 
both Governments accepted. The pro- 
posal was accepted by both Govern- 
ments. I was informed by telegraph that 
a relieving army would be sent, its 
dimensions and composition were sent to 
me for communication to the Belgians, 
and I was told to do everything possible 
to maintain the defense meanwhile. This 
I did without regard to consequences in 
any direction. 

I am not going to describe the military 
events which are well known; but I think 
it is a great mistake to regard Lord 
Kitchener’s effort to relieve Antwerp— 
in which I played a subsidiary though im- 
portant part—as an event which led only 
to misfortune. 


I believe that military history will hold 
that the consequences conduced extreme- 
ly to the advantage of the Allies in the 
west. The great battle which began on 
the Aisne was spreading day by day 
more and more toward the sea. Sir John 
French’s army was coming into line and 
beginning the operations of the battle of 
Armentiéres, which developed into the 
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great battle of Ypres, and everything 
was in flux. 


The prolongation of the resistance of 
Antwerp, even by only two or three days, 
detained great German forces in the 
vicinity of the fortress. The sudden and 
audacious arrival of a fresh British divi- 
sion and a British cavalry division at 
Ghent and elsewhere baffled the cautious 
German staff and led it to apprehend 
that a large army was arriving from the 
sea. At any rate, their advance proceed- 
ed in a halting manner, although opposed 
ty weak forces, and I believe it will be 
demonstrated in history—certainly it is 
the opinion of many highly competent 
military officers at the present time— 
that the whole of this enterprise, the 
moving of those British troops and the 
French troops who were in association 
with them, though it did not save Ant- 
werp, had the effect of causing the great 
battle to be fought on the line of the 
Yser instead of twenty or thirty miles 
further south. If that is so, the losses. 
which were incurred by our naval divi- 
sion, luckily not very heavy in life, will 
certainly have been well expended in the 
general interest. 

Of course, it is true that these opera- 
tions were begun too late; but that is 
not my fault. On Sept. 6, nearly a month 
before, I drew the attention of the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for 
War, and the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs to the dangerous situation 
which was developing at Antwerp and 
to the grave consequences to Admiralty 
interests which would be entailed in the 
loss of that fortress. I suggested that a 
territorial division should be sent to stim- 
ulate the defense, and made proposals 
of which I will say that the difficulty 
of adopting them was certainly not less 
than the need to adopt them. No action 
was taken upon that, and the situation 
of Oct. 2 supervened as I have described. 


That is all I wish to say on this point 
except in regard to the naval brigades. 
The decision to send the naval brigades 
was actually taken over here by the Gov- 
ernment at my desire. I had no authori- 
ty from Antwerp, where I was. But the 


quality of these brigades was known only 
to me. 


If there is any blame for putting 
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troops of that character into a business 
of that kind that blame falls on me, and 
on me alone. Let us see whether there 
was any blame. The situation was des- 
perate, the need bitter. I knew Lord 
Kitchener would not send a territorial 
division. I knew it would be wrong to 
Ieck up a regular division in mere fort- 
ress lines. Those were the only men who 
were available. They were the nearest. 
They were at Deal, and had only a few 
hours’ march into Dover, where trans- 
ports were lying. They were the only 
men who could get there in time. 

It is quite true that the naval division 
was only made up of what the navy 
could spare and leave behind after the 
mobilization took place. They had good 
non-commissioned officers and a sprin- 
kling of trained professional officers, 
and they had rifles and plenty of am- 
munition. They had been together for a 
couple of months or six weeks. They had 
acquitted themselves elsewhere on terms 
which would do no discredit to the finest 
troops of the regular army. They were 
undoubtedly unfit to manoeuvre in the 
field, but that was not what they were for. 
They were to go into the trenches along- 
side exhausted Belgian troops and town- 
folk who had received far less training 
than they had, and who were far less well 
equipped. They were in exactly the same 
pesition as the division of fusiliers 
marins who were sent by the French at 
the same time and fought in a most gal- 
lant manner in all those operations. 
Therefore I say, there being nothing else 
in view, I was justified in proposing to 
the Government to use those troops in 
spite of their want of training. Of course 
all these matters can only be judged fair- 
ly in relation to the great emergency in 
which we stood. 

I now come to the Dardanelles. What 
am I going to prove or try to prove? I 
am not going to try to prove that we have 
forced the Dardanelles; no amount of 
argument, however excellent, will do that. 
Nor am I going to try to prove that the 
plan we adopted was the best plan that 
could be adopted. Least of all am I go- 
ing to try to prove that my responsibility 
in the matter is not a great one. I am 
concerned to make it clear to the House, 


and not only to the House but to the navy, 
that this enterprise was profoundly, 
methodically, and elaborately considered, 
that there was a great volume of expert 
opinion behind it, that it was framed en- 
tirely by expert and technical minds, and 
that in no circumstances could it be re- 
garded as having been undertaken with 
carelessness or levity. That I am con- 
cerned to prove. It is important for me 
to do so, and it is also important in the 
Government interest. 


In the month of December last the 
political situation in the southeast of 
Europe was stagnant and torpid, and the 
immense currents of opinion which were 
then favorable to the allied cause flowed 
sluggishly or even ebbed. In Italy our ne- 
gotiations made little progress. At the 
same time the Russian Government asked 
the Foreign Office whether some action 
against Turkey in the Mediterranean 
was not possible to relieve the pressure 
on them in the Caucasus. In consequence 
of those communications from the For- 
eign Office and the War Office, I began 
to direct the attention of the First Sea 
Lord and other naval advisers to the 
possibilities of action in Turkish waters. 
The Dardanelles stood out as incompar- 
ably the most decisive operation that was 
open. Of course, from the beginning we 
all recognized that a joint naval and mili- 
tary operation by surprise was the best 
way of attacking the Dardanelles. As 
early as Nov. 3 we obtained from the War 
Office their appreciation of the number 
of troops necessary to seize the Gallipoli 
Peninsula by a joint amphibious coupe 
de main. 

On Nov. 30 I sent a minute to my noble 
friend Lord Kitchner offering to congre- 
gate transports for 40,000 men, that is 
to say the first échelon of an army for 
the purpose, in Egypt, on the chance of 
their being wanted, as I could see that 
the situation was developing in the di- 
rection of an attack in the eastern Medi- 
terranean on the Turkish Empire. We 
were informed that no army was avail- 
able, and further, in the early discussions 
which took place among us and also at 
the War Council, it was clearly the pre- 
vailing opinion that even were forces 
available, they should not be used for at- 











tacking the Gallipoli Peninsula. On the 
other hand, the need of action in the 
eastern Mediterranean was constantly 
pressed upon us in many quarters. 

As the result of all those representa- 
tions and discussions I telegraphed on 
Jan. 3 to Admiral Carden, who was our 
Admiral blockading the Dardanelles and 
had been there since the Turkish declara- 
tion of war, and put to him this specific 
question—these are not the actual words, 
but a paraphrase—Do you consider the 
forcing of the Dardanelles by ships alone 
a practicable operation? The Admiral 
replied to the effect that the Dardanelles 
could not be rushed, but could be reduced 
by a regular and sustained naval bom- 
bardment. I put the same question 
simultaneously to Sir Henry Jackson, the 
present First Sea Lord, and received 
from him an almost similar answer. 

The coincidence of opinion between 
these two officers, both of the highest 
attainments and so differently circum- 
stanced, one on the spot, the other the ex- 
pert at the Admiralty who was studying 
the eastern theatre with the War Staff 
—the coincidence of opinion between 
those two made a profound impression on 
my mind. 

I am very well accustomed to weigh 
expert evidence, and most of the im- 
portant decisions which have been taken 
in the last three or four years at the 
Admiralty have been taken by me on a 
divergence of expert evidence. I have had 
different recommendations made on great 
matters like the 15-inch guns, the oil 
ships, the size of the Arethusa cruisers, 
and the decision has really had to fall on 
the political chief. I have no doubt some- 
times my right honorable friend who has 
succeeded me at the Admiralty has had a 
similar experience. This coincidence of 
opinion struck me as very remarkable. 
Admiral Carden was then asked to 
formulate his plan and state his require- 
ments. He did so in full detail in his 
telegram of Jan. 11. We were in a posi- 
tion to meet these requirements. The 
victory at the Falkland Islands had 
cleared the German flag from the seas 
and liberated a large reserve of naval 
force. The strength, actual and relative, 


of the fleets in home waters was under- 
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going that steady increase which has 
been in progress ever since the beginning 
of the war; and the action at the Dogger 
Bank on Jan. 24—Admiral Beatty’s ac- 
tion—had shown that ship for ship and 
man for man and gun for gun we had a 
clear advantage. That being so, we were 
in a position to meet the very large re- 
quirements Admiral Carden put forward. 
His plan was then examined by the Ad- 
miralty War Staff, and Sir Henry Jack- 
son expressed his full concurrence in it 
and advised in writing the attack on the 
outer forts being made as early as 
possible. 

Lord Fisher, of course, knew every- 
thing that was passing. He never ex- 
pressed any opinion against this specific 
operation, nor, indeed, against the oper- 
ation at all, at this stage. He was very 
much impressed with the proposal of the 
Admiralty War Staff to add the Queen 
Elizabeth to the bombarding fleet. We 
had seen—it was fresh in everybody’s 
mind—great fortresses, reputed to be the 
strongest in Europe, collapsing fort by 
fort under five or ten shells from 15-inch 
howitzers. Here was the Queen Eliza- 
beth with eight 15-inch guns on the 
broadside. Lord Fisher was also strongly 
in favor of action in Turkish waters, and 
wrote to me repeatedly on the subject— 
especially a joint operation of the fleet 
and the army at the Dardanelles. 

His schemes involved the co-operation 
of powers which were neutral and of an 
army which was not available; but they 
all led up to the central point of the forc- 
ing of the Dardanelles with the old bat- 
tleships of the Majestic and Canopus 
class. Sir Arthur Wilson was in favor of 
attacking the outer forts, but he felt that 
future progress must depend on the 
amount of Turkish resistance. 

I state all those points not in order to 
shield myself from responsibility, but to 
show the House that the business of the 
Admiralty has been properly conducted. 
After these preliminary discussions I 
brought Admiral Carden’s plan before 
the War Council on Jan. 13. This meet- 
ing was attended by the principal mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, by various high mili- 
tary advisers, by the First Sea Lord, 
and by Sir Arthur Wilson. The War 
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Council was immensely impressed with 
the political advantages of the plan if 
it could be carried out, and they pressed 
the Admiralty to find a way to carry it 
out. No one spoke against the method 
proposed; no expert adviser indicated any 
dissent. The War Office have always 
assumed in their staff papers that the 
decision to make a purely naval attack 
upon the Dardanelies dated from the 
meeting of the War Council of Jan. 13. I 
did not so interpret it. I considered that 
the decision was that the Admiralty 
should go on perfecting these plans and 
making these preparations without be- 
ing finally committed to action. And this 
is what we did. The whole plan of Ad- 
miral Carden was searchingly re-ex- 
amined by the Admiralty War Staff and 
various gunnery experts whom we had 
at our disposal—the highest and best in 
the world. The general consensus of opin- 
ion was in its favor. 


On Jan. 25 Lord Fisher sent me a 
memorandum on naval policy. This 
memorandum did not question the ad- 
visability of the particular operation that 
was being studied, but deprecated reduc- 
ing our margin in home waters or using 
fighting ships for bombarding purposes 
except in conjunction with military oper- 
ations. It was a memorandum directed 
not only against the Dardanelles opera- 
tion, but against others which were being 
very strongly pressed on us at the time. 
I sent the memorandum to the Prime 
Minister, with an analysis, which I drew 
up myself, of the naval margins avail- 
able at the time. I think that on that 
point I may claim that my view has been 
vindicated by events, because, not only 
did the Board of Admiralty send all the 
ships which were then under considera- 
tion to the Eastern Mediterranean, but a 
great many more, and so far from any 
misadventure occurring in home waters, 
it is well known that our position has be- 
come increasingly safe. 


I attach importance to the fact that 
at no time did I receive from Lord Fisher 
any criticism of the definite method of 
attack proposed. In principle he had 
doubts and objections; but on the special 
technical and professional points involved 
I received from him at no time any ex- 


pression of adverse criticism. Early in 
the morning of Jan. 28 I had an interview 
with Lord. Fisher in the presence of the 
Prime Minister, and we discussed the 
whole situation. The impression I de- 
rived was that Lord Fisher agreed and 
consented to a purely naval attack on the 
Dardanelles being made. The whole mat- 
ter then came up for final decision at the 
War Council, which was held later in the 
day. The meeting was again fully at- 
tended. Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur 
Wilson were both present. As the re- 
sult of prolonged discussion, in which 
again no adverse opinions were ex- 
pressed, and in which Lord Fisher con- 
tented himself with saying that he had 
expressed his opinion to the Prime Min- 
ister, the operation was defintely sanc- 
tioned, and we were directed to execute it. 


Meanwhile the War Staff had com- 
pleted their work on Admiral Carden’s 
plan and had drawn up the necessary war 
orders. The project was laid also before 
the French Minister of Marine. M. 
Augagneur came over to London, and 
the principles and methods were fully 
discussed. The project was examined in 
detail by the French General Staff. They 
were very favorably impressed by the 
plan, and they announced their agree- 
ment and said it was a plan conceived in 
a spirit which was prudent et prevoyant. 
They pointed out that it enabled us to 
withdraw at any stage should the gun- 
nery results not be such as we anticipat- 
ed. What happened? They sent their 
ships, and ever since have supported the 
enterprise with a loyalty and valor be- 
yond description. 


The action meanwhile proceeded. Ships 
in number many more than Admiral Car- 
den had asked for were rapidly concen- 
trated from all over the world. On Feb. 
18 the attack on the outer forts began. 
The first phase of the operation was suc- 
cessful beyond our hopes. The outer 
forts were destroyed; the fleet was able 
to enter the strait and attack the forts 
in the Narrows. 


Up to the time that this happened we 
had always kept in view the possibility 
that if this operation, which necessarily 
depended for its success upon a number 
of incalculable factors, did not develop 

















as we hoped, and if the obstacles were 
found to be much greater than had been 
foreseen, we could convert it into a 
demonstration and turn our attention to 
some other part of the Mediterranean. 
We had kept in view and had prepared 
an amphibious operation which would 
serve as an alternative in case we should 
wish to withdraw so as to safeguard our 
prestige. But the success which we had 
achieved at the outer forts produced an 
electrical effect throughout the Balkans. 
Its repercussion was evident from the 
first moment in Italy. We had touched 
the great strategic nerve centre of the 
world war of 1915, of this year’s cam- 
paign. Within a week the Greek Prime 
Minister, M. Venizelos, had taken the de- 
cision which led to his first retirement 
from office. Within a fortnight the 
Turks were forced to move back to 
Adrianople and to develop their defenses 
against Bulgaria. The movement in Italy 
was also most marked. A panic was 
created in Constantinople. Every one 
supposed that the enterprise was going 
to succeed. Day by day I held staff meet- 
ings at the Admiralty at which I re- 
ceived the appreciation of the greatest 
authorities, who were unanimous that the 
movement was progressing in the most 
favorable manner, more favorable even 
than we had expected, though we quite 
recognized that the greatest difficulties 
were to come. It now was not desired 
by any one to go back, or to ride off on 
any alternative operation. The eyes of 
the whole world were riveted on the 
Dardanelles. Every interest, military, 
naval, political, and economic, urged its 
completion. Meanwhile, however, in the 
early days of March, the progress of 
naval operations became slower. I should 
like to say—as people have said that 
these operations in their early stages 
were unduly boomed—that nothing was 
published about them but what was sent 
by the Admiral on the spot and was ap- 
proved as a fair appreciation of the posi- 
tion by the experts at the Admiralty. 
But across the prospect of the oper- 
ations a shadow began to pass at the end 
of the first week in March. The diffi- 
culties of sweeping up the mine fields in- 
creased, and although great success was 
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obtained by the ships in silencing the 
forts, they were not able at that stage to 
inflict decisive and permanent damage. 
The mobile armament of the enemy be- 
gan to develop and to become increasing- 
ly annoying. It was therefore decided 
that the gradual advanee must be re- 
placed by more vigorous measures. Ad- 
miral Carden was invited to press hard 
for a decision, and not to be deterred by 
the inevitable loss. These Admiralty tele- 
grams gave to the officer on the spot, 
and were intended: to give to him, the 
feeling that whatever he felt inclined to 
do he could do, with the certainty of 
being supported, in the direction of vig- 
orous measures. 

These Admiralty telegrams were the 
result of close consultations between the 
First Sea Lord and myself, and, like 
every other order of importance which 
has emanated from the Admiralty during 
my tenure of office, in peace or war, bear 
the written authority of the First Sea 
Lord. I wish to make that point quite. 
clear. I may extend it, and say there is 
no important act of policy, no scheme of 
fleet distribution, or of movements of 
ships, or of plans of war, which has been 
acted on during my tenure at the Admi- 
ralty, in which the First Sea Lord has 
not concurred in writing. 


The Admiral on the spot, Admiral Car- 
den, expressed himself in entire agree- 
ment with the spirit of the Admiralty 
telegrams, and announced his intention to 
press forward in his attack on lines which 
had been agreed upon, and with which he 
said he was in exact accord. The date of 
the attack was fixed for March 17, 
weather permitting. On the 16th Admi- 
ral Carden was stricken down with ill- 
ness, and was invalided by medical au- 
thority. On the advice of the First Sea 
Lord, who fully concurred, I appointed 
Admiral de Robeck, second in command, 
who had been very active in the opera- 
tions, to succeed him. I thought it indis- 
pensable to find out, on the eve of this 
difficult attack, whether the new Ad- 
miral shared the opinion of his predeces- 
sor, and I therefore sent him a telegram, 
of which the following is a paraphrase: 


Personal and secret.—From the First 
Lord. In intrusting you, with great con- 
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fidence, with the command of the Medi- 
terranean detached fleet, I presume you 
are in full accordance with the Admiralty 
telegrams 101 and 109, and Vice Admiral 
Carden’s answer thereto, and that you 
consider, after separate and independent 
judgment, that the immediate operations 
proposed are wise and practicable. If not, 
do not hesitate to say so. If so, execute 
them without delay and without further 
reference, at the first favorable opportu- 
nity. 

Admiral de Robeck replied that he was 
in full agreement with the Admiralty 
telegrams, which expressed his views ex- 
actly. He would attack on the 18th. The 
House is fully acquainted with what fol- 
lowed. 


I should like to point out that the total 
British casualties in this formidable ad- 
venture scarcely exceeded 100. The 
French, it is true, had the misfortune to 
be unable to save the crew of the Bouvet. 
We lost two old vessels, of a class of 
which we had about thirty, and which, if 
they had not been employed at the Dar- 
danelles, would have been rusting use- 
lessly in our southern ports. Therefore, 
I do not think that in making this attack, 
on which so much depended, and the re- 
sults of which, if successful, would have 
been so far reaching, we risked or lost 
any vital stake. Meanwhile time had 
been passing. The army, which earlier in 
the year we had been told would not be 
available, was gradually assembling, and 
Sir Ian Hamilton had arrived with the 
leading divisions of his force. The Ad- 
miral, after the attack on the 18th, deter- 
mined to renew it at the first opportu- 
nity, and telegraphed accordingly. 


But after consultation with the Gen- 
eral it was decided to substitute for the 
purely naval operation a joint naval and 
military attack. I regretted this at the 
time, and I endeavored to persuade the 
First Sea Lord to send a telegram order- 
ing a resumption of the naval attack. 
But we could not reach an agreement, 
and, in view of the consensus of opinion 
of the naval and military authorities on 
the spot, I submitted to the alternative, 
but I submitted with great anxiety. 
Every day the danger of German sub- 
marines arriving, a danger which we 
greatly exaggerated in our minds, seemed 
to become more imminent. Every day 








the possibility of a renewed German at- 
tack on Serbia seemed to draw nearer. 
Every day I knew the Turks were dig- 
ging; every day I knew they were draw- 
ing reinforcements from all parts of their 
empire; and:I can assure the House that 
the month which apparently had to be 
consumed between the cessation of the 
naval attack on March 18 and the com- 
mencement of the military attack on 
April 25 was one of the least pleasing 
which I have experienced in my life. 

I have gone through this story in de- 
tail in order to convince the House that 
the naval attack on the Dardanelles was 
a naval plan, made by naval authori- 
ties on the spot, approved by naval ex- 
perts in the Admiralty, assented to by 
the First Sea Lord, executed on the spot 
by Admirals who at every stage believed 
in the operation. 

I am bound, not only in justice to my- 
self but in justice to the fleet, who re- 
quires to know that the orders sent to 
them from the Admiralty always carry 
the highest professional authority, to 
make that clear. I will not have it said 
that this was a civilian plan foisted by a 
political amateur upon reluctant officers 
and experts. 

No, Sir; I am not going to embark on 
any reproaches this afternoon, but I must 
say I did not receive from the First Sea 
Lord either the clear guidance before the 
event or the firm support afterward 
which I was entitled to expect. If he did 
not approve of the operations, he should 
have spoken out at the War Council. 
War is a hard and brutal job, and there 
is no place in it for misgivings and re- 
serves. Nobody ever launched an attack 
without having misgivings beforehand— 
you ought to have misgivings beforehand 
—but when the moment of action is come 
the hour of misgivings is passed. It is 
often not possible to go backward from 
a course which has been adopted in war. 
A man must answer aye or no to the 
great questions which are put; by that 
decision he must be bound. If the First 
Sea Lord did not approve the operations, 
if he believed they were unlikely to take 
the course expected of them, if he 
thought they would lead to undue losses, 
it was his duty to refuse consent. No 










































































one could have prevailed against such a 
refusal; the operation would never have 
been begun. Then was the time for res- 
ignation. He did not take that course; he 
hoped, as I did, as the French Admiralty 
did, as the War Council did, that a speedy 
success would have resulted. Had it re- 
sulted, I think he would have had some 
of the credit. 

On the other hand, I wish to say that I 
do not at all regret having insisted on 
Lord Fisher’s return, in the face of great 
opposition, to the Admiralty in Novem- 
ber, 1914. No man has ever been able 
to put war purpose into the design of a 
ship like Lord Fisher. At the beginning 
of this war megalomania was the only 
form of sanity. Prince Louis and I had 
ordered large war programs on the out- 
break of the war, and perhaps from some 
points of view they may have been con- 
sidered sufficient at the moment; but 
Lord Fisher came along with a new wave 
of impulse and enthusiasm. He was able 
to produce vast schemes of ship con- 
struction of every kind, with new designs 
and improvements on the old designs. 
Hardly a day passed without his bringing 
new projects to me which I was delighted 
to encourage, and which, through the 
absence of Treasury control, I was hap- 
pily able to finance, and if my right hon- 
orable friend of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty today finds himself, as he 
does, week by week, upborne upon an 
ever-swelling tide of deliveries of crafts 
of all kinds and of a kind best suited to 
the purposes of this war, that is the con- 
sequence of Lord Fisher’s return to the 
Admiralty in November, 1914. I am 
quite prepared to console myself with 
that for any difficulties which arose at a 
later stage. 

For the naval operations, subject to 
what I have said, I take the fullest per- 
sonal responsibility. I do not make any 
complaint. Not a line, not a word, not a 
syllable that was produced by naval and 
expert brains have I combated, there was 
not the slightest non-expert interference, 
but I approved the plan, I backed the 
plan, I was satisfied that in all the cir- 
cumstances that were known to me, mili- 
tary, economic, and diplomatic, it was a 
plan that ought to be tried, and tried then. 
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After weighing and sifting all the ex- 
pert evidence with the personal knowl- 
edge I had of all the officers concerned, I 
recommended it to the Prime Minister 
and the War Council in the presence of 
my principal naval advisers, believing, as 
did every one there, that I carried them 
with me, and I pressed it with all the 
resources at my disposal. I recommend- 
ed it to the War Council, I recommended 
it to the French Government—not as 
a certainty, but as a legitimate war gam- 
ble, with stakes which we could afford 
to lose, for a prize of inestimak.e value, 
a prize which, in the opinion of the high- 
est experts, there was a fair and rea- 
sonable chance of our winning, a prize 
which at that time could be won by no 
other means. On that basis, clearly un- 
derstood, it was accepted by all con- 
cerned. On that basis I accept the full- 
est responsibility. 

I require no shield. I do not desire to 
reduce or divide my burden in the slight- 
est degree. For the military operations . 
at the time they were embarked upon, 
for the methods by which they were exe- 
cuted, for the numbers of troops esti- 
mated to be necessary, their quality and 
commanders, I take no responsibility ex- 
cept what is implied by my having re- 
mained a member of the Government. 
That general ministerial responsibility 
of course I accept, but I accept it only 
subject to my written and recorded opin- 
ions expressed in every case before and 
not after the event. Luckily, there is no 
dispute about this. 

In the early days of March, when it be- 
came clear that military operations might 
be required, and that military support 
would be forthcoming, I sought, in view 
of my experience at Antwerp, an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister, at which I 
asked Lord Kitchener directly whether it 
was understood he assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the military operations, 
by which I meant, and said I meant, the 
measure of the forces required to achieve 
success, and after he had replied in the 
affirmative, I transferred the Naval 
Division on March 12 to military com- 
mand. My right honorable friend told 
me the other day he recollected this in- 
terview vividly, and therefore it is not 
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necessary for me at this time to enter 
upon an analysis of the military move- 
ments. I am glad that is so. 


But I must examine this question. Did 
the fact that the naval operations had 
been begun necessarily and inevitably 
compel the beginning of, and persistence 
in, the military operations? I have 
shown how at the beginning of the naval 
attack we kept open an alternative oper- 
ation of an amphibious character on 
which we could at any time ride off. But 
would it have been possible after the 
naval attack of March 18 had been 
broken off to sail away and cut the loss? 
A careful survey of the facts as we know 
them today shows that undoubtedly it 
would have been. The naval attack fin- 
ished on the evening of March 18, the 
military attack did not begin until April 
25. If in that period we had known 
what we now know of the course of the 
military operations, I cannot conceive 
that any one would have hesitated to face 
the loss of prestige in breaking off the 
attack on the Dardanelles. 


I do not consider the naval operations, 


begun as they were, necessarily involved 
the military operations, begun as they 
were. That was a separate decision 
which did not rest with me or the Ad- 
miralty, either in principle or in method; 
but I wish to make it quite clear that I 
was very glad the War Office authorities 
were willing to prosecute the enterprise 
by military means, and I certainly did 
my best to induce them to do so, and to 
support them in doing so. 


There are, however, two observations 
which I wish to make of a general char- 
acter upon the military operations. First, 
the essence of an attack upon the Gallip- 
oli Peninsula was speed and vigor. We 
could reinforce from the sea more quickly 
than the Turks could reinforce by land, 
and we could therefore afford to renew 
our attack until a decision was obtained. 
To go slow, on the other hand, to leave 
long intervals between attacks so as to 
enable the Turks to draw reinforce- 
ments from their whole empire, and to 
refresh and replace their troops again 
and again, was a great danger. Second- 
ly, on the Gallipoli Peninsula our army 
has stood all the Summer within a few 
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miles of a decisive victory. There was 
no other point on any of the war fronts 
extending for hundreds of miles where 
an equal advance would have produced 
an equal or even a comparable strategic 
result. It has been proved in this war 
that good troops properly supported by 
artillery can make a direct advance two 
or three miles in the face of any defense. 
The advance, for instance, which took 
Neuve Chapelle, or Loos, or Souchez, if 
made on the Gallipoli Peninsula, would 
have settled the fate of the Turkish Army 
on the promontory, would probably have 
decided the whole operations, might have 
determined the attitude of the Balkans, 
might have cut off Germany from the 
east, and might have saved Serbia. 


All through this year I have offered 
the same counsel to the Government, to 
undertake no operation in the west which 
is more costly to you than to the enemy, 
but in the east to take Constantinople, 
to take it by ships if you can, to take it 
by soldiers if you must, to take it by 
whatever plan, military or naval, com- 
mends itself to your military experts, 
but take it, and take it soon, and take it 
while time remains. The situation is 
now entirely changed, and I am not called 
upon to offer any advice upon these new 
aspects. But it seems to me that if there 
were any operations in the history of the 
world which, having been begun, it was 
worth while to carry through with the 
utmost vigor and fury, with a consistent 
flow of reinforcements, and an utter dis- 
regard of life, it was the operation so 
daringly and brilliantly begun by Sir Ian 
Hamilton in the immortal landing of 
April 25. That is all I have to say about 
the Dardanelles. 


I do not intend to be drawn into any 
further controversy on this subject, what- 
ever is said by way of reply to my 
speech. I leave all the papers and 
the documentary evidence which justify 
everything I have said with my right hon- 
orable and learned and gallant friend the 
Attorney General. I do not leave them 
to him in his capacity as a Cabinet Min- 
ister, nor in his capacity as Attorney 
General, but as an old friend, to look 
after my interests in the matter, and I 
am quite sure that his tact will be found 
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fully equal to the task of adjusting these 
different obligations. I do not propose to 
occupy the House by discussing such 
matters as the resignation of Lord Fish- 
er, which occurred on May 14, or the cir- 
cumstances immediately preceding the 
formation of the Coalition Government. 
These will no doubt form a fine field 
for the Crokers and Creveys of our time, 
but they have no bearing on the military 
question on which I have ventured to ad- 
dress the House and with which alone I 
am concerned. When Lord Fisher’s res- 
ignation occurred I told the Prime Min- 
ister to consider my office at his dis- 
posal if his convenience required it. On 
the next day, being acquainted with all 
the facts, he told me he wished me to 
continue. Sir Arthur Wilson undertook 
to be the First Sea Lord, and the other 
members of the board remained at their 
posts. 

On the next day, Monday, great polit- 
ical events of consequence supervened, 
arising principally out of matters con- 
nected with the War Office and the atti- 
tude of important Ministers, and the 
old Liberal Government passed away. 
The fact that I knew I had retained the 
confidence of the Prime Minister and 
that his decision had been, on the merits, 
that I should remain at the Admiralty, 
enabled me to comply with his request 
to join the new Government in the office 
which I resigned today. 

That is all I have to say to the House 
by way of personal explanation, and I am 
extremely grateful to the honorable mem- 
bers for the patience and indulgence 
which they have shown me. But before 
I sit down if I may by the special indul- 
gence of the House—TI have not addressed 
them for a long time, and I do not expect 
to address them again for a long time—I 
think it is necessary and right that I 
should say a word on the general situa- 
tion. 

There is no reason to be discouraged 
about the progress of the war. We are 
passing through a bad time now, and it 
will probably be worse before it is better, 
but that it will be better, if we only en- 
dure and persevere, I have no doubt 
whatever. The old wars were decided by 
their episodes rather than by their tend- 


encies. In this war the tendencies are 
far more important than the episodes. 
Without winning any sensational victo- 
ries we may win this war. We may win 
it even during a continuance of extremely 
disappointing and vexatious events. It is 
not necessary for us to win the war to 
push the German lines back over all the 
territory they have absorbed, or to pierce 
them. While the German lines extend 
far beyond their frontier, and while their 
flag flies over conquered capitals and 
subjugated provinces, while all the ap- 
pearances of military success attend her 
arms, Germany may be defeated more 
fatally in the second or third year of the 
war than if the allied armies had entered 
Berlin in the first. 


Our well-established command of the 
seas, and the rapid and enormous de- 
struction of German military manhood, 
are factors upon which we may confi- 
dently rely. At the outset of the war the 
number of males capable of bearing arms 
in Germany as compared with England. 
was three to two, but today our numbers 
are, if anything, superior to theirs, and 
at the end of the second year the original 
proport:on will probably be reversed. We 
are becoming, therefore, a vastly stronger 
power, actually and relatively, so far as 
military manhood is concerned. We owe 
this fact, which is one of profound sig- 
nificance, to the valiant sacrifices made 
by the French and Russian peoples, who 
have so far borne the brunt of the strug- 
gle. We are the reserve of the allied 
cause, and the time has come when that 
reserve must be thrown fully into the 
scale. The campaign of 1915 has been 
governed mainly by a shortage of muni- 
tions. The campaign of 1916 ought to be 
settled against Germany by a shortage of 
men. It is, therefore, vital to us as a 
matter of honor and sacred duty to in- 
crease and maintain the numbers of our 
armies in the field, and in order to render 
this possible the best economic organiza- 
tion and the most unsparing thrift must 
be applied at home. 

It is, no doubt, disconcerting for us to 
observe that the Government of a State 
like Bulgaria are convinced on an im- 
partial survey of the chances that victory 
will rest with the central powers. All 
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the small States are hypnotized by Ger- 
man military pomp and precision. They 
see the glitter, the episode, but they do 
not see or realize the capacity of the 
ancient and mighty nations against 
whom Germany is warring to endure ad- 
versity, to put up with disappointments 
and mismanagement, to recreate and re- 
new their strength, and to pass on with 
boundless obstinacy, through boundless 
sufferings to the achievement of the 
greatest cause for which men have ever 
fought. 


MR. ASQUITH’S EULOGY 


Prime Minister Asquith—There is no 
question before the House, and it would 
be entirely out of order for me to deal 
with any of the topics which have been 
so ably and eloquently dealt with in the 
very moving speech to which we have 
just listened from my right honorable 
friend. The House is always accustomed 
and properly accustomed to give great 
latitude, and even to expect great lati- 
tude, of explanations from a Minister of 
the Crown who has resigned his office, 
and my right honorable friend has taken 
advantage of that privilege in a manner 
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which I think will be generally appre- 
ciated‘and admired. 

I only wish to say two things. I think 
my right honorable friend has dealt with 
a very delicate situation not only with 
ability and eloquence, but also with loyal- 
ty and discretion. He has said one or 
two things, I tell him frankly, I had 
rather he had not said, but, on the other 
hand, he has necessarily and naturally 
left unsaid some things which, when the 
complete estimate of all these transac- 
tions has to be taken, will have to be 
said. But that does not affect his per- 
sonal position at all, and I desire to say 
to him, and of him, that, having been 
associated with him now for ten years in 
close and daily intimacy, in positions of 
great responsibilities, and in situations 
varied and of extreme difficulty and deli- 
cacy, I have always found him a wise 
counselor, a brilliant colleague, and a 
faithful friend. I am certain that to the 
new duties which he is going to assume, 
having with great insistency abdicated 
those he has hitherto discharged, he 
takes with him the universal good-will, 
hopes, and confident expectations of this 
House and of his countrymen. 


The Guns at Neuve Chapelle 


By CAPTAIN BLACKALL 
(From ‘‘ Songs in the Trenches.’’) 


“Granny ” she started the chorus, 
The “ four-point-sevens ” chipped in, 
The “ six-inch howitzers ” did their best 


To augment the din. 


The “ thirteen and eighteen pounders ” 


Contributed their bit, 


And the “ armored train ” got a swollen brain 


When it registered a hit. 


The “ rifle ” rattled a ragtime 


Like a syncopated coon, 


The “ anti-aircraft’s ” object seemed 


To spiflicate the moon. 


The “mortars ” did their damnedest, 
Or, rather, did their worst, 
And the “ drain-pipe gun ” played hell with the Hun, 


Till it ultimately burst. 


The “ Maxim ” muttered the music, 
The “ pom-pom ” marked the time, 

And the whimper and whir of the shell o’erhead 
Out-voiced a ruthless rhyme. 

Oh, the guns all clamored the chorus, 
Both large and small as well, 

From “ Grandmamma ” to the “ armored car,” 
That morning at Neuve Chapelle. 





Classic Spots in Serbia’s War Theatre 


By Ph. Loewe 


By special arrangement of CURRENT HIsToRY MAGAZINE with the Oesterreichische 
Rundschau, Vienna. 


HE Austro-Hungarian and German 
armies press irresistibly forward 
across the boundary rivers toward 
the south and southeast of the 
land of the Serbs. Hardly had the news 
come of the fall of Semendria, the 
Smederevo on the Danube so often 
praised in South Slavic folk songs, before 
it was learned that the same fate had 
overtaken Pozarevac, on its vine-clad 
hills. The soldier with arms in his hand 
only occasionally finds time to examine 
closely the places which he has won from 
the enemy after more or less hard fight- 
ing. We who anxiously await at the 
rear news of the victorious marches of 
our armies in all the theatres of war 
have time enough to make ourselves ac- 
quainted, even though from afar, with 
the regions where battles, unfortunately 
bloody, are taking place. 

Just behind Semendria, partly, in fact, 
in the town of the despot Gjuragj Bran- 
covic, one begins to find remains of the 
days of the Roman Empire. And the 
further one goes southward and south- 
eastward, along the beautiful blue 
Danube, the more numerous become such 
discoveries. In streets and squares, in 
courts and chambers, before walls still 
standing and before crumbling ruins, in 
lonely villages, the eyes of the wanderer 
become fixed on things which, either by 
their form or workmanship, recall exam- 
ples of ancient art. 


Sometimes one is lost in wonder at the 


number of these objects, even oftener at 
the strange uses to which they have been 
put after so many centuries. The noble 
object of adorning temples and palaces 
is no longer attained; on the contrary, we 
but too frequently see the finest frag- 
ments doing service where usually one 
sees old wood or common stones, 

But this does not detract in the slight- 
est from the value of these antiques. 
From such a humble fate some of the 


rarest specimens in the best collections 
on both sides of the ocean were rescued. 
Unfortunately, connoisseurs have usually 
arrived too late for the treasures-trove. 
Many valuable articles were used by the 
inhabitants of the Danube region either 
for building houses or other purposes, 
partly from ignorance, partly from neces- 
sity; at times they were simply destroyed. 
Whatever could be saved was taken, 
though, had greater care been exercised, 
it might have helped the study of ancient 
Roman culture. What is lost is lost; let 
us confine ourselves to what remains. 

The finds begin at Semendria, but the 
classic ground of the present theatre of 
war is really only in that parallelogram 
bounded on the north by the Danube from 
Semendria to Gradiste, on the south by 
a line from Pozarevac to Rabrovo, on 
the west by the railway through Lipje, 
on the east by a line from Rabrovo down 
to the Danube. It lies especially in the 
triangle where the Morava and the Mlava 
fall into the Danube. This is a beautiful 
region; below are the green fields 
stretching along both banks of the river, 
beginning by the ill-famed Snake Island; 
above are the outpost hills of Serbia’s 
mountain land, fertile and dotted with 
prosperous villages. 

This region has had a remarkably 
eventful past. How many peoples have 
acted their part there in the last fifteen 
hundred years! Huns, Goths, Sarma- 
tians, Gepidae, Turks, and Slavs have 
lived here, but only the Romans have left 
their ineffaceable impress on the neigh- 
borhood. 

First it was the Romans of the West- 
ern Empire, whose Danube boundary 
wall stretched from where the Save flows 
into the. Danube to near Silistria; then 
came the Romans of the Eastern Empire. 
According to Byzantine chroniclers, the 
great builder Justinian either erected or 
rebuilt eighty castles there; and their 
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statements are apparently true, because 
South Slavic folk songs speak of the 
“seventy-seven Latin castles” which 
dominated the region. 

These castles began at Sigindunum 
(Belgrade) and Taurunum, (Semlin,) and 
continued at intervals on the right bank 
of the Danube, being destined especially 
for the protection of Upper Moesia. The 
Roman highway went through Vimina- 
cium, Lederata, and Taleata to Dacia, 
thence through Naissus to Constantino- 
ple and Saloniki, while another led 
through Taurunum, Syrmia, and Siscia 
to the interior of Pannonia. 


Besides Sigindunum, the Belgrade of 
today, the most important military post 
was Viminacium, the capital of Upper 
Moesia. From there Trajan began his 
great campaign against the Dacians. 
Sigindunum was the headquarters of the 
Fourth Legion, Viminacium of _ the 
Seventh. The latter must have been an 
enormous city, judging from the antiques, 
accidentally preserved from total destruc- 
tion, which have been discovered. All 


the achievements of the mother city in 
Italy were shared by this provincial city, 


as was proved recently by the excava- 
tions systematically conducted by the 
Government. From the Kostolac of to- 
day as far as the chain of hills to the 
south ruins are found. The “civitas 
Viminacium,” situated on both banks of 
the Mlava, had, from southeast to north- 
east alone, on the right bank, an area of 
1,600 meters by 400-600 meters. It con- 
sisted undoubtedly of two parts; the 
eastward one was surrounded by a wall 
and stretched toward the Lipovac hill. 
How splendid the city was is shown by 
the fact that, twenty years before the 
scientific excavation began, architraves, 
fragments of friezes, columns and pedes- 
tals lay about in vast quantities on this 
entire tract of land. 

And how must it have been originally 
before each and every one could carry 
away whatever and as much as he 
pleased! Some idea of this may be ob- 
tained at Pozarevac. Any one wandering, 
even a short time ago, through this town, 
recently captured by our allies, would 
have seen large fragments of marble or 
other material imbedded in many a wall. 
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In many courtyards he might have seen 
sarcophagi degraded into troughs for 
horses and cows. On humble buildings 
scarcely serviceable for human beings 
the moss-covered roofs are supported by 
entire pillars or fragments of pillars. 
Beside small fragments of friezes, which 
were scattered about among bricks, often 
faultlessly executed, leaned more or less 
damaged statues, and, near by, a broken 
tablet, often bearing an extremely inter- 
esting inscription. 

All that was at Viminacium. With an 
unprecedented vandalism, the bricks 
found here in the thousands, most of them 
inscribed “ Leg. VII. Cl.,” were used to 
plaster up courtyards and passageways, 
and afterward sold in Belgrade by the 
wagonload together with the earth cling- 
ing to them. In one year alone about 
800 wagonloads of bricks and earth were 
sold at an average price of 2 to 3 dinars, 
(40-60 cents.) Earth from Kostolac was 
a marketable article; a Roman brick sold 
in Belgrade for a few cents. 


Let it be remembered, besides, that there 
was in Pozarevac and Kostolac a lively 
trade in antiques dating from ancient 
times. It assumed such proportions that 
the graveyards of Viminacium, which 
stretch far beyond Drmno, were ran- 
sacked five or six times in order to lay 
bare “ treasures.” Those who came late 
found little. Earlier searchers had bet- 
ter luck, and many a valuable article fell 
into their hands. A few years ago a 
gigantic tomb made of a porphyry-like 
granite was brought to light; the sarcop- 
hagus, on which there was no inscription, 
was sold in Mijailovac—to be a foun- 
tain! A great part of the finds went to 
the houses of the local priests, who natu- 
rally profited by them, and it is these 
people who must be thanked for supply- 
ing to searchers and connoisseurs so 
many beautiful things despite the sur- 
rounding barbarism. Mommsen published 
a whole series of stately inscriptions from 
Viminacium, contributing valuable data 
to the history of the Roman domination 
and the campaigns in these lands. Simi- 
lar contributions were made by Domas- 
zewski. 

The reliefs found in the house of one 
of the priests are among the most inter- 
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esting specimens in this branch of art. 
One represents the patroness of the “ Mu- 
nicipium Aelium Viminacium,” a female 
figure, her right hand blessing a steer, 
her left a lion. It is identical with the 
figure found on coins hereabout. The 
second is a beautiful relief of Victory. 

A great ruined city like Viminacium 
has naturally also yielded up an enor- 
mous number of tear flasks, pins, lamps, 
&c. Especially interesting is the sar- 
cophagus of Drmno, which is of rare 
beauty. Its allegorical adornments were 
unquestionably designed to perpetuate a 
warrior of high military qualities, but 
unfortunately it bears no inscription. 
Jason, Perseus, Hercules, and Victory are 
shown, surrounded with magnificent 
decorations. The figures are full of no- 
bility and grace, of energy in expression 
and consummate beauty of form. This 
and many other articles, in the museums 
of Belgrade and Panchevo, or in private 
possession, are the result of the excava- 
tions, or, rather, of the accidental dis- 
coveries made at Viminacium. For many 
years it was the headquarters of the 
“Legio VII., Claudia Pia Fidelis,” whose 
coat-of-arms was a steer and a lion. The 
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harbor was Viminacium’s protection 
against attacks by water; the citadel 
guarded it against assaults from the Pek 
and Morava side. 


Many battles have these classical spots 
witnessed. As early as the reign of 
Gallienus, Viminacium was devastated 
by the barbarians. After a short period 
for recuperation it suffered the same fate 
at the hands of the Huns as did all 
the Danube cities in the fifth century 
A. D.; but under Justinian it rose to the 
splendor portrayed by Procopius and 
Theophylactes. But even in later days 
the city on the left bank of the Danube 
was often damaged. Priscus crossed the 
river at Viminacium in 598 A., D. to 
punish the Avars, and followed them far 
upstream to the region of the Theiss. 


And then came troops from the north, 
to mete out further punishment, but this 
time it was not the Avars whom they 
followed. 

The crimes committed by the present 
inhabitants of these classical spots in the 
Danube theatre of war against the rest 
of Europe can be made good only with 
heavy penalties. 


Wars of Napoleon and Wilhelm II. 


The analogy which is frequently drawn between the present war and the 
struggle with Napoleon is dealt with by Count Reventlow in an article in the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung. He denies that any similarity exists between the two 
cases, and particularly opposes the view generally taken of the part played by 
Great Britain in the great contest a hundred years ago. He says: 

What took place a hundred years ago was not a concentric attack upon a 
country and a nation strictly confined within their limits, but a struggle for the 
liberation of the peoples of Europe from a foreign yoke, and for the destruction 
of the domination of Europe—in itself impossible from the point of view of per- 
manency—by France, whose strength, moreover, had been exhausted by long 
wars of conquest. In addition, the France of those days was not defeated through 
the silent and irresistible pressure of Great Britain’s Navy, but by the com- 
bined Continental Powers, led by Prussia, who were fighting for their liberation. 
The English, with their traditional, psychologically quite consistent self-adver- 
tisement, have exaggerated beyond all measure the importance of their navy’s 
contribution toward the downfall of Napoleon. As a matter of fact, that navy 
would have been unable to do anything without the Continental Powers, since, 
economically, France was perfectly independent of oversea supplies. 





Baron Shibusawa’s Mission 
By Chugo Ohira 


Baron Eiichi Shibusawa, Japan’s foremost banker, visited the United States during the 
latter part of November and December to promote friendly relations between his nation and 


the American people. 
inally in The Evening Post of New York. 


F the United States were to send 
John D. Rockefeller to Japan with 
a message of good-will from the 
people of this country to the 
Mikado’s_ subjects, the event would 
arouse hardly more interest here than 
is being felt at this moment in Japan in 
the visit to this country of Baron Eiichi 
Shibusawa, foremost banker, captain of 
industry, and philanthropist of Tokio, 
and, above all, lifelong champion of 
friendship between his country and Amer- 
ica. It is not that Baron Shibusawa is 
the “ Rockefeller of Japan ”—though he 
has been called its Morgan—but because 
a man of his wealth, standing, and 
power at home should undertake such a 
mission at his age of life. For, however 
else they may differ, the Baron and Mr. 
Rockefeller have this in common, they 
are both 76 years old. 

The Baron, after visiting New York, 
is going to Washington and will confer 
there with President Wilson. He intends 
to tour the country, visiting nearly all 
of the larger cities. But Baron Shibu- 
sawa has been here twice before, the last 
time in 1902, and the object of his visit 
is neither to “take in” the San Fran- 
cisco fair nor to “see” America. Such 
things, as he told the people of Tokio on 
the occasion of his leavetaking, do not 
make it “ worth while for an old man to 
bother taking a voyage of from three to 
four thousand miles.” 

“TI am leaving for America,” he said, 
“with the belief that a practical display 
of sincerity will dispel all the so-called 
Japanese-American problems. I expect 
to exchange opinions with influential 
Americans, and investigate the financial 
conditions of the Japanese on the Paci- 
fic Coast.” 

“'Who’s Whos” seldom make interest- 
ing reading, but the following translation 


The subjoined account of Baron Shibusawa’s mission appeared orig- 


from “ Who’s Who” in Japan gives, per- 
haps, the best idea of the Japanese esti- 
mate of the man who has come bearing 
the best wishes of his country to the 
people of the United States: 


Shibusawa, FEjichi, Baron, (creation 
1900,) millionaire, President of the First 
Bank, the Tokio Savings Bank, and of 
the Imperial Theatre Company; Chairman 
of the Tokio Bankers’ Association, Direc- 
tor of the Tokio Almshouse, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Productive Investigation So- 
ciety; born February, 1840, at Saitama; 
first son of Ichizaemon Shibusawa; mar- 
ried Kane, first daughter of Hachibei Ito 
of Tokio. Education private. He early 
went to Kyoto, taking service under the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in its declining 
days; visited Europe 1867-68, as com- 
panion to one of the Tokugawa Princes; 
appointed a high official in the Treasury 
on the establishment of the Imperial 
Government, 1769; but left it with the 
then Vice Minister of the Treasury, (now 
Marquis Inouye,) in consequence of a 
difference of opinion with the Minister on 
the fixing of the expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment departments, 1873; from. that 
time until now he has consistently kept 
aloof from Government service, though 
frequently the Portfolio of Finance has 
been offered to him; founded the First 
Bank, the first national bank to be estab- 
lished, 1873; as he felt keenly the need 
of commercial education for the people, 
he established a commercial training in- 
stitution, which was the forerunner of 
the present Tokio Higher Commercial 
School; consulting with Count Okuma 
and the late Prince Ito, then the Min- 
ister of the Treasury and Home Affairs, 
respectively, he inaugurated the Tokio 
Chamber of Commerce, 1878, and was its 
Chairman till the Spring of 1905, when he 
resigned on account of ill-health; through 
his instrumentality an almshouse was 
established by the Tokio Municipal Coun- 
cil, and shortly afterward, when the 
Municipal Assembly decided to close it, 
he continued it as a private undertaking 
for several years; but in 1889 it again 
came under the care of the municipality, 
and he was appointed its Director; before 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war 
he became seriously ill, and severed his 
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connection with a large number of busi- 

ness establishments; these connections 

were restored again on the reviving of 
business after the war; later he again re- 
signed most of these posts. He traveled 

through Europe and America in 1902; 

visited the United States of America as 

the head of the Japanese business men 
who were invited by the United States 

Chambers of Commerce, 1909. His eleva- 

tion to the Peerage was in consideration 

of the immense services he has _ ren- 
dered to the cause of public well-being. 

He is supreme in our business circles. 

Decoration: Second Order of Merit. 

The cordial feelings which Baron Shi- 
busawa entertains toward this country 
are of long standing. He is one of the 
few in Japan whose memories go back 
to the day when Commodore Perry, with 
four United States warships and 500 sol- 
diers, steamed into Uraga. Shibusawa 
was then 14 years old. 


“The great question at the time,” he 
said, speaking of Perry’s visit, just before 
he started on his present trip, “ was 
whether or not we should receive the 
credentials which he brought with him 
from the President of the United States. 
Deciding in the affirmative, a special re- 
ception pavilion was immediately erected 
at Kurihama, and officials of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, including the Governor 
of Uraga, received the Commodore. Hav- 
ing once received him, we could not rea- 
sonably refuse to harken to his proposi- 
tion concerning the ‘open door.’ By the 
time Commodore Perry returned during 
the following year, the Shogunate had 
concluded a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce consisting of twelve clauses. In the 
third year of Ansei (1857) Consul Gen- 
eral Townsend Harris came to Shimoda, 
asking to see the Shogun, and in October 
of the fourth year of Ansei the Shogun 
gave him an audience at Yedo. After 
discussion the treaty was amended, ex- 
tending it from twelve to fourteen 
clauses. Giving it the name of Trade 
Regulation, the Shogunate asked the Fm- 
peror’s consent to it. Being refused by 
the Emperor in the fifth year of Ansei, 
Lord Eei, holding a position equivalent 
to that of Prime Minister today, con- 
cluded a treaty with America without 
waiting for the ratification of the Em- 
peror. Because of this act he was be- 
headed by the masterless samurai—the 
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one-time retainers of the Lord of Mito, 
the head of one of the three branches of 
the Shogunate and-the most persistent 
opponent of Lord Eei. 


“ Ever since this time the relations be- 
tween America and Japan have been 
most friendly. At every turn America 
has shown her friendship for Japan, and 
has often taken the lead in manifesting 
her good-will. When the combined fleet 
of America, England, and France, while 
passing through the Strait of Shimono- 
seki, was fired on by the local Daimio, 
and Japan agreed to pay indemnities for 
the losses sustained by the three coun- 
tries, America showed her great sympa- 
thy by refunding the indemnity. The 
United States also led the other countries 
in banishing an extraterritoriality in 
Japan.” 


In Baron Shibusawa’s opinion Califor- 
nia’s attitude toward the Japanese immi- 
grant and President Roosevelt’s calling 
of the Portsmouth Conference, which 
brought an end to the Russo-Japanese 
war, are the things chiefly responsible 
for whatever feeling of unfriendliness 
exists in Japan toward this country. The 
Portsmouth Treaty, he says, was un- 
popular in Japan, and aroused feeling 
there, which in turn offended the Ameri- 
can people. The interchange of visits by 
statesmen, educators, and leaders of 
thought in both countries has since gone 
a long way toward overcoming these 
prejudices, he believes. 

“Should the existing cordial relations 
ever be severed,” he continued, “it will 
be, without doubt, disastrous to both 
countries. It was because of the appre- 
hension among the intelligent public that 
Drs. Gulick and Mathews were sent on a 
special mission. While they promised 
that upon their return home they would 
use every endeavor, lecturing among 
their countrymen, to point out the ab- 
surdity of discriminating against Japan- 
ese and making distinctions between 
races from a religious standpoint, they 
earnestly recommend that we Japanese 
should send religionists. to America to 
educate our countrymen there to use 
every means of assimilating American 
customs, manners, and sentiment, and 
endeavor rot to merit different treat- 
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ment from other foreigners. This is the 
reason why the Rev. Ebina was sent to 
the United States ahd is now earnestly 
lecturing among the Japanese, visiting 
every place where there are Japanese 
residents. 


“In California, on the other hand, the 
anti-alien land law has not seen a so- 
lution, and it still remains an impend- 
ing question between the two countries. 
Through the California Legislature, the 
year before last, the right of Japanese 
to lease land in the State was limited to 
three years, and there was also a ten- 
dency to propose a bill depriving Japa- 
nese of even this right of leasing land for 
three years. Since then the Japanese 
Government has been negotiating with 
the Government of the United States 
with the view of acquiring for Japanese 
the same right to own or lease land as 
is accorded any other foreigner. The 
procedure of these negotiations has been 
changed by the Okuma Cabinet. 


“There is, however, no indication of 
America extending to the Japanese the 
same right of naturalization as she gives 
to Europeans. The acquisition of the 
naturalization right for Japanese, thus 
enabling them to own or lease land every- 
where in the United States, must be at- 
tained only by peaceful means. Were 
this right ever to be rejected by the 
United States, the national honor of 
Japan would be impugned. And this is 
causing the intelligent public on both 
sides grave concern. Perhaps it is due 
to the increasing influence of the intelli- 
gent public and the gradual understand- 
ing by Americans of the true attitude of 
Japan toward them that the bill to pro- 
hibit Japanese leasing land was not. in- 
troduced in the California Legislature. 
By keeping persistently at it we sin- 
cerely hope for the settlement of the 
naturalization question and the land 
question in a manner that will be harm- 
ful neither to the United States nor to 
the national honor of Japan.” 


The “A E. G.” of Germany 


The following summary appeared in The Daily Telegraph of London on 


Nov. 20, 1915: 


The famous “A. E. G.”—i. e., Allgemeine Elektrizitits Gesellschaft, or 


General Electricity Company—has published its annual report, which is sum- 
marized by the Berliner Tageblatt and various other papers. The outbreak of 
the war interfered to a great extent with the operations of the company, which 
has interests of various kinds in nearly every part of the world. For the last 
financial year (1913-14) a dividend of 10 per cent. was declared, as compared 
with 14 per cent. for 1912-13. For the year 1914-15, however, a dividend of 11 
per cent. was declared, the Directors feeling that the results of the year’s work- 
ing justified their distributing 17,050,000 marks in this way—i. e., about 
£852,500. 

Some conception of the firm’s operations may be gained from the statement 
that no fewer than 23,908 of its employes were summoned to the colors during 
the year, and the sums set aside out of the profits for the maintenance of their 
families amount now to 4,612,414 marks, (about £230,000.) The net profits 
for the year amounted to 21,298,115 marks, as compared with 18,892,641 marks 
in the previous financial year. 
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The New Russian Chief of Staff 


By Charles Johnston 


Te portrait of General Michael 
Vassilivitch Alexeieff, the new 
Chief of Staff and_ effectual 

Commander in Chief, under the 
Emperor, of the Russian Army, curiously 
reminds one of General Joffre, but Joffre 
with a difference; Joffre with a Slavonic 
veil over his face; Joffre not quite so 
good-looking as he in reality is. But if 
one meets the two men there is a strik- 
ing difference: Alexeieff has a slim and 
slender figure, a waist-line for which 
the French Generalissimo has long 
sighed, and sighed in vain. 

The marked likeness in their faces, the 
piercing eyes, the forward thrust of the 
‘in, the strong serenity of expression 
quite truly indicates a very close like- 
ness of character and genius; it goes 
even further, revealing a very similar 
origin, a close likeness of history and ex- 
perience. Both came of quite simple 
families, Joffre being the son of a wine- 
grower and cooper of Rivesaltes under 
the eastern Pyrenees; Alexeieff coming 
of a hard-working family, slimly en- 
dowed with wealth, in the city of Tver, 
some hundred miles to the northwest of 
Moscow, on the main railroad from Mos- 
cow to Petrograd. Both made their 
way wholly without “pull,” by the far 
more vital force of “ push.” Both 
served, in their early twenties, in a 
great national war; Joffre fighting 
against the Prussians in the siege of 
Paris in 1870; Alexeieff, who is four or 
five years the younger of the two, seeing 
hard service in the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877, when the Russians and Ru- 
manians spilled their blood on Turkish 
battlefields to free ingrate Bulgaria; 
and, in the years that followed, both saw 
extensive service in the Far East. But 
at the outbreak of the present war 
Joffre, by the unanimous vote of the 
Generals in the Supreme Council of 
War and the decision of the French War 
Minister, had been for two years in su- 
preme command cf the French armies; 


while Alexeieff, as we saw, four or five 
years younger, held a comparatively 
subordinate position. Only now has he 
fought his way to the top. 

When young Michael Alexeieff had 
completed his studies at the Classical 
Gymnasium—abcout equivalent to the 
high school—at. Tver, he entered the 
Moscow Military Academy, from which 
he was gazetted to the Sixty-fourth 
Kazan regiment, receiving his commis- 
sion as ensign on Dec. 1, 1876, at about 
the time that Joffre was working on the 
new fortifications of Paris under the 
Military President of the French Re- 
public, Marshal MacMahon, whose son, 
Patrick MacMahon—a name so distinc-. 
tively French—has just been mentioned 
for distingushed service in the Cham- 
pagne region. In December, 1876, the 
fires of war were already burning bright- 
ly in the Balkans, and hundreds of Rus- 
sians were volunteering for service with 
the Serbians. The cry “come over to 
Macedonia and help us!” rang out from 
tortured Bulgaria, and in the Spring of 
1877 the Emperor Alexander II. de- 
clared war against Turkey, Rumania 
going in with him as an effective ally. 
In those days Balkan railroads were 
few; the Czar’s troops marched labori- 
ously through Wallachia and Moldavia 
during some eight weeks, reaching the 
Danube and crossing the great river on 
June 15, General Skobeleff, with mag- 
nificent daring, first swimming his 
horse across the river, closely followed 
by his Chief of Staff, Kuropatkin. In 
that campaign Michael Alexeieff played 
gallantly such a rdéle as is open to a 
subaltern, for it was only in 1885 that 
he reached the rank of Captain and re- 
ceived command of a company. Then 
he took a very important decision; he 
set himself to work hard to enter the 
Academy of the General Staff, which he 
entered about his thirtieth birthday. 

After his eleven years of service in 
a regiment of infantry of the line Cap- 
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tain Alexeieff had won a reputation as 
an excellent officer, recognized by his 
fellow-officers as a man of enormous 
energy and power of work, strong-willed 
and always carrying out the tasks al- 
lotted to him, no matter what might be 
the obstacles. Simple of heart and 
character, he had also learned to know 
and admire the Russian soldier, after 
the French, perhaps, the finest soldier 
in the world, understanding the riches 
of his spiritual nature and the fire of 
devotion which makes him so willing to 
die in battle. At the same time Cap- 
tain Alexeieff had been keenly conscious 
of the many shortcomings in the Rus- 
sian military organization, which bore 
so hardly on officer and soldier alike. 
Completing his studies at the Academy 
of the General Staff in 1890, in the first 
class, Alexeieff worked for eight years 
in the general administrative work of 
the army; then, in 1898, he became, like 
General Joffre a few years earlier, like 
General Foch, also, a Professor of mili- 
tary science, a position which he held, 
at the General Staff Academy, until 
1904, just before the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war, when his ill-starred 


namesake, the half-Armenian Admiral 
Alexeieff, was sowing sorrow for his 
country in Manchuria. 

In the Russo-Japanese war, Alexeieff 
was Quartermaster General of the Third 
Manchurian Army. Thereafter, from 
1908 to 1912, he was Chief of Staff of 
the Military District of Kieff. At the 
outbreak of the present war he was 
corps commander of the Thirteenth 
Army Corps, stationed at Smolensk; this 
post he exchanged for that of Chief of 
Staff of the sector commanded by Gen- 
eral N. Ivanoff. Soon he was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the army of the 
northwestern front, where he distin- 
guished himself as a very vigorous, re- 
sourceful, and unconquerable fighter, re- 
sponsible for much of the success with 
which the Russian Army moved to its 
new strategic position during the months 
of last Summer. Then, when, under 
the stress of bodily weakness, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas laid down his high com- 
mand, which was taken up by the Em- 
peror in person, Czar Nicholas II. chose 
General Alexeieff to be, under him, the 
effective head of the Russian armies in 
the field. 


German Foreign Mission 


At the General Synod of the Prussian Lutheran Church, held in Berlin, a 





remarkable resolution referring to foreign missions was accepted which deserves 
the attention of Church circles in this country. The resolution was as follows: 

In the difficult situation in which German missionary enterprise in the 
colonies and in foreign countries finds itself, the General Synod expresses its 
pain and regret that at a time when the co-operation of all Protestant missions 
throughout the world seemed assured, and the highest point of their development 
had been reached, there should have arisen danger and destruction to these 
missions and their stations in a shape hitherto deemed impossible. This has 
been the work of European Kultur-States which in this respect have given a 
fatal example to the heathen. 

The General Synod associates itself with the German missionary societies 
and with all friends of missions throughout the Fatherland in praying that God 
the Lord may speedily heal these wounds, may give to German missions new 
prosperity, and with the extended position in the world which the German Nation 
is assuming, may grant German Christianity a new and a great task and renewed 
missionary power. It is the wish of the General Synod that in the national in- 
terests, and also in the interests of the Kingdom of Heaven, the nation may be 
stirred to new effort. 
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On the Russian Battle Front 





By Constantine Shumski 


Translation by Charles Johnston 


This article is translated from the Russian Neva (The Field) of Petrograd. 


Y the middle of October, all along 
B the eastern front, there set in 
a complete “strategic calm.” 
The enemy was evidently getting 
ready for a prolonged stay in Winter 
quarters, in the positions which’ he had 
occupied, in order to make preparations 
for a new active major movement at the 
beginning of Spring—for a movement 
which, in the opinion of the Germans, 
will bring the war to a victorious con- 
clusion in their favor. 

Only the northern sector of the front, 
namely, the sector occupied by General 
Biilow, moved restlessly about direct- 
ing alternate attacks now against Riga 
and now against Dvinsk. We have al- 
ready had occasion to note that Biilow’s 
army, operating on a very extensive 
front, from Riga to Dvinsk, was rela- 
tively weak for the accomplishment of 
such a grandiose operation as the con- 
quest of the wide Western Dwina and 
the strongly fortified points of support 
of the Dwina-Riga and Dvinsk. The 
total of this army, which has been con- 
stantly reinforced, has evidently never 
exceeded five or six army corps and a 
few cavalry divisions, amounting, there- 
fore, in a rough approximation to some 
250,000 or 260,000 men. 

At the same time the rest of the 
eastern front, even in the middle of 
October, (that is, after the diversion of 
a part of the German armies to the 
French and Serbian fronts,) was occu- 
pied by much more considerable Austro- 
German armies. Thus, between Dvinsk 
and the Pinsk marshes, that is, in the 
centre of the whole eastern front, were 
stationed, as before, the Second Army of 
Eichhorn, the Eighth Army, which had 
been commanded by Gallwitz, the Tenth 
Army of Scholz, the Ninth Army of 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria, the Eleventh 
German Army, formerly commanded by 
Mackensen, and the mixed Austro-Ger- 


man Army of Linsingen, in all, on a 
moderate estimate, more than a million 
men. 

Finally, on the south, that is, from 
the Pinsk marshes to Rumania were 
stationed the armies of Bothmer, Pflan- 
zer, and different considerable Austrian 
sections, in all, more than a half million 
men. 

Consequently, of the three divisions of 
the eastern front, the northern, the cen- 
tral, the southern—the northern section 
was much the least strongly occupied, 
because only Biilow’s army was there, 
of from 250,000 to 260,000 men; that is, 
in all 15 per cent. of all the enemy forces’ 
on the Russian front. The enemy’s 
movements against Dvinsk were marked 
by special obstinacy. Here the First 
Reserve Corps under the German Gen- 
eral, Morgen, was active, this corps not 
consisting of two divisions, as is usual 
in the German Army, but of three di- 
visions—that is, the corps was stiffened 
up to a total of 60,000 bayonets and 
sabres. Besides this this corps was ex- 
ceedingly liberally supplied with both 
heavy and field artillery. 

“For more than three weeks,” wrote 
Morgen in his orders, “this corps has 
been directing an uninterrupted attack 
against Dvinsk. Thanks to a cruel fire, 
we succeeded in wresting from our ob- 
stinate enemy a series of fortified po- 
sitions. Eight times we attacked the 
intrenched enemy with the bayonet and 
drove him back to the river. These suc- 
cesses, which showed remarkable de- 
termination and high excellence, are in 
complete conformity with the brilliant 
actions of the First Reserve Corps in the 
first year of the war. I féel a desire to 
express my gratitude to all my soldiers, 
the First, the Thirty-sixth, and the 
Seventy-eighth Reserve Divisions. At 
the present time it is imperative to reach 
a decisive result: to throw the already 
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weakening enemy from his last strong- 
holds, across the Dwina.” 

However, this high and mighty order 
evidently had, as its main object, to raise 
the spirits of his soldiers, which had 
fallen after three weeks of unsuccessful 
attacks on Dvinsk. This order in no way 
indicated a real intention of the German 
enemy “to take Dvinsk at any cost,” 
since from the strength already counted, 
and amounting to only three divisions, 
it is evident that this force was inade- 
quate. Further, the capture of Dvinsk 
would necessarily mean also the crossing 
of the Dwina by the enemy, whereas 
Morgen only asked his soldiers to “ throw 
the enemy across the Dwina,” and said 
nothing about taking possession of the 
opposite (right) bank of the Dwina. 

In general, it is impossible not to see 
that the position under Dvinsk is entirely 
secure, and that the enemy is being 
compelled to carry on a hopeless attack 
against this position. Toward the mid- 
die of October, the situation under Riga 
was developing in the same way, as in- 
deed along the whole of the western 
Dwina. In addition to General Morgen’s 
three divisions, Biilow’s army consisted 
of six or seven divisions with cavalry: 
that is, 150,000 to 180,000 men, who oc- 
cupied the front along all the rest of 
the Dwina, including Jacobstadt, Fried- 
richstadt, and Riga. 


II. 


It is, therefore, evident that there were 
other reasons which compelled Biilow to 
make a continuous attack against both 
Dvinsk and Riga, seeing that he could 
not take either of these important points. 
To discern these reasons is not difficult, 
if we study the disposition of Biilow’s 
army, and see what points on the Dwina 
this army occupies. 


As is well known, portions of Bii- 
low’s army occupy Friedrichstadt; con- 
sequently, the centre of Biilow’s army 
is stationed on the Dwina itself, at Fried- 
richstadt. But the wings of Biilow’s 
army are quite unable to reach the 
Dwina and have been driven back; the 
left wing from Riga and the Dwina to a 
distance of eighteen to twenty versts, 
and the right wing from Dvinsk and the 
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River Dwina to a distance of twenty to 
twenty-two versts. 

In this way the centre of Biilow’s 
army reached forward to the Dwina at 
Friedrichstadt, but its wings were bent 
back at Riga and Dvinsk and enveloped. 
It was this extremely awkward position 
that compelled Biilow unwillingly to 
attack Riga and Dvinsk, to straighten 
out his position if that were possible. 
Here is the whole motive of his attack, 
and we need see no dagner either to 
Riga and Dvinsk in the present situation 
of affairs. 


From all that has been said above, it 
is possible to see that there is no doubt 
whatever that the Germans have decided 
to “go into Winter quarters ” in the po- 
sitions they have occupied, and, in con- 
sequence of this, will undertake nothing 
of serious import on our front for a long 
time to come. The proposition set forth 
previously, that the enemy is preparing 
for not less than two years of war, is 
fully confirmed at the present time. 


As a result of this, the present reveals 
itself as the beginning of a prolonged 
period of preparation, during which will 
be made ready all the means for the fut- 
ure development of extensive offensive 
operations, which, according to the cal- 
culations of the enemy, are to give him 
the power to fulfill the “ program” of 
the second year of the war. 


This work of preparations exhibits 
itself in the enemy, first, in the strength- 
ening of the positions occupied and in 
the detailed organization of the rear of 
the occupied territory as a basis for fut- 
ure operations against our front, and, in 
the second place, in the subsidiary opera- 
tions which the enemy is undertaking in 
the Balkans. 


The first—the construction of bases in 
the rear—consists in the construction of 
connecting roads in the rear, in the ad- 
ministrative organization of the rear, and 
in a system of fortifications. 


The network of railroads in the rear, 
according to information which has ap- 
peared in the press, has been to a large 
extent rebuilt, and in part military rail- 
roads have been built, the materials for 
which were stored up by the enemy even 











before the war. Furthermore, the enemy 
is trying to keep up a connection by 
sea from Memel to Libava, a distance 
covered by steamships in ten hours. By 
the present route are being brought 
munitions, horses, and men. Owing to 
danger from our submarines, the enemy 
sends small steamships, with small sec- 
tions of troops, for example, a battalion 
at a time, calculating, evidently, that in 
case of attack by a submarine no large 
body of troops would be lost, but only a 
small number. 

And in addition to this the military 
administrative organization of the rear 
consists chiefly in the establishment of a 
system of stations, with stores, hospitals, 
concentration points, and so on. 

Finally, the system of fortification car- 
ried out by the enemy evidently consists 
of several lines of defense along the 
front occupied by him, from the Baltic 
Sea, through Wilna, Lida, Baranovitch, 
the Pinsk marshes, Volhynia, Galicia, to 
Bukowina and Rumania. In the rear of 
these fortifications according to infor- 
mation received, which has been printed, 
he has strengthened the temporary 
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fortresses at Wilna and_ Bialystok, 
has rebuilt the fortifications of Kov- ° 
no, Grodno, and Ossovetz, establishing a 
chain of forts; which means that the 
enemy is trying to create real chains of 
fortifications. 

The second part—subsidiary operations 
in the Balkans—is being carried out by 
the enemy with more considerable forces 
than we should previously have supposed 
likely. By reliable printed information 
we calculate that against Serbia are 
operating the Austrian army of the Hun- 
garian General Kevesh, numbering about 
three army corps, and the German army 
of Gallwitz, numbering about five army 
corps, which gives a total of not less 
than 320,000 Austro-Germans. Besides 
these, according to certain printed infor- 
mation, which is entirely trustworthy, 
there is a Landsturm division of not less 
than 20,000 and various units of cavalry. 
Thus there are up to 340,000 Austro-Ger- 
mans, and, counting not less than seven. 
divisions of Bulgarians—that is, up to 
210,000 men—we have a total opposed to 
Serbia’s army numbering 300,000, of 
about 550,000 enemies. 





No Peace Now for France 


By Emile Boutroux, French Academician; Stephen Pichon, Late 

Minister of Foreign Affairs; Alfred Capus, French Academician; 

Gabriel Hanotaux, Academician and Late Foreign Minister; Mme. 

Daniel Lesueur; Gustave Rivet, French Senator; Adolphe Carnot; 

Professor Charles Richet; Joseph Reinach; Paul Adam; M. David- 

Mennet; Abbé Wetterle; Victor Bérard; Admiral Blenaime, and 
Rear Admiral Degouy 


Of thirty or more prominent persons interviewed by the Revue Hebdomadaire of Paris, in 
its November issue, not one was found to be in favor of peace at this time. Statesmen, pro- 
fessors, writers, representatives of the army and the navy uttered the same thought: ‘‘ We 
must endure to the end.’’ Below appear some of these representative utterances of France. 


A LONG WAR 
By EMILE BOUTROUX 


Academician, member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, director of the 
Thiers Foundation, philosopher, and historian. 


HE wise thing to hope for is a long 
war. However marvelous may be 
the task already accomplished, 
however certain we may be that 
our progress will continue, we cannot 
deduce from that that we are approach- 
ing the end of our efforts. We must 
persevere to the end; the patience of the 
nation must be unlimited. To my mind 
peace means that France shall resume 
her place among the nations. It must be 
confessed that she had not quite recov- 
ered the prestige lost in 1870. Even now 
in certain circles we are considered as 
playing an accessory part in the war. 
People refer to the Russo-German con- 
flict, to the Anglo-German war, forget- 
ting that we are bearing the major part 
of the burden. Germany tried by the 
Treaty of Frankfort tc annihilate us as 
a great power. Peace can come only 
when we are able to re-establish the Eu- 
ropean equilibrium. 


PATIENCE 


By STEPHEN PICHON 


Late Minister of Foreign Affairs, Director of 
Le Petit Journal. 


I have never believed that the war 
would be a short war; I have always 
said that it would be long; I do not be- 
lieve now that it will end soon. Peace 





will be acceptable only when it can guar- 
antee to France the strength, prestige, 
and prosperity of the victor, liberty and 
independence, a durable tranquillity, the 
end of the menace of armaments and the 
possibility of general disarmament. That 
is worth the patience that we are preach- 
ing. 
NO “LAME” PEACE 
By ALFRED CAPUS 

Academician, Editor in Chief of Le Figaro. 


By the beginning of 1916 we can be 
certain that Germany will have lost 
4,000,000 of her children. That is a ter- 
rific total, such as has never before been 
seen in history. When it is said that a 
people will fight to the last man we know 
it is a fiction; the bigger an army the 
more men must die before the last is 
reached. Germany will not wait until she 
is annihilated before asking for peace; 
she will do so when she feels her inev- 
itable inferiority. That will be the time 
to talk peace. 

To my mind, moreover, there can be no 
question of anything but a definite peace. 
I cannot see the possibility of a “lame” 
peace. The German character is opposed 
to it; the Germans will obtain what they 
want or they will have to accept our 
terms. A “lame” peace would leave 
them the chance of victory by a new ef- 
fort. They are too well disciplined, too 
stubborn to treat for peace before mak- 
ing that new effort; they will give in 
only when they have reached the end. 
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WAR OF ATTRITION 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX 
Academician and former Foreign Minister. 


In principle this is a war of attrition. 
Let us prepare for that. Let us remain 
true to our compact with our allies. As 
a matter of fact the real end of this war 
is, according to the German military doc- 
trine, the destruction of the enemy. We 
have already killed two or three million 
Germans and Austrians; since it seems 
that that is not enough we shall keep it 
up until the survivors see reason. 

The Allies have superiority in num- 
bers, solidity, resources; let us not ex- 
pose this superiority to the chance of a 
fault or an imprudence. The fate of 
the world depends on the wisdom of all, 
as well as on the valor of our army. 

This war is not merely a clash between 
peoples, it is a conflict between Kultur 
and civilization. The future course 
of the history of the world depends on 
this prodigious conflict. The stake is 
worth the venture. The work of the 
diplomatists can be useful only as the 
crown of the efforts of the army. 


WOMEN OF FRANCE 
By MME. DANIEL LESUEUR 
Distinguished French Writer 


Cne of the reasons which have im- 
pelled the women of France to view un- 
dismayed the prospect of a war to the 
end is their solicitude for the future of 
the children. “ We do not want our chil- 
dren to go through such a hell” is their 
cry. They but echo the words of their 
husbands. In how many letters from 
the front have we not read those words! 
They have gone to the heart of the young 
mothers, they remain fixed there and now 
they all exclaim: “ We will accept any 
suffering that may be necessary, but we 
will win for these innocent children a 
future in which such a horror will be 
impossible.” 

They are not acting in ignorance of 
what their decision means. A _ peace 


which would bring Europe back to the 
instability of the days before the war 
cannot be considered. We do not even 
desire a peace which would be simply 
honorable for us. No; they might offer 
us Alsace-Lorraine—which we are not yet 
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in a position to demand—and we would 
refuse, for our task would not be yet ac- 
complished. Dear to us as is that part 
of the national territory torn from our 
motherland it is not that which concerns 
us most now. France is fighting to de- 
fend Europe against the tyranny of Ger- 
man militarism. She is fighting, and 
will continue to fight, for the vital in- 
terest, the supreme interest of the nation 
and of the civilized world. 

“The sublime heroism of our soldiers 
has won more than territory. It has 
won pure glory, the esteem of the world, 
the magnificent hope of a France again 
at the head of civilization. The road is 
hard, but we distinguish clearly the end. 
Who among us could give up the fight 
now? Not one, not a single French- 
woman. Let our unconquerable heroes 
know this: Their women are with them. 


BEAST OF MILITARISM 
By GUSTAVE RIVET 
Senator, President of the Franco-Itavian 
League 

Who dares talk of peace at this time? 
Peace can not, must not, come until Ger- 
man militarism is definitely broken. The 
German dream of universal dominion is 
a menace to our very existence. Who- 
ever does not wish to be a slave must 
fight on to the end. We must struggle 
to the last man. 

The Allies know the danger that hangs 
over their heads and we are confident 
that the combined effort of the Quad- 
ruple Entente will bring about the down- 
fall of the central empires and the end 
of this intolerable German pride. No- 
body would have the courage to accept 
at this moment a peace which could mean 
nothing more than a momentary suspen- 
sion of hostilities. Before Europe lays 
down arms the ferocious beast must be 
placed in such a condition that it can 
menace us no more. We must be able 
to give to the world peace—not a peace, 
but peace. 


VICTORY AHEAD 


By ADOLPHE CARNOT 


President of the Republican-Democratic 
Alliance, Grandson of the “ Organizer of 
Victory ”’ of the Rrench Revolution 


There are several reasons for believing 
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that the war may come to an end soon, 
but it is impossible to give even an ap- 
proximate date for the peace prelimi- 
naries. Everything now points to victory 
for us. The co-ordination of the allied 
forces gives us an assurance of final 
triumph and we shall! then be in a position 
to dictate peace. It is not for us to talk 
about peace until then. 


FRANCE THE REBUILDER 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHET 
Member of the Academy of Sciences 


The advantages of even a victorious 
peace seem to me mediocre in com- 
parison with the blood which has been 
shed and the sacrifices made. I would 
have given up all the treaties in the 
world to have kept France and Europe 
peaceful. 

Nevertheless, the direction of affairs 
in the new Europe, even if it be a ruined 
Europe, must not be left in the hands of 
Germany. The question is for me as fol- 
lows: On which nation will the task of 
rebuilding Europe rest? What nation 
will be able to place Europe again on the 
path toward progress? What nation will 
guide a lost civilization and a worn-out 
world toward the rebirth? For the well 
being of all that nation must be France. 
That is the decisive reason for fighting 
to the end so as to prepare for the resur- 
rection, probably a long way off, of hu- 
man intelligence. 

As for the real advantages of peace it 
will be very long before the world can 
enjoy them. War is a millstone on the 
neck of intellectual development. The 
nations which are vanquished will think 
only of revenge. No nation will want 
to be exposed again to the danger of at- 
tack, and preparation for the new war 
will be the universal preoccupation. 

I do not doubt for a single instant that 
humanity will in the long run reawaken 
and take up again its march toward the 
light. But even the great-grandchildren 


of our children will not see that day. 
It is, however, to hasten that day that 
France must fight energetically and 
spare no effort to gain a complete vic- 
tory. The triumph of her arms will be 
the prelude to the triumph of her gener- 
ous ideas. 


If she, like other nations, has 
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to feel the countershock of this terrific 
conflict, it must be expected of her that 
she will prepare civilization for prosper- 
ous morrows. The liberty of peoples and 
individuals will enable us to reach this 
result. Perhaps, also, we shall be aided 
in this task by a German revolution— 
perhaps. 


RESERVE FORCE 
By JOSEPH REINACH 
Former Deputy and one of the editors of Le 
Figaro 

We have entered into the period of the 
war where the decisive factor is patience, 
tenacity, obstinacy. “Victory,” says a 
Japanese proverb, “belongs to the na- 
tion which has a quarter of an hour 
more of patience.” We are now in that 
“quarter of an hour.” I have seen a 
letter from a German intellectual in 
which he says the world of letters, law, 
medicine in Germany is suffering from 
a feeling of pessimism. “ But,” he adds, 
“we shall be saved by the nervous ex- 
haustion of France.” He is counting on 
the idea that the reserve force of moral 
courage, patience, and tenac‘ty of France 
is inferior to that of Germany. 

There is an example of the lack of 
judgment of the Germans. The civilian 
population of France will hold out to the 
end, all the more since they are warned 
that it is on their “ nervous exhaustion ” 
that Germany is basing hopes of victory. 


GERMANY IN STRAITS 


By PAUL ADAM 
Novelist and writer 


Calculations based on _ indisputable 
facts indicate that the economic situa- 
tion of the central empires will begin 
to be very serious during or at the end 
of the present Winter. It must not, 
however, be deduced from this that 
peace will then be in sight. Even though 
our enemies may be in sore straits fi- 
nancially they can continue to fight, fac- 
ing as best they may the constant 
diminution of their moral and physical 
resistance. 

We must win a definite victory which 
will reduce Germany to impotence for 
an unlimited time, which will permit us 
to make her industries work for us to 
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give us the fifty or sixty milliards of 
francs due as indemnity for the war and 
its consequences. For the achievement 
of this aim we must never allow a weak- 
ening of the courage, the patience, the 
moral strength necessary to victory. 
Logically we can think of peace only as 
a distant dream. We must first drive 
the Germans out of France and then 
pursue them into their own territory, 
where it may be expected that they will 
struggle on with grim determination to 
guard their independence. Each of these 
operations will take at least a year. 

If the course of events induce us to 
accept a “lame” peace I believe that 
Europe would have to face a new series 
of wars. The years to come would see 
nothing but the preparations for new 
conflicts until one of the opposing sides 
was entirely vanquished. I see no sign 
that such a thing will come to pass. 


AN OGRISH PROSPECT 
By M. DAVID-MENNET 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Paris 

Men are constantly returning on leave 
from the front who before the war were 
employed by commercial firms in Paris. 
When they are asked about the hard life 
in the trenches, about the prospects of a 
long campaign, they reply: “If we yield 
to the Germans we’ll be eaten up.” These 
familiar words express a_ profound 
economic truth. If we were weak enough 
to accept a hasty peace before we have 
won a decisive victory we would place 
ourselves in a position of commercial 
vassaldom which would lead rapidly to 
the ruin of individuals and the bankrupt- 
cy of the nation. We would be “eaten up.” 


Recalling the immense labor which was 
necessary to pay off the indemnity of 
“cing milliards” which France was 
forced to pay after the war of 1870-71, 
M. David-Mennet said: 


Today the indemnity will not be five 
billions, but ten times that amount. Of 
that enormous sum the greater part will 
fall on the nation which first lays down 
arms. In 1871 and the succeeding years 
it needed all the skill of M. Thiers and 
his eminent collaborators to save the en- 





tire money market of France from dis- 
organization. 

It would be impossible to meet the 
indemnity which a victorious Germany 
would demand today without utterly 
ruining our commerce and _ industry. 
That is what would happen if we con- 
cluded peace now, in view of the fact 
that a large part of our territory is in 
the hands of the invaders and we are, in 
that respect, in the position of a van- 
quished nation. Such a peace is not to be 
thought of. We must continue the strug- 
gle until new armies are sent into the 
field. We shall thus march on to victory, 
to the economic freedom and prosperity 
of our country. We don’t want to be 
“eaten up.” 


GERMAN FINANCES 
By ABBE WETTERLE 
Formerly Deputy from Alsace-Lorraine in 
the Reichstag 

The financial situation of the German 
Empire will soon be desperate. Big com- 
mercial failures are frequent, the war 
loans are covered only by fictitious Treas- 
ury operations, and the gold reserve is 
insufficient. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
has admitted that if an enormous in- 
demnity is not assured to re-establish 
the finances of Germany the country 
will be ruined. 

It is certain that the Germans, who 
are still crying victory, will go to smash 
suddenly. Pessimists here in France do 
not take sufficiently into consideration 
the moral element of this struggle. The 
German is boastful during success, but 
he sinks under adversity. 

Cost what it may, we must go on to 
the end. War until the complete de- 
struction of Germany is accomplished is 
an absolute necessity. 


PEACE CRIMINAL 
By VICTOR BERARD 
Professor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 


I say that it is criminal to talk of 
peace now. Would Germany consent to 
give us back Alsace-Lorraine? At what 
price? On condition that we recognized 
her annexation of Belgium! Can such a 
thing be imagined! Can you think of 
such a bargain without indignation? 
There is another condition of Franco- 
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German peace—the economic alliance of 
the two countries. For the German an 
economic alliance has always meant an 
offensive league. 

The Germans have never formed a 
league among themselves or with their 
neighbors except against somebody. 
Against whom would we be expected to 
ally ourselves with Germany? Against 
England. That is a monstrosity, a mad- 
ness, that cannot be conceived without 
dishonor. Thus, peace is impossible; we 
must continue the war, we must con- 
tinue it to the end, whether that end may 
be tomorrow or several months or years 
hence. . 


END WORTH THE PRICE 
By ADMIRAL BLENAIME 
Late Chief of the Naval Staff 


It was not, in the words of President 
Poincaré, “to win a precarious peace, a 
truce filled with anxiety, between one 
war and a more terrible war, that France 
rose up in mighty grandeur to the ac- 
cents of the ‘ Marseillaise.’” It was to 
have an end once for all of the menace 
which the German fury of dominion 


caused to weigh so heavily on us and on 
the rights of small nations to develop 
themselves according to the principles of 
justice and liberty on which the future 
of civilization depends. 

The end is worth the price. 
that at the front. 


They know 
It justifies all our 


patience. We are ready for even more 
sacrifices to assure that “ organized and 
powerful effort which alone can give us 
victory,” referred to in the letter of a 
German intellectual recently found in the 
pocket of one of his army friends who 
fell into our hands. 


FRANCE’S TURN NOW 
By REAR ADMIRAL DEGOUY 


We must not examine the possibility 
of a “ paix hatarde” on the basis of the 
statu quo ante bellum, which would leave 
Germany sufficiently strong so that fif- 
teen or twenty years hence she would be 
in a position to resume her old dream 
and throw herself against us again. No; 
too much blood has already been spilled, 
too much ruin has been piled up to per- 
mit us to entertain any thought except 
that we must so act as to enable us to 
hand down to the next generation an 
edifice worthy of our immense sacrifices 
and one which will give them an oppor- 
tunity to live in peace and tranquillity. 

To do this we must have a victorious 
peace, completely victorious, a peace 
signed only after the annihilation of the 
enemy when he is crying for mercy. I 
know the intense pride of the German. 
He will yield only when he recognizes 
that he is fighting a superior foe. To 
the victor belong the spoils. Our enemies 
had that experience in 1871. It must be 
our turn now. 








History's Greatest Massacre 


By A. Williams, M. P.; T. P. O’Connor, M. P., and Lord Robert Cecil 


I. 


The Armenian Woe 
By A. Williams, M. P. 


The speeches on the Turkish massacres of the Armenians, presented below, are abridged 
from the report of proceedings in the House of Commons on Nev. 16, 1915. 


N the 6th of October of this year 
() there was a discussion in the 
House of Lords which, it is no 
exaggeration to say, sent a wave 

of horror not only over this country, but 
over all civilized countries. The great 
majority of reading and thinking people 
realized then for the first time that the 
greatest massacres in history had been 
taking place during the last five months. 
In that discussion, initiated by Lord Cro- 
mer, and in which Lord Bryce, Lord 
Crewe, and others took a notable part, 
there were laid bare the facts of a horror 
such as the world has never seen. There 
have been great conquerors who have 
slaughtered many thousands and perhaps 
up to a million men, but those occur- 
rences have been spread over a great 
number of years. The Turkish authori- 
ties within the little time of five months 
proceeded systematically to exterminate 
a whole race out of their dominions. 
They did so not in thousands or tens of 
thousands, but in hundreds of thousands. 
One estimate states that five hundred 
thousand persons were killed within the 
five months, while according to another 
estimate the number was as many as 
eight hundred thousand killed. There 
have been massacres of the Armenians 
before this last one. Ten years ago 
thirty thousand were massacred, and ten 
years before that a hundred thousand. 
But those massacres, which made the 
world shudder at the time, shrink into 
insignificance beside these massacres 
which we.have been unconsciously living 
through in the last six or seven months. 


Since that debate took place later details 
have come in from many sources, from 
German and Swiss missionaries, from 
escaped refugees, from Europeans in 
Asiatic Turkey, and from sources of all 
kinds, and all supporting one another in 
the most astonishing way, so that the 
facts all hang together and so that, whilé 
perhaps it is impossible to be certain of 
this or that detail, there is no doubt 
whatever of the broad lines of the occur- 
rences. They are not general statements, 
but are statements from different quar- 
ters, describing what happened at partic- 
ular places at particular times, with the 
names of the people who suffered and 
with the names of the people who inflict- 
ed those horrors. 

Therefore it is quite certain that the 
broad facts of the case are established 
and the broad facts are these, that in 
the month of May or thereabout orders 
were sent through the executive author- 
ity—that is, the “ gang,” as Lord Bryce 
called them: the gang of ruffians who 
call themselves the Government of Tur- 
key at the present time—systematically 
to nearly all the centres in Turkey where 
there was any considerable Armenian 
population. I believe I am right in say- 
ing that these orders can be traced as 
having been sent to some fifty places, and 
a uniform procedure was adopted. The 
Armenians of the particular centre con- 
cerned were collected together at short 
notice, sometimes within a few hours. In 
some instances where a time had been 
fixed the gendarmes arrived before the 
time, and the Armenians were hustled 
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out of their beds. Sometimes a little 
longer, up to ten or twelve days, but I 
believe never more than a fortnight, was 
given. It was not men of military age 
that were taken to be interned. Not at 
all. The Armenians of military age were 
already serving Turkey as soldiers in the 
ranks, except those who were exempted 
under the laws of Turkey. At this time 
the men from 15 to 70 who had not been 
taken as soldiers were collected together, 
and for the most part shot. The older 
men, the women and the children were 
ordered to prepare to go away to a great 
distance. This did not take place simply 
in one town, but in practically every 
town where there was an Armenian pop- 
ulation of any importance. It did not 
occur owing to the fanaticism of one par- 
ticular magistrate or one particular pop- 
ulation. It is what took place in obedi- 
ence to the orders sent around from the 
central authorities. 

These people were marched away, under 
the control of gendarmes to some extent, 
but to a large extent under the control of 
jail birds—criminals who had been taken 
out of the jails for the express purpose of 
being put in charge of these parties of 
Armenians. The people were allowed to 
take very little money with them, and 
very little food was given them on the 
journey. In some cases they were allowed 
to hire carts, in which either to ride 
themselves or to take their few belong- 
ings. In many cases these carts were 
turned back after a few hours or a few 
days of the journey had been accom- 
plished, and the people were obliged to 
go on on foot. Sometimes, when they 
had gone a few days’ journey, they were 
abandoned by their guards and told that 
they might go on by themselves. Then, 
when they had gone on a few miles, 
Kurds or other brigands fell upon them, 
robbed and murdered them, violated the 
women, took the children, and committed 
every kind of outrage and horror upon 
them. Sometimes they were not aban- 
doned, but the gendarmes and criminal 
guards worked their will upon them in 
every form of brutality and lust. When 
they came to towns they sold women and 
girls to the harems, sold the children to 
Turkish families who wanted boys or 
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girls to work on their farms and to be 
brought up as Mohammedans, and even 
sold the children to brothels. So they 
went on, driving them along, the people 
dropping by the way from hunger, wo- 
men going absolutely naked in many 
cases, having been robbed of their 
clothes; babies were born by the roadside, 
and the mothers were told to get up and 
go on, until they died. At night women 
were violated by thieves and ruffians 
who came to the encampment; and final- 
ly, when they reached the River Eu- 
phrates, the women in many cases threw 
themselves into the river in order that 
they might escape by death from man’s 
inhumanity. 

Thus perhaps one-third, or less than 
one-third, of those who set out came to 
their destinations. What were those des- 
tinations? They were humorously called 
by the Turkish authorities agricultural 
colonies. They were, as a matter of fact, 
places in horrible swamps, or in some 
cases desert places where there was no 
water and no possibility of cultivation, 
where even the miserable Arabs, who had 
existed there from time immemorial, often 
perished from hunger. There they ar- 
rived in a perishing condition, and there 
those who are not yet dead are probably 
dying rapidly. This was the fate of the 
Armenians in the scattered towns. I am 
not talking of the Armenians in Armenia. 
There is a very great difference. The 
Armenians in the scattered towns are, 
for the most part, artisans, merchants, 
shopkeepers, or professional men. They 
are very largely educated people, brought 
up in a degree of refinement, extraordi- 
narily in advance of the Mohammedan 
population of the country. They felt all 
the more the sufferings inflicted upon 
them, having been accustomed to a re- 
fined, educated, and, from a material 
point of view, comfortable life. The Ar- 
menians in Armenia were in a different 
position. They were in their own coun- 
try, to a very large extent they were 
agriculturists, and those who remain are 
agriculturists still, cultivating their 
fields and living on the produce. 

The Armenians who have been subject 
to deportation, hardships, and the gradual 
wastage of death, as I have described, 
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still to some extent exist as refugees 
in different parts of the Turkish Empire. 
I have to suggest that our Government 
should use its very best endeavors, either 
by the army, the navy, or its other re- 
sources, to rescue these people wherever 
it is possible. For instance, a ship of 
the French fleet saw a great red cross, 
and on investigation discovered that there 
were 4,000 Armenians who had taken 
refuge in the mountains between Antioch 
and the sea. There, with a few old guns, 
they were fighting a much superior force 
which was attacking them with a view 
to extermination. That French ship was 
able to take off those 4,000 people and 
land them in Egypt, where the whole, or 
the great majority, of them will be 
saved from the fate that threatened 
them. Without describing in detail simi- 
lar positions of other bodies of Arme- 
nians, I should like to appeal to his Maj- 
esty’s Government to give us some as- 
surance that they will, to the very best 
of their power, both by our ships going 
up and down the coast of Asiatic Tur- 
key and by our troops, which are now 
approaching the scenes of these terrible 
disasters—when they are getting to Bag- 
dad—will do everything in their power 
to deliver such bodies of these men as 
are still maintaining themselves hero- 
ically against their oppressors. 

I desire to call attention to other 
classes of Armenians who survive at the 
present time and that are outside the 
Turkish Empire. Inside the Turkish Em- 
pire there are practically no Armenians 
left. That is not literally true, of course, 
but there are few, very few. There were 
probably 1,200,000 or 1,500,000 at the be- 
ginning of this war. If it is true that 
500,000 or 800,000 have been killed, then 
the refugees that have found their way 
into Russia, Egypt, Bulgaria, and else- 
where probably account for nearly the 
whole of the remainder of the Armenian 
population of Turkey. Only a compara- 
tively few thousands are left in Turkey 
itself. Many of these are fighting for 
their lives. The refugees are mainly in 
the Russian Caucasus. Within Armenia 
proper the Turkish authorities did not 


pursue this policy of deportation. They 
pursued the much simpler policy of 
straightforward massacre. They sent 
their troops and gendarmes to attack 
the people in their villages and farms. 
Where these people in their mountains 
or in groups of villages protect them- 
selves they sent their artillery against 
them and destroyed them wholesale. A 
large number of them were able to get 
away under the shelter of the Russian 
troops. In the ebb and flow of this war 
Russia has advanced and retreated, and 
advanced again in Armenia. In the 
course of these movements a large num- 
ber of Armenians, escaping these whole- 
sale massacres, have got behind the Rus- 
sian troops and found their way into the 
Caucasus. In the Russian Caucasus at 
the present time there are said to be 
180,000 of these refugees. Thirty thou- 
sand have died in exile since last August, 
and 70,000 have probably returned 
through the Caucasus again to those 
parts of Armenia which are now in Rus- « 
sian occupation, or have gone into those 
parts of Persia where there is some sort 
of protection by the Russians. 

It is not only Christians. Apparently 
this process of exterminating ali the pro- 
gressive elements of the country—what 
is called Ottomanizing the country—ex- 
tends far beyond the range of the Chris- 
tians. The Zionist Jews, for some rea- 
son, have been suspected of being an en- 
lightening force, and they, too, have been 
in terror. My last news from over there 
was that the greatest religious teacher 
of our time, not Christian, not Jew, but 
a man who represents a kind of re- 
formed Mohammedanism, or a wider re- 
ligion embracing Mohammedanism and 
other religions, Abd-ul-Baha Abbas, a 
man that many of us had the honor of 
listening to in London a few years ago, 
an old man who has spent his life in do- 
ing good, has been violently taken from 
his home on Mount Carmel to Nazareth. 
What has happened to him is utterly un- 
known, but it is extremely likely that the 
worst has befallen him. This is a war 
against all the more intelligent reform- 
ing elements within the Ottoman Empire. 
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A Policy of Murder 
By T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 


DO not think I could honestly ask 
the Noble Lord to make any appeal 
to Germany. There is one thing 

very German in this whole transaction. 
There is one great analogy between the 
Germans in Belgium and the Turks in 
Armenia, and that is the system and 
policy which underlie what might be re- 
garded by superficial observers as mere 
sporadic or individual blood lust. As the 
Noble Lord knows far better than I do, 
for he has had access to documents that 
1 have not seen, this movement was 
simultaneous in fifty centres, and, there- 
fore, evidently was obeying a central im- 
petus, a central command from the heart 
of the Turkish Empire. 


Everybody knows that throughout all 
this district for at least a generation, 
or perhaps two generations, there was 
not a great centre of population, there 
was not one of the Armenian settlements 
which was not the subject of active, en- 
ergetic, persistent propaganda by the 
German Consuls. Every one of these 
centres of slaughter was occupied by a 
German Consul, knowing the country, 
probably knowing the language, certain- 
ly knowing the Turkish authorities, cer- 
tainly on good terms with them. If one 
of these Consuls had only lifted his fin- 
ger he could have put an end to the 
slaughter. Nor do I ask the Noble Lord 
to make any appeal to German opinion. 
If I were freer in the somewhat neces- 
sary limits of this debate, I could quote 
trom the German press what they have 
said about it. Perhaps the Noble Lord 
will allow me some indulgence in order 
to read just one extract from a writer 
in regard to whom, if ever there is a 
hideous atrocity, you can rely upon his 
pen not to excuse or extenuate it, but to 
glorify it, and the name of that gentle- 
man is Reventlow. He wrote: 


If the Porte considers it necessary that 
Armenian insurrection can either go on 
or should be crushed so as to exclude all 


possibility of their repetition, then there 
is no murder and no atrocity, but simply 
measures of a justifiable and a necessary 
kind. 
T was asked last night to define German 
militarism, and there is the definition in 
the devilish spirit of such a judgment and 
excuse for the cowardly massacre of 800,- 
000 human beings, not afl men, but thou- 
sands of women and children. 


So much has been written about the 
Armenians that many peopie are dis- 
posed to think of them as a subject race, 
like the Kurds that inhabit Asia Minor 
and other regions. Anybody who reads 
history knows that the Armenians are 
one of the most ancient and cultured, and 
one of the proudest in the history of 
civilization and Christianity. In_ spite 
of all this massacre and persecution they 
have been the great rock of Christianity 
and the breakwater against the attacks 
of the Kurds. You have heard the story 
of these women who have been sold into 
the harems of the Turks. A couple of 
young girls were sold to a Turk for 3s. 
6d., and some of them sold into prostitu- 
tion. Who are these women? There is 
not a man in this House, however high 
his position, who has in his family girls 
of greater culture, of greater sweetness, 
of nobler purity, or more civilized and 
cultured life than these women. 


I am quoting from the President of an 
American college in Armenia, and this 
President, speaking about the massacres, 
gives a list of the students and of the 
professors of this college. The Noble 
Lord has the pamphlet before him, and 
it is on Page 100. Will the House listen 
to this: 

Constituency: Approximately two-thirds 

of the girl pupils and six-sevenths of the 

boys have been taken away to death, 


exile, or Moslem homes. Professors: Four 
gone, three left, as fellows. 


I want just to say a word about one or 
two of these professors. Professor B., 
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who served the college thirty-three years, 
studied at Ann Arbor, which I may in- 
form the House is one of the greatest 
educational institutes of the United 
States. He was a professor of mathe- 
matics. I find that another professor 
studied at Princeton, another university 
of the United States. Another professor 
studied at Edinburgh. He was a pro- 
fessor of mental and moral science. He 
was tortured. He had three finger nails 
pulled out by the roots, and he was killed 


in one of the massacres. I take the case 
of Professor G. He served the college 
about fifteen years. He studied at Cor- 
nell and Yale, two great educational in- 
stitutes of the United States, and he was 
professor of biology. The professors of 
this college, of which the President was 
a citizen of the United States, received 
their learning in the great universities 
of the world, and especially in the uni- 
versities of the United States, and they 
were massacred, tortured, or persecuted. 


Il. 


A Premeditated Crime 


By Lord Robert Cecil 
British Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


HE House has listened with rapt 
T attention to two speeches of 
a very high order in describing 
the terrible events which have recently 
taken place in Armenia. The story is a 
terrible one. The House will recollect 
that before this war broke out, in Febru- 
ary of last year, the powers had induced 
the Turks to accept a measure of re- 
form which might, I think, have pro- 
duced some real amelioration and some 
real security for these unhappy people. 


This is a premeditative crime deter- 
mined on long ago. It is part of the de- 
liberate policy of those whom Lord Byrce 
so rightly called “a gang of murderous 
ruffians that rule Constantinople at the 
present time.” One of them has un- 
doubtedly, on more than one oceasion—I 
was told only this minute—boasted to a 
mutual friend in Constantinople that he 
and his friends in six months have done 
more than Abdul Hamid did in thirty 
years. It was a long-considered, delib- 
erate policy to destroy and wipe out of 
existence the Armenians in Turkey. It 
was systematically carried out. It was 
ordered from above, and when, as hap- 
pened on one or two occasions, the local 
Governors were anxious to spare some of 
the children, or mitigate in some degree 
the horrors of the operation, they were 
sternly ordered to go on with the work, 


and I believe in one or perhaps two cases 
they were removed from their offices for _ 
not carrying it out with sufficient vigor. 


There is one other circumstance I am 
bound to remind the House of. Not only 
was this premeditated—there was no 
provocation whatever. It has been sug- 
gested by that apologist for all that is 
wicked—Count Reventlow—thai this was 
merely a rough suppression of insurrec- 
tion and riot. There is no truth what- 
ever in it. There was no insurrection, 
no riot; nothing of the kind. It has been 
suggested in America that.agents of this 
country intrigued with Armenians to stir 
them up to rebellion against their law- 
ful sovereign and that this country is 
responsible for the horrors that resulted. 
I am quite sure the House will believe 
me when I assure it that no kind of truth 
exists for any such allegation. There 
have been no intrigues by this country 
with the Armenians to stir them up to 
rebellion. There have been no attempts 
to raise them against their masters, 
though the House will easily see that if 
any such attempt had occurred it would 
be far from an excuse for, or even a 
palliation of, the crimes committed. But 
even this miserably poor excuse is abso- 
lutely without foundation. The crime 
was a deliberate one, not to punish in- 
surrection but to destroy the Armenian 
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race. That was the sole object, the sole 
reason for it. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor—I made an omis- 
sion that I should like to repair, and that 
is that you should back up some repre- 
sentations which I made to the Pope, 
who has already intervened in the mat- 
ter. 


Lord Robert Cecil—I am glad of that 
interruption. It enables me to say—in- 
deed, I should have said it in any case— 
that humanity is grateful to his Holiness 
the Pope for the steps he has already 
taken to try and secure the safety of the 
Armenians. He made the strongest pos- 
sible representations, as my honorable 
friend knows, and if they are without re- 
sult it is because it is difficult to get 
blood out of a stone. But as to the sug- 
gestion that we should make representa- 
tions to the Governments of the United 
States and of the Swiss Republic, I need 
not say that if either of those Govern- 
ments should think it right to make rep- 
resentations to Germany no one would 
be more rejoiced at or would welcome 
more heartily any steps of that kind than 
would the Government of this country. 
After all, it is not for us to dictate, or 
even to suggest, to the Governments of 
independent neutral countries what their 
duty is in such a case as this. It is for 
each Government to settle exactly what 
it ought to do with reference to foreign 
Governments, except so far as repre- 
sentations may be made on behalf of the 
subject to any other Government. Al- 
though I am quite ready to join with my 
honorable friend in expressing the aspira- 
tion that these Governments may see 
their way to do something, if anything 
can be done, for the Armenians, I do not 
think it would be right that this Gov- 
ernment should go further than that. 


My honorable friend said, and said 
truly, that it was not for us to make 
any representations to the Germans. It 
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would be quite useless, and we certainly 
should not do so. But, after all, they, 
and they only, are the people who can 
stop these massacres and can save the 
Armenians if they choose. I read in that 
very interesting and able pamphlet a 
statement that no sufficient proof of 
direct complicity can be brought against 
German officials, but indirectly the com- 
plicity of Germany is proved beyond 
doubt. Not only are they defended by 
Count Reventlow, but, as I read in one 
of the German papers, beyond a com- 
munication from a German living in 
Switzerland, with that exception no pro- 
test of any sort or kind has appeared in 
any German paper. Not only so, it may 
sound a hard thing, but it is true that 
the creed of German militarism leads log- 
ically to crimes of this description. Do 
not let us forget for a moment what a 
horrible thing, although it may be stated 
quite attractively, in reality German 
militarism is. It means that anything 
which is thought to be in the interests of 
the State is justified. The State is put 
in the place which is occupied in other 
nations by religion and morality. Once 
you grant that, once you grant that the 
so-called bastard patriotism is an excuse 
for any crime, there is no limit to the 
degradation of a nation that adopts such 
a belief as that. We in this country, I 
hope, will never accept such a doctrine. 
We agree, at least I do with all my heart, 
with the words that Edith Cavell uttered 
just before her death: 
Patriotism is not enough. 

It is a thing which only a great patriot 
dare say, and she was one. it was said 
by a great patriot, and it is a profound 
truth that patriotism is not enough, and 
it is because the Germans have not real- 
ized but have denied that truth that they 
are accomplices even in this crime, and 
unless they abandon their idolatry they 
will sink even lower than they have sunk 
at present. 
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Russian Minister of the Interior. He is the First Cabinet Minister to 
be Appointed from the Russian Duma 
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The American Note to England 


By Dr. Bernhard Dernburg 


The subjoined article, written by the late Ambassador of the German propaganda in the 
United States, is translated from the Berliner Tageblatt of Nov. 12, 1915. 


3 Imperial Chancellor cham- 
pioned the freedom of the seas 
in his latest great speech on Ger- 

many’s program. Sir Edward 

Grey has made the statement that the 

discussion thereof after peace is full of 

possibilities. 
less avoided giving an exact definition of 
the phrase. In his various notes and 
speeches President Wilson has also pro- 
claimed the freedom of the seas, declar- 
ing it to be an inalienable right of the 
United States, and he has said what he 
understands the term to mean: the main- 
tenance of maritime international law as 
set forth in the Declaration of London. 
This declaration, to be sure, was not 
signed by all the nations interested, but 
it also has not been disputed. Its pur- 


pose was, as shown by its title, to lay 


down, in the form of a declaration and 
with the co-operation of all nations, the 
law at the present time on the high seas. 
President Wilson says that this declara- 
tion is binding on the United States, that 
any alteration in it on the part of a bel- 
ligerent is not binding on that country 
unless it has the assent of the United 
States and other neutrals. 

The United States has come into con- 
flict with two belligerent nations as to 
the application of this international law. 
Disputes arose as early as last Autumn 
with England, which introduced many 
one-sided applications of the law by royal 
decree, and in other ways concerned her- 
self little with the rules of international 
law, and with Germany, in the Lusitania 
case and the question of submarine war- 
fare. President Wilson refused to deal 
simultaneously with the questions at issue 
with England and Germany, since he 
wished it understood that both were mat- 
ters concerning the rights of Americans 
which had to be considered separately. 
He refused to entertain a suggestion that 
Germany might yield on submarine war- 


Both statesmen more or. 


fare if England, at America’s behest, ob- 
served international law. It was stated 
that the question of submarine warfare 
had to be settled first, since this was not 
a case like England’s commercial warfare 
against Germany, involving merchandise 
that might be replaced and financial 
losses, but one that involved endangering 
the lives of American citizens. There- 
fore, the English question was postponed 
until the way was opened for its settle- 
ment by Germany’s wisely conciliatory at- 
titude in the Arabic incident. Germany 
was conciliatory not only because she 
shared America’s humanitarian beliefs, 
but because, apparently, she thought that 
whoever wishes the freedom of the seas 
must not help destroy those principles of | 
law to the maintenance of which she her- 
self has contributed, even though only 
partially. Germany also saw that she 
could not expect the United States to de- 
mand that England observe international 
law without adopting a similar course to- 
ward Germany. Submarine warfare, de- 
fended on the ground that it was a new 
weapon, was not to be reconciled with the 
application of the Declaration of London. 


After Germany had met the American 
point of view the President addressed a 
note to England and announced two more. 
This article will not go into details re- 
garding the note. Let it suffice to re- 
peat that the United States declares the 
blockade of Germany and Austria non- 
existent and not legally effective; that 
it rejects as illegal the English practice 
of confiscating goods bound for neutral 
lands on the mere suspicion that they 
may reach the enemy; that it declares 
illegal England’s - demand that such 
goods be consigned to a certain con- 
signee—in other words, to the over- 
seas trade controlled by England; that 
it will no longer tolerate the taking of 
American or neutral ships into English 
ports; and that, finally, it rejects the 
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decisions of the English prize courts, 
since they are based not on the rules of 
general international law but on Eng- 
lish Government decrees. 


Those are the main points in the note. 
Announcement is made of a note reject- 
ing the latest English decisions, to the 
effect that the nationality of a ship is 
to be determined not by its registry and 
flag, but by the nationality of its owners 
or of one of its owners, (Hocking case,) 
and, finally—perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all—of another note declaring 
England’s arbitrary changes in the list 
of absolute and conditional contraband 
not binding on the United States. 


This destroys the whole structure 
which England has been artfully setting 
up for fifteen months for the purpose 
of starving Germany and of restricting 
American trade. The Declaration of Lon- 
don had put cotton on the free list un- 
der all circumstances, and grain and food- 
stuffs were declared to be contraband 
(limited contraband at that) only when 
destined for the use of troops in the field 
or for the provisioning of fortified har- 
bors. The declaration places the burden 
of proof regarding such articles on the 
nation seizing them. 

The President says he is upholding the 
rights of all neutrals, and it may be safe- 
ly assumed that he makes this statement 
after due consultation with them. The 
question arises, in the comments of the 
German press, whether and to what de- 
gree the United States intends or would 
attempt to enforce the demands set forth. 
Judging from the diplomatic history of 
the United States—wherein the Lusitania 
case is a page—one may rest assured 
that the United States would do this 
under all conditions. Sometimes it has 
taken a long time, (the Alabama case, in 
which England was condemned to pay a 
fine of $15,000,000 for violation and for 
permitting piracy, lasted about fifteen 
years.) But today it is a question of in- 
terests which admit ‘of no delay, and no 
matter how unwilling the President may 
be to create difficulties with England, 
(and, for that matter, with Germany,) he 
nevertheless characteristically described 
himself recently as a man with a “single- 
track” mind, who can neither turn out 


nor go back. This will be all the more 
true in view of the fact that the Presi- 
dential election will come next year, and 
he must give an accounting to the na- 
tion as to how he has conducted its af- 
fairs. Moreover, Congress, which meets 
on Dec. 4 of this year, will lay a stronger 
stress on the President’s demands. 


The United States could bring little 
pressure to bear on Germany in the sub- 
marine warfare dispute on account of the 
complete paralyzation of trade relations, 
but against the Allies, especially Eng- 
land, the means of exerting pressure are 
most powerful: refusal of credit, pro- 
hibiting national banks from discounting 
bills of exchange of the Allies, embargo 
on articles needed by the Allies, and, 
finally, prohibition of the exportation of 
arms, a course authorized by Congress 
once already in the case of Mexico. It 
is true that pecuniary interests exert a 
greater interest on the decisions of men 
in the United States than in other na- 
tions, and that the American pocketbook 
will be a fellow-sufferer if any of the 
above methods are adopted, but one 
must not underestimate the self-respect 
and pride of the American Nation as 
soon as it arrives at the conviction that 
its rights are being purposely and heed- 
lessly trampled upon. 


England has a sort of presentiment of 
this, and, knowing that she must back 
down, is characteristically seeking to 
cover herself. The recent prohibition to 
English ships to ply to and between 
neutral ports is due to this, also the at- 
tempt to buy up neutral vessels and tie 
up American vessels by long contracts. 
If one has no ships, naturally one can- 
not use the seas. But it is to be as- 
sumed that this procedure will be a most 
certain means of causing bad blood in the 
United States, for we have to do not only 
with a limitation of American trade and 
a tremendous rise in the price of Ameri- 
can wares on account of the elimination 
of the entire German merchant fleet to 
which feli formerly a great part of this 
trade, but also with points which today 
are of special importance. The best 
navy is not in a position to fight unless 
it possesses a large number of convoys 
for coal, provisions, and troop trans- 
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port, numerous patrol boats and coast 
steamers for guarding the coasts, and a 
number of merchant ships available as 


auxiliary cruisers. America is consid- yp 


ering a big naval program which has 
the general support of the people. The 
European war has heightened the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to the 
same extent as it has embittered the at- 
tacks of the Government’s Pan-American 
opponents. If the English attempt to 
restrict American trade is pressed, one 
may expect Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, who pointed out the necessity 
of a merchant marine for war purposes 
in a speech on Oct. 20, to adopt counter- 
measures immediately. Last year, when 
the President wished to create an Am- 
erican merchant marine with Govern- 
ment money, and proposed the acquisition 


for that purpose of neutral vessels or 
vessels in course of construction in 
America, Congress refused to make the 
requisite appropriation. At that time 
there was no talk of increase of the 
navy and of preparedness. But now it 
is quite a different matter, and it may 
very well be that England, by her latest 
move on the international chess board, 
may bring about consequences of which 
she has not the remotest inkling. 
Hence, the American note not only 
paves the way for the demand for the 
freedom of the seas, but ushers in an 
era of conflict with England, unques- 
tionably destined to end advantageously 
for those upholding the law. We in 
Germany cannot but help along this con- 
flict if we conduct ourselves during its 
course with calm, justice, and dignity. 


“The Chant of the German Sword ” 


In a dispatch dated Oct. 7, 1915, the Berne correspondent of The Pall Mall 
Gazette declared that Germany’s “ Hymn of Hate” has been supplanted by 
“ The Chant of the German Sword,” a composition brought out in Leipsic within 
the fortnight, which had already run into half a dozen editions. This is what 
its anonymous author makes the “ German sword” say: 


It is no duty of mine to be either just or compassionate; it suffices that I 
am sanctified by my exalted mission, and that I blind the eyes of my enemies 
with such streams of tears as shall make the proudest of them cringe in terror 


under the vault of heaven. 


I have slaughtered the old and the sorrowing; I have struck off the breasts 
of women; and I have run through the bodies of children who gazed at me with 


the eyes of the wounded lion. 


Day after day I ride aloft on the shadowy horse in the valley of Cypresses, 
and as I ride I draw forth the life blood from every enemy’s son that dares dis- 


pute my path. 


It is meet and right that I should cry aloud my pride, for am I not the flam- 


ing messenger of the Lord Almighty? 


Germany is so far above and beyond all the other nations that all the rest 
of earth, be they who they may, should feel themselves well done by when they 
are allowed to fight with the dogs for the crumbs that fall from her table. 

When Germany the divine is happy, then the rest of the world basks in 
smiles; but when Germany suffers, God in person is rent with anguish, and, 


wrathful and avenging, He turns all the waters into rivers of blood. 
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A Holy Legacy of the Fallen Heroes 


By Professor Ferdinand Jakob Schmidt 


Of the University of Berlin. 


This article appeared originally in the Illustrirte Zeitung of Nov. 18, 1945. 


HO among us Germans was not 
a friend of peace, deceiving 
himself in the belief that we 


were strong enough always to 
down the demons of war? So far as we 
were concerned, there was no need for 
peace associations and peace congresses 
in order to convince the world that noth- 
ing was further from the thoughts of 
the German Nation than the desire to 
crush the liberty of other nations. What 
we wanted was to make a determined 
effort to reach the position due us among 
nations, by means of the economic and 
spiritual progress of our national pow- 
ers, thus fulfilling our historical destiny 
in the service of mankind. 

Yet a remarkable thing came to pass: 
it was peace that brought upon us the 
most fearful of wars! Not the strength 
of our arms but the superiority of our 
peaceful labor brought on this war of 
nations. 

So the blind powers of destruction were 
let loose and we experienced their gigan- 
tic might more terribly than ever before, 
as the war of nations raged around us. 
All was menaced; our life, our freedom, 
our honor. But the power of our enemies 
did not overcome us and the iron scales 
of world destiny inclined to our side. Not 


for us, but for our hate-filled opponents, 
were those annihilating “mene tekel ” 
words—*“ weighed and found wanting ”— 
written in letters of flame on the walls. 

Their men have fallen. But we have 
achieved this victory only at the cost of 
a huge sacrifice demanded from us by 
cruel fate. Whose heart is not torn in 
his bosom at the thought of all the splen- 
did men who have died for the Father- 
land? 

These men have left to us a splendid 
legacy for which they gave up their lives. 
What is our inheritance from these fallen 
heroes? None other but the duty to de- 
vote ourselves to the great cause of 
crowning our national German unity. 

No matter what else this war may 
bring to us, its loftiest and greatest re- 
sult is that from it must come the spir- 
itual unity of the nation. For that there 
must arise a new type of man, a man 
who must be three men in one: a man of 
new faith, a new citizen, a new creator of 
freedom. And the unifying power for 
this has come to us from the midst of our 
terrible struggles. A new life spirit has 
been born from the sacrifice of the lives 
of our heroes. 

That, then, is the holy legacy of our 
fallen heroes. 
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Why Not on the High Seas? 


By Count E. Reventlow 






The article presented below appeared first in Die Hamburger Nachrichten Nov. 14. 1915. 


". HE principal points of the Ameri- 
can note to the British Govern- 
ment were touched upon in these 

columns a few days ago. De- 

spite its great detail, the note fails 
strangely enough to devote a word to an 
important and interesting chain of cause 
and effect. I allude to the complaint of 
the American Government that American 
merchant vessels are forcibly conducted 
by English warships into English harbors 
in order that their cargoes may be ex- 
amined, although, according to the gen- 
eral practice hitherto sanctioned by in- 
ternational law, such a search should be 
conducted on the high seas and should 
be confined entirely to inspection of the 
ship’s papers and placing of the Captain 
and crew under oath. The note protests 
against this unjustified British high- 
handedness, but says nothing about the 
cause and earlier history of the British 
mode of procedure. This is certainly in- 
teresting and dates back about one year. 
Let us recall how, in the early and late 

Autumn of 1914, Great Britain made her 

war zone declaration regarding the North 

Sea; and let me remark, by the way, that 

we Germans unfortunately forget at 

times that not the Germans but the Eng- 
lish were the pioneers in setting apart 
certain portions of the seas as war zones. 

At that time Great Britain declared por- 

tions of the North Sea a “ military area” 

which merchant vessels might use only 
at their peril. At the same time, the Ad- 
miralty announced that it had laid a mine 
field, about 4,000 square kilometers in 
extent, at the southern egress from the 
North Sea—in other words, in the north- 
ern part of the English Channel. This 
mine field completely barred the entire 
width of the English Channel. The Ad- 
miralty also announced that, in order 
to protect the merchant marine to some 
extent against the treacherous German 
methods of warfare, all vessels wishing 
to enter or leave the North Sea must 


navigate close to the British coasts. All 
this served as a hint to every merchant 
Captain who might desire to shape his 
own course. 

The British Admiralty based its pro- 
cedure on the unprecedentedly wicked 
German method of conducting warfare 
with mines and submarines, which bound 
Great Britain to take especially energetic 
countersteps in order to give navigation 
of the North Sea even a fair meas- 
ure of security. It was stated that 
there had even been cases of German 
minelayers doing their nefarious work 
under neutral flags; that, as it was 
necessary to destroy such craft without 
delay, it was not advisable that genu- 
inely neutral vessels should enter those 
waters. For these reasons the declara-— 
tion and creation of a war zone barred to 
all merchant vessels became a necessity. 


But, in reality, the situation was as 
follows: The success of the German 
submarines against the British Navy 
has filled England with alarm. English 
cruisers searching passing merchant 
vessels and guarding the North Sea war 
zone had again and again been destroyed 
by submarines and it was foreseen that 
such losses would constantly take on 
more serious proportions. The final 
decision as to what to do was doubtless 
made by Great Britain after that fateful 
morning when Weddigen sent to the bot- 
tom near the Dutch coast the three 
cruisers of the Aboukir class. It was 
realized then that the only way to bar 
commerce from the North Sea entrances 
and at the same time keep up the search 
of merchant vessels on the high seas by 
vessels on the high seas lay in mechanic- 
ally closing the North Sea exits by war 
zones and mine-fields. Only thus could 
the stream of neutral ships be forced to 
navigate close to the English coast, 
under thé pretext of concern for their 
own safety, and British cruisers be 
saved from exposing themselves to Ger- 
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man submarines. In reality, though, the 
danger from German submarines existed 
solely for English warships, not for neu- 
tral merchant craft. 

The British Admiralty was guilty of a 
similar perversion of the facts in the mat- 
ter of mine warfare. It maintained that 
the Germans had jeopardized peaceful 
merchantmen most seriously by laying 
numerous mines and entire mine-fields in 
the North Sea—in the open sea, in fact— 
for which reason Great Britain, desiring 
to protect these peaceful craft, was 
constrained not only to search them in 
British harbors, but to require that they 
navigate close to the coast as far north 
as the Faroe Islands, on the British east 
coast. 

In reality. the situation was quite the 
opposite. The Germans had not and, 
since then, never have laid such mines 
in the open portions of the North Sea; it 
was reserved for the English to initiate 
such a practice by laying the big mine- 
field mentioned above. At various times 
the German Government has publicly 
declared that German mines had been 
and would be laid only on hostile coasts; 
proof to the contrary has never been 
adduced despite most zealous efforts. 
Therefore, when neutral merchant ves- 
sels were obliged by the British Admir- 
alty to navigate close to the English 
coasts, wnere the German Government 
had acknowledged laying mines, such a 
course meant not the protection but the 
serious jeopardizing of these neutrals. 
The British Government was not con- 
cerned in the slightest with the protec- 
tion of the neutral merchant marine 
from submarines or mines, but solely 
with safeguarding its own warships. It 
did not wish to expose the latter to the 
German submarines, and, by requiring 
foreign merchantmen to run along the 
British coasts, where there were German 
mines, it made of these neutral vessels 
excellent mine-seekers for Great Britain 
entirely free of cost. As a result, neu- 
tral vessels, for many months, were 
sunk in great numbers by mines, while 
steering a course along the British 
coasts, which were alleged to be safe. 

But the main thing was that the Brit- 
ish Admiralty had achieved its object 


and needed no longer to expose its war- 
ships to German submarines at the exits 
from the North Sea. Instead, by means 
of the above lies, it had obliged the en- 
tire neutral merchant marine to forego 
its rights. Neutral merchant vessels 
have been obliged for an entire year to 
waive their historical rights, and, by 
the mere casting upon them of the base- 
less suspicion that they were carrying 
contraband, have been taken into English 
harbors for the purpose of being over- 
hauled, thus losing an amount of time 
out of all proportion to the necessities 
of the case and being forced to make all 
sorts of disbursements during this illegal 
period of seizure. 

The American note rightly protests 
against all this. But why does it not 
touch upon the earlier history of the 
matter, sketched out above, which is rich 
in lessons? This history shows most con- 
clusively the complete arbitrariness of 
the British Admiralty, and shows, more- 
over, that it dates back some time. It 
shows that the high-handed British re- 
striction and overpowering of neutral 
trade had, and has, nothing whatever to 
do with merchant vessels as such, but is 
based solely on the desire to protect 
English warships from German subma- 
rines and to relieve these warships of 
the dangers incident to stopping and 
searching merchant vessels on the high 
seas. The English press -has been wise 
enough so far not to dilate on this deli- 
cate question. The Times said recent- 
ly, in a general review of the American 
note, that Washington must be well 
aware that, owing to the complicated 
nature of present-day naval warfare, 
search of vessels on the high seas was 
not as feasible as before, and that the 
English method had been adopted solely 
for safeguarding neutral navigation. 
One may well be curious as to what the 
British Government will say in its reply 
to this note. To the trained observer, the 
British mode of procedure is typical in 
its unscrupulousness toward neutrals and 
its crafty perversion of facts and mo- 
tives. The result has been so far entirely 
successful. The British Admiralty has 
protected the ships of the British Navy 
from German submarines. 
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On the Road to India 


By Dr. Paul Rohrbach 


This article appeared originally in Die Woche Nov. 13, 1915. 


Y getting control of Egypt, Eng- 
B land, on the one hand, greatly 
strengthened her position as a 
world power, but, on the other 
hand, she made herself vulnerable on 
land. It was supposed before that Eng- 
land’s weak spot, her tendon of Achilles, 
was India. But after she proved during 
the Boer war that she could transport 
an army of hundreds of thousands of 
men over great distances by sea, and 
keep them supplied, the probability 
waned of a Russian attack on India. 
Russia could hardly transport over the 
difficult mountain roads of the Pamirs 
and Afghanistan the number of men re- 
quired for overrunning India, even if 
she had at the outset the sympathies 
of a part of the natives. 

But it is otherwise with Egypt. From 
the earliest days to which we can go 
back in history, the rulers of Egypt, 
from the first of the Pharaohs, have, 
on account of the geographical peculiari- 
ties of the frontier between Asia and 
Africa, always tried to strengthen their 
hold on their dominions by getting con- 
trol of the territories lying on the other 
side of the Isthmus of Suez—Palestine 
and Syria. And strong Asiatic empires, 
for their part, who numbered Syria 
among their provinces, have coveted 
Egypt. As soon as England acquired 
Egypt it was incumbent upon her to 
guard against any menace from Asia. 


Such a danger apparently arose when 
Turkey, weakened by her last war with 
Russia and by difficult conditions at 
home, began to turn to Germany for sup- 
port. 

And now war has come and England 
is reaping the crops which she has sown. 
England, not we, desired this war. She 
knows this, despite all her hypocritical 
talk, and she fears that, as soon as con- 
nection is established along the Berlin- 
Vienna - Budapest - Sofia -Constantinople 
line, the fate of Egypt may be decided. 
Through the Suez Canal goes the route 
to all the lands surrounding the Indian 
Ocean, and, by way of Singapore, to the 
western shores of the Pacific. These 
two worlds together have about 900,000,-. 
000 inhabitants, more than half the popu- 
lation of the universe, and India lies in 
a controlling position in their midst. 
Should England lose the Suez Canal, she 
will be obliged, unlike the powers in 
control of that waterway, to use the long 
route around the Cape of Good Hope and 
depend on the good-will of the South 
African Boers The majority among the 
latter have not the same views as Botha. 

However, it is too early to prophesy, 
and it is not according to German ideas 
to imitate our opponents by singing prem- 
ature paeans of victory. But, anyhow, 
we are well aware why, after we took 
Belgrade, anxious England already sees 
us on “ the road to India.” 


















The American Need of Defense 


By Hilary A. Herbert and Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Hilary A. Herbert takes a position on preparedness for war in an articie appearing origi- 
nally in THe New York TiMrs of Nov. 21, 1915, which is diametrically opposed to the attitude 


of William J. Bryan. 


President Cleveland’s Secretary of the Navy reviews history in mainte- 


nance of his belief that readiness for defense is a preventive of war rather than a provocative 


element. 


N the Revolutionary War our chief 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Charleston, and Savannah, 

were, by comparison, mere villages. The 
British took them all, but no matter; we 
had no railroads, not even the good high- 
ways Mr. Bryan advocates now, along 
which had they then existed British 
armies might have marched, and so we 
prolonged the fight for eight years, and 
finally, with the help of our allies, won 
the victory. In that war when and where 
warring fleets were to find each other 
depended as much on weather conditions 
as on seamanship. Now swift armor- 
clad fleets can go straight to whatever 
port they may select. With modern ar- 
tillery, aided by aerial squadrons, they 
may bombard any of our cities that are 
on or near the sea. 

In Savannah, Charleston, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, the capture of all 
of which signified but little in our war 
for independence, there are now alto- 
gether millions of inhabitants and bil- 
lions of dollars of wealth. Germany, 
soon after she had prostrated neutral 
Belgium, imposed on its capital city, 
Brussels, a fine of many millions of 
dollars. German Generals levy fines on 
or shoot selected noncombatants in every 
Belgian town that is in their power any 
of whose inhabitants violate orders issued 
by their commanders, and even on towns 
whose German garrisons have been fired 
on by passing aeroplanes of the Allies. 
That is modern war. So now an enemy, 
dominating any one of our seacoast cities, 
could levy tribute at will. From New 
York City alone he could collect in five 
days more money than the. President pro- 
poses to expend for defense within the 
five years to come. And yet Mr. Bryan 
wonders why people in the East should 


Mr. Herbert’s remarks are herewith presented in part. 


clamor for preparedness, and talks about 
the “atmosphere of the Manhattan 
Club ” and the “ Mammon worshipping ” 
people that meet there! 

Mr. Bryan himself lives in Nebraska, 
fully fifteen hundred miles from the At- 
lantic or the Pacific, or the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Better far, Mr. Bryan thinks, to spend 
$500,000,000 in five years on good roads, 
some of which would be in Nebraska, 
than to expend it quieting the fears of 
Mammon worshippers, many of whom 
dwell in cities by the sea. 

Mr. Bryan has no fear for the people 
or their property. Our people should by 
no means go to war. It is a “challenge 
to the spirit of Christianity.” So thought 
Mr. Bryan’s predecessors, the Quakers of 
long ago. They refused to help our an- 
cestors win their independence, and had 
the Americans of that day and since all 
been Quakers we should be now under 
the British flag. 

But history has taught Mr. Bryan that 
our people are not all Quakers, and it is 
precisely for this reason he fears to trust 
them with the army and navy President 
Wilson thinks they need for defensive 
purposes. Preparedness will tempt our 
people as it has recently tempted Europe 
to go to war. 

Years ago the Czar of Russia suggest- 
ed disarmament. The trend of thought 
among nations was all in that direction. 
Most of the powers signified their assent, 
but they did not dare themselves to dis- 
arm while their rivals were arming. Ger- 
many by her refusal halted the move- 
ment, and Germany, better prepared, as 
she well knew, than the Allies, opened 
the present war while negotiations for 
peace were pending. Had Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, with their superior 
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resources, been as well prepared as was 
Germany, the probabilities are that, in- 
stead of a world war, we should now see 
already negotiated treaties looking to the 
peace of the world. It was lack of pre- 
paredness that brought on the present 
war in Europe. 

Another lesson we have before us from 
another continent. China, before the war 
broke out between her and Japan, twenty 
years ago, was the most perfect specimen 
the world has ever seen of what Mr. 
Bryan would have the United States to 
be, an example to the world of a peace- 
loving people, spurning all preparations 
for war. For centuries, ever sinee the 
days of her philosopher Confucius, who 
long antedated all our American pacifists, 
she had cherished the romantic idea of 
perpetual peace. Public sentiment in all 
that wonderful country put the soldier 
down on the very lowest social grade. 
But, isolated as she and her 400,000,000 
of people had long been, steam and elec- 
tricity had at length brought her into 
close contact with the world. She had 
already had troubles with the English 
and the French. Her little neighbor, 
Japan, was becoming warlike. China 
waked up out of her dream. She tired of 
having foreigners regulate¢trade within 
her borders, and in 1894 had prepared 
for herself a modern but small navy. To 
defend herself against invasion by land 
she relied chiefly-on the power of num- 
bers, but even for these she had no proper 
supply of arms or ammunition. When 
war with Japan came in 1894 two defeats 
of her navy, one off of Azan and the 
other at Yalu, ended the power of China 
on the water. The issue on land was 
practically decided on Sept. 16 and 17 at 
Ping Yang, where 22,000 Chinese, though 
they fought bravely, were utterly defeat- 
ed by 60,000 Japanese. 

The flower of her army was gone, and, 
though many thousands volunteered, 
armed as they were only with improvised 
implements of war, China could never 
afterward withstand anywhere the thor- 
oughly equipped and well-trained Japa- 
nese armies. Peace was made on Japan’s 
own terms. 

Since that war China has been help- 
less, completely at the mercy of even any 
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second-rate power that might choose to 
make a demand. 

Coming back now to our own history. 
The one lesson taught there at every step 
is that our people are not all Quakers, as 
Mr. Bryan would have them to be, and 
when wronged they fight, whether pre- 
pared or not, and no matter whether they 
get their Scripture from the Old or the 
New Testament they make up their minds 
when war becomes necessary to take the 
consequences, and these have sometimes 
been uncomfortable. 

The first hostile encounter of the United 
States,with a foreign foe was with our 
old ally, France, 1798-1799. France was 
angry because we did not come to her aid 
in her war against Great Britain. French 
ships repeatedly attacked ours, and at 
last Talleyrand, French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, demanded, while we were 
negogiating with him for peace, a bribe 
of $220,000. Thereupon Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney spoke the words that 
have ever since been the watchword of 
the American people, “ Millions for de- 
fense, but not one cent for tribute.” An 
army was ordered to be created, with 
Washington as Lieutenant General, and 
the President was authorized to appoint 
a Secretary of the Navy and to build 
twelve ney ships of war. Oxe or two 
naval battles 8ccurred, and thus was end- 
ed our “ quasi-war ” with France. Actual 
war was prevented by preparedness. 
France yielded. 

Our next foreign war was when 
Thomas Jefferson, often referred to by 
Mr. Bryan as the apostle of peace, was 
President. One of his first<dcts as Presi- 
dent was to begin war against Tripoli 
becalse he was unwilling that we should 
continue paying, as we and European 
nations were then doing, tribute to the 
piratical Barbary powers for the privi- 
lege of doing commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean. This war, because we were ill- 

eprepared for it, lasted four years, but 
Jefferson brought the Barbary powers to 
terms. We have never since paid tribute 
to any nation, and this greatly enhanced 
Jefferson’s popularity. 

Mr. Bryan’s exact words are that na- 
tions should “ influence others by exam- 
ple rather than by exciting fear.” That 
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they should “ win respect as an individ- 
ual does, not by carrying arms, but by 
an upright, honorable course that invites 
confidence and insures good-will.” 

We tried that on Great Britain for 
years prior to 1812. We turned one 
cheek when the other was smitten; we 
actually laid embargoes on our own com- 
merce. But our submissive, “ upright ” 
course, instead of winning the respect 
brought us the contempt of Great Brit- 
ain. The wrongs she heaped upon us be- 
came intolerable and, knowing well that 
we were unprepared, we declared war. 
Except in the duels on the ocean fought 
by the ships we had prepared many years 
before, and the battle of New Orleans, 
we of course won little credit in the War 
of 1812. Our Capitol was burned, and the 
right of search, the chief question in- 
volved, remained unsettled when the war 
closed. But by fighting we did win back 
the self-respect we had forfeited by sub- 
mission. Again. In 1860-61 eleven of our 
States seceded from the Union. The 
States remaining in the Union fought for 
four years to bring them back. Nobody 
was prepared. Nearly twelve months’ 
drilling and preparing were required be- 
fore either side was ready for real war. 
If the General Government had been 
ready with an army comparable to that 
of other nations the eleven States might 
possibly not have seceded at all, and if 
they had, unprepared as they were, they 
probably could not have held out for a 
year. As it was, 3,500,000 were enlisted 
on the two sides, and the sacrifices on 
both sides were immense. 

Never, except in our own war between 
ourselves, has the President of our coun- 
try been in a more trying position or 
more needed, in order that he might safe- 
ly guide the nation in a crisis, the undi- 
vided support of all Americans, than 
has President Wilson since the 2d day 
of August, 1914. Within these fifteen 
months he has been beset with difficulties 
growing out of circumstances essentially 
like those that beset the Administrations 
of George Washington, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison 
from the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution down to its end at Waterloo in 
1814. 


When England, with her sea power and 
her allies on the one hand, and on the 
other powerful forces and leaders of the 
French Revolution were at war, the 
mighty blows they aimed at each other 
again and again fell upon neutrals. The 
United States, with its ships often 
searched and delayed, and its com- 
merce harried by one device or another, 
sought earnestly during all that long 
period to be neutral, while preserving 
its rights, but it was in vain. We were 
driven, as we have seen, in 1798-9 into 
a quasi-war with France, and in 1812 
into an actual war with Great Britain. 

The situation now is the same as then, 
the attitudes of nations considered; but 
the task of President Wilson is far 
greater, and the problems confronting 
him are vastly more difficult than were 
those of his predecessors. The present 
European war is more terrible; new 
engines of destruction have made it more 
horrible than were the wars of the 
French Revolution. Now the retaliatory 
measures of belligerents involve not only 
the property but the lives of neutrals. 

The war is still flagrant. Horrors 
accumulate. No one can tell what out- 
rage against the rights of neutrals, what 
crime against the laws of humanity, to- 
morrow may reveal. 

Our President has preserved, with 
honor, peace with all belligerents, in 
spite of dissension in his Cabinet. If he 
was able to accomplish this in a crucial 
case only because it became clear that 
his people were at his back, where is the 
Congressman of his own party or of any 
party who will become responsible for 
divisions that will weaken our President’s 
arm, as he tries to hold the rudder true 
in the storm that is still raging? Where 
is one who can really believe that, be- 
cause the Captain of our ship, while a 
hurricane is raging, has spoken encour- 
aging words to his passengers and crew, 
‘there is really no danger ahead”? Who 
could expect President Wilson, though he 
might visualize a possible future conflict 
with some particular belligerent, to offend 
that power by specifying the conditions 
pointing to such a contingency? 

Wars come that none can foresee. 
There were for years beforehand mutter- 
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ings of a coming storm, but only a few, 
until it was close upon us, believed pos- 
sible our dreadful war between the States. 
No one foresaw the blowing up of the 
Maine in Havana Harbor, and the storm 
of indignation that swept the peace-lov- 
ing President McKinley into the war with 
Spain. And it was the Congress imme- 
diately preceding that war which refused 
the demand of our Secretary of the Navy 
for an increased supply of ammunition. 
The consequence was that when the war 
came our agents were scouring the mar- 
kets of the world, not only for more ships, 
but for munitions of war, some of which, 
at least, would have been on hand but for 
those Congressmen who “ did not see the 
necessity.” 

Outside of this hemisphere we own the 
Philippines. Many of us regret that we 
jo, but no self-respecting American should 
be willing to see a foreign nation take 
those islands from us, as Japan took 
Kiao-Chau from Germany—because Ger- 
many had no fleet at hand that could 
protect it. 

On this hemisphere we own Alaska, the 
Panama Canal, and Porto Rico, none of 
which can be defended without a formid- 
able navy, and beyond these is the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the outcome of a proclama- 
tion by President Monroe sanctioned by 
his adviser, Jefferson. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was intended to secure peace in this 
democratic hemisphere against the incur- 
sion of kingly prerogative as idealized by 
the Holy Alliance. England was already 
too democratic to join that alliance, and 
the British Premier, influenced somewhat, 
no doubt, by the desire of protecting Brit- 
ish trade with Central and South Amer- 
ica, suggested the measure. The British 
Navy might then have helped us to de- 
fend it. But no European nation, not 
even England, now fully acknowledges 
the Monroe Doctrine as international law, 
and if its authority is to be upheld it 
must be by the navy of the United States. 

What that doctrine is and the profound 
attachment of the American people to it 
will be made clear by a study of the 
Venezuela controversy with Great Brit- 
ain, 1895-6. For forty years a boun- 
dary dispute had been pending between 
British Guiana and Venezuela, and, 
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though often requested by the United 
States, the Mistress of the Seas had con- 
tinued to refuse the request of the little 
South American republic. In June, 1895, 
Secretary Olney, by direction of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and with the unanimous 
approval of the Cabinet, in a letter to 
the British Premier, after an able and 
exhaustive discussion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, demanded arbitration. 


The reply of the British Government 
came about the 10th of December. It de- 
nied our contention and refused arbitra- 
tion. On the 17th of December Mr. 
Cleveland sent in, accompanied by Mr. 
Olney’s dispatch and Lord Salisbury’s 
reply, a message that will ever remain 
as a landmark in our political history. 
Its reception by Congress marked a high 
tide of patriotism. It has often been said 
that it was President McKinley who first 
brought the South and the North to- 
gether, after our fratricidal war, by his 
recognition of Southerners in the Span- 
ish-American war. But it was President 
Cleveland who, by appointing alike to 
high office, during both his first and his 
second Administrations, Union and Con- 
federate soldiers, and who, by this ring- 
ing appeal to the Americanism of all hig 
countrymen, gave them an opportunity to 
demonstrate to the world that we were 
all again one people. 


In his own trenchant words, the Presi- 
dent reiterated the contentions of Mr. 
Olney, and concluded by asking from 
Congress authority to appoint a commis- 
sion of our own, that we might, as Great 
Britain had rejected arbitration, investi- 
gate for ourselves the merits of the Vene- 
zuela boundary question. For the first 
time in the history of our country since 
1861 Southerners and Northerners, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, now stood to- 
gether on a great national question. 
Within four days the President approved 
a bill giving authority he asked for, and 
eleven days later, Jan. 1, 1896, he ap- 
pointed the members of a commission 
that was to “ investigate and report upon 
the true divisional line between the Re- 
public of Venezuela and British Guiana.” 


Great excitement and serious financial 
derangements, both in this country and 











Great Britain, followed this action, but 
the British Government finally yielded, 
first by consenting to furnish evidence to 
be used by our commission, and finally 
by signing a treaty with Venezuela, Feb. 
2, 1897, under which eventually the arbi- 
trators in their findings sustained the 
larger part of Venezuela’s claims. 

If those who are to pass upon the 
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Enforce the Monroe Doctrine 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, the novelist, spent weeks in the trenches on the western battle 


President’s program in the next Congress 
wish to understand the Monroe Doctrine 
and to know what place it holds in Ameri- 
can politics, they will study Mr. Olney’s 
letter, President Cleveland’s message, 
and a little volume issued by the Prince- 
ton University Press in 1913, lectures by 
Mr. Cleveland, entitled “ The Venezuela 
Controversy.” 


front. She was the first person to visit the British lines, the first civilian to enter the ruined 
City of Ypres, and she was one of the four executive officers of the Belgian Red Cross Society, 
privileged as such not only to go to the front, but to stay there. Coming back to America, her 
talk is not of war-time tragedy and devastated villages, of courage or of suffering, but all 
of national defense. Her statement is taken from an interview appearing originally in THs 


New York Times of Nov. 21, 1915. 


brought back from Europe is my 
sense of our own need—our need 
to defend ourselves. 

The effect of the war will be to place 
the United States in a position of com- 
mercial supremacy over all the rest of the 
world. We shall hold the economic bal- 
ance, and be able to swing it. It is the 
most natural thing in the world that this 
should make us the object of jealousy. 


No matter which side wins or which 
side is defeated, we stand to lose, by the 
very force of our “advantages.” Not 
racially, or because of any fault of our 
own, but through chance, we shan’t have 
a friend in the world when peace is de- 
clared! It isn’t because we are a greedy 
nation—I don’t think that we are that— 
but simply because the conditions of the 
world’s affairs at present are such as to 
force us into this position of commercial 
supremacy, that the other nations will be 
jeolous of us. That is one thing we must 
remember. 

In the second place, this is a commer- 
cial war. All wars are commercial. That 
is one of the things I have come to see. 
Rivalries in commerce and in economic 
ambition are what drive nations to fight. 
That will be the basis for “the next war,” 
and it is the basis for the menace of war. 


TT one greatest thing that I have 


And no matter how this war turns out, 
the new alignment when peace is declared 
must bring up the question of colonies. 
The European nations are turning covet- 
ous eyes on South America already. We, 
above all others, ought to keep this in 
mind. 

For we have the Monroe Doctrine, and 
we have got to do something about it. 
We must either be able to defend the 
Monroe Doctrine, or be willing to abro- 
gate it. I am myself a firm believer in 
Pan-Americanism. I think it is our duty 
to live up to the Monroe Doctrine, to 
prepare to defend it and all it means, 
including the fullest possible protection 
for the South and Central American 
States. And what does it say?* 


We ought to be ready to live up to the 
assertion “as a principle in which rights 
and interests of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American continents are 
not henceforth to be considered as sub- 


-jects for future colonization by any Euro- 


pean power.” 

I want to make it perfectly plain, in the 
first place, that I am very strongly pro- 
ally, and, in the second place, that I have 
the very greatest possible sympathy with 


*A sentence from that famous President’s 
message of Dec. 2, 1823. 
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Great Britain. I believe that Great Brit- 
ain and the United States are basically 
friends. But I do not for an instant be- 
lieve that even our close relationship with 
Great Britain can protect us from her 
jealousy. I think that we have over- 
estimated “the power of a common 
tongue.” I don’t think it would mean 
much in a matter of commercial rivalry 
or jealousy. In fact, President Wilson 
has pointed out somewhere that a com- 


mon language may be not a tie but a 
barrier—each nation knows too well what 
the other is thinking and saying. With 
nations that do not speak the same lan- 
guage the show of the clenched fist is 
necessary to make an impression! But, 
at any rate, I am convinced that the time 
has come when we must really do some- 
thing about the Monroe Doctrine—be 
ready to enforce it, or else give it up; one 
or the other we have got to do. 


National Guard Day 


By ELLA A, FANNING 


Mimic? Perhaps! But it’s more than a 
show, 
These men, prepared for a possible foe. 
Earnest of purpose, to sacrifice fired, 
Each by the noblest of motives inspired. 
Citizen-soldiers! Their equal pray 
find— 
Shoulder to shoulder, and all of one 
mind! 


They’re a hired legions, at any one’s 
call— 

Braggarts, a-thirst for a foray or brawl! 

*Tis not excitement that leads them to 


band, 
Calm are all pulses and steady each 
hand. ( 
Volunteers, serious, solidly lined—+ 
nage ito shoulder, and all of one 
mind! 
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Not for the love of adventure they’re 
here— 
They’re not mere soldiers of fortune, 
that’s clear. 
’Tis for the homes and the land they’ve 
at stake, 
These stalwart Guardsmen their disci- 
pline take. 
Holy the ties which these brave com- 
rades bind— 
Shoulder to shoulder, and all of one 
mind! 


Will there be croakers, to question their 


aims? 
Doubtless! that thought every patriot 
heart shames! 
Nevertheless, as they mobilize here, 
There’ll be some thousands to sympa- 
thize, cheer, 
Watch their advance, though fond 
tears eyes may blind— 
Shoulder to shoulder, and all of one 
mind! 
(Sept. 25, 1915.) 











HERE is nothing either good or 

bad, but thinking makes it so,” 
we are told in “ Hamlet.” One 

might limit this saying as fol- 

lows: “ Nothing is virtuous in itself; it 
depends on how it is handled.” Just as 
there is something of good in evil, a vir- 
tue may lose its worth through one-sided- 
ness, exaggeration, and wrong construc- 
tion. Virtues have their duties. The 
holy virtue of patriotism is no exception. 

As I intend to deal with these duties, 
may I be permitted to recount a personal 
experience? Once I spoke before mem- 
bers of the Association of German Teach- 

f ers on the tendency of literature. I en- 
deavored to ascertain to what extent the 
tendency in literature, especially in the 
literature of school books, could be sanc- 
tioned. In the ensuing discussion a well- 
known pedagogue declared that, in the 
years after 1870, a large amount of me- 
diocre literature devoid of good taste had 
crept into school readers under the guise 
of patriotism. ‘“ Many books,” he said, 
“ were thrown open too willingly to schol- 
ars simply because they were patriotic in 
tone.” This is a case of pure patriotism 
being disfigured by lack of critical judg- 
ment and good taste. Greedy authors 
and publishers did not try to make a 
virtue of necessity, but a profit from 
virtue. 

It is likewise true that much written 
since the beginning of the present war by 
poets and prose writers should be reject- 
ed simply because it is lacking in taste 
and literarily worthless. What can be 
said for verses such as these by the 
Karlsruhe poet, Vierordt: 

O Germany, hate with icy blood, 

Slaughter millions of the devil’s brood, 

Even if smoking flesh and human bones 

Are piled high up to the clouds. 

In foreign lands also lack of taste 
combined with greed for profit have dis- 
figured patriotism. A well-known Eng- 






































The Duties of Patriotism 


By Professor Sieper 
Of the University of Munich 


The following article appeared originally in the Berliner Tageblatt of Oct. 80, 1915: 





lishman once said: “ The worst effect of 
our patriotic newspapers of the stripe of 
The Daily Mail is the demoralization of 
English taste which has become so alarm- 
ingly apparent of late years.” 

Shakespeare once wrote the famous 
words: “ There is no darkness but igno- 
rance.” One might apply this to universal 
truth by saying: “There is no virtue 
without truth.” I think that every 
patriotic activity must, above all else, 
be imbued with truth, reality, and justice. 
Unfortunately, when the waves of 
patriotic enthusiasm run high, it becomes 
especially difficult to be moderate, and to 
be just to foe as well as friend. 


In the first months of the war many a 
pertinent and inspiring word was said 
by earnest, thinking men concerning the 
thoughts and feelings which overwhelmed 
us at the outbreak of the tremendous con- 
flict. And who would dare deny the 
greatness of those hours, when our own 
affairs seemed so small and_insig- 
nificant, when hundreds of thousands of 
young, strong, hopeful men marched 
forth willingly to danger and death? 


But, on the other hand, the devastating 
spiritual influences of the world war 
later became more and more apparent. 
Not all of the war literature of our day 
will seem creditable to future research- 
ers. 

This is especially true of the defama- 
tory stuff, void alike of critical worth 
and good taste, which has been written 
about England. A common method is to 
place England in an unfavorable light by 
showing what her own leaders and re- 
formers have written—by collecting the 
utterances of those men who have un- 
dertaken to fight deceit, baseness, and 
hypocrisy in order to make their fellow- 
countrymen nobler, wiser, and better. 
Even before the war this far-too-cheap 
method was attempted. Others, especial- 
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ly authors with an eye to pecuniary gain, 
seek to flatter national pride by em- 
phasizing contrasts. “ Merchants and 
Heroes,” “ Shopkeepers and Warriors,” 
“Cowards and Men”—with such an- 
titheses applause is sought and found. 
Fortunately, prominent Germans have 
protested against this sort of warfare. 
In still other works the attempt is made 
to trace England’s national development, 
her rise to world power, and her position 
in the world war, by ascribing to the 
character of the country and its inhab- 
itants, combined, of course, with other 
important factors. These works are to 
be judged primarily from the point of 
view of whether the picture given by 
them of the country and its inhabitants 
is correct. A conscientious test of such 
works does not always bring satisfactory 
results. As a case in point, the much- 
spoken-of book on England by Eduard 
Meyer, the well-known Professor of An- 
cient History at the University of Ber- 
lin, is little likely to increase respect 
for German knowledge, because of its 
false generalizations, bias, and exaggera- 
tion. 

Our political writers who honestly love 
their Fatherland should make it a duty 
to be not only strictly accurate but also 
cautiously reserved and moderate. The 
widespread lack of culture in matters 
of world politics is apparent in many 
speakers and writers who are too little 
concerned with the effect necessarily 
made by their statements on other par- 
ties and nations. It has been said that 
you can tell a political writer by what 
he conceals. Sympathy for opposite 
views, clarity of vision which seeks to 
appreciate far-away effects as well as 
those near to hand, calm deliberation, 
sense of proportion—all these cannot be 
neglected with impunity by a political 
writer who wishes to be truly useful to 
his country. 

The thoughtless utterances of certain 
persons and the “unrestrained talk of 
power by superpatriots” have contrib- 
uted for years toward awakening fear 
and distrust even in those nations not 
hostile to us. When the war broke out 
foolishly exaggerated statements of opin- 
ion, well-meant but one-sided and short- 


sighted announcements by German 
savants and learned bodies, useless de- 
nunciatory articles in daily papers and 
magazines, played into the hands of the 
war party in foreign lands. This intem- 
perate conduct also hurt and misled those 
whose honest sympathy for Germany was 
unable to stem the tide of national pas- 
sion. It was this sort of thing that trans- 
formed the cabinet war of political in- 
triguers into a war between whole na- 
tions. All who experienced this are con- 
vinced in their hearts that he who coun- 
sels moderation and prudence and de- 
mands that justice be extended to include 
the enemy is a better patriot. 

Naturally, a real patriot will apply 
that same justice which he demands to- 
ward the enemy to his own fellow-coun- 
trymen. Respect must be extended also 
to those holding opposite views. Only 
thus will the unity and determination of 
national consciousness and of our na- 
tional will be preserved without diminu- 
tion. It is proper to expect of every 
worthy man that he serve his fatherland 
to the best of his knowledge and with 
full satisfaction to his conscience. Of 
course the roads traveled by individuals 
in the service of their country must vary, 
according to their natures. It is easy to 
cast suspicion on those who differ with 
one in politics and accuse them of falling 
short in love of their country. But ever 
since the Kaiser said: “I know no more 
parties,” ever since our Social Democrats 
showed their willingness to sacrifice 
property and life for the great Cause, it 
must be admitted that the careless voices 
which branded whole classes and groups 
as hostile to the Fatherland have been 
stilled. Nevertheless, certain people take 
pleasure in throwing the suspicion of 
lack of patriotism over men who are 
unwilling to bow to the yoke of other 
people’s opinions. We have been forced 
to witness the spectacle of men who had 
successfully worked throughout their 
lives for their fatherland in responsible 
positions being branded by certain news- 
papers as traitors to the State. Yet ina 
time of great excitement men who keep 
their equilibrium and independent judg- 
ment are doubly welcome. 

I consider Giolitti a better patriot than 
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Sonnino or d’Annuzio; and certainly 
the warnings of a MacDonald, Bertrand 
Russell, and Keir Hardie are better for 
the real interests of England than the 
vainglorious words of Lord Curzon and 
Churchill. 

Living energy is impossible without 
consciousness of self and self-criticism; 
without these virtues power and influ- 
ence cannot be lastingly maintained. 
This is true not only of individuals, but 
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the Franks in the wars of liberation, Max 
von Schenkendorf exhorted it in these 
words: 

“Yet once again must ye struggle in 
bitter spiritual conflict and crush down 
the last of the enemies who threaten ye 
from within. Hatred and distrust must 
ye curb, and arrogance and envy and 
wickedness. Then, only then, canst thou 
find peace, O Germany! ” 

May our generation, too, have such 


counselors when we have at last won the 
decisive victory on the battlefield! 


of nations. When our German Father- 
land: shook off the yoke of serfdom to 


Turkish Speech From the Throne 


The new German Ambassador to Turkey, Count Wolff-Metternich, made a 
state entry into Constantinople, and on Nov. 13 Parliament was opened with a 
speech from the Throne. The main passages of the speech run: 


The violent attacks which have been directed against the Dardanelles and 
Gallipoli by the land and sea forces of the English and French in order to 
facilitate the realization of the intended invasion of Constantinople and the 
strait—an object stubbornly pursued by the Russians for the last two and a 
half centuries—have been repulsed by the resistance and the devoted enthusiasm 
of my army and my navy. Both army and navy have added new glory to the 
deeds of our ancestors, and have won the admiration of the whole world. 


Our enemies have suffered enormous and terrible losses. The defeat of our 
enemies has produced everywhere the conviction that the road to Constantinople 
cannot be conquered, and has compelled our proud enemies to seek help among 
the Balkan States. The defeat has served to dissipate all the intrigues which 
had been spun in the Balkan Peninsula, and has made it possible for our mighty 
allies to drive the Russian Army out of the Carpathians, to force it back through 
Galicia and Poland, to conquer all the fortified places of our hereditary enemy, 
and to destroy all hope which the Triple Entente had placed in the Russian 
Navy. Full of gratitude I cast myself down before the Almighty. - He has given 
the Turkish Army the opportunity so brilliantly to recover glory and honor. To 
Him I give all thanks, and I pray that He will also vouchsafe the final victory 
to my other glorious soldiers, who are protecting the boundaries of our father- 
land on the other fronts. 


When the glorious armies of our allies, with wonderful organization and 
courage, had taken all the fortified places and broken the offensive power of 
the Russian Army, and then turned to the Balkans, the Bulgarian Army joined 
them. This remarkable event, which changed the Triple Alliance into a Quad- 
ruple Alliance, has hastened the realization of the final victory. In order to 
facilitate and to assure this development of the Balkan situation in our favor, 
we have consented to a rectification of the Turco-Bulgarian frontier. The treaty 
which has been concluded is submitted to our assembly for approval. 


The criminal perjurer Serbia is today occupied by the armies of the Allies, 
traffic on the Danube has been secured, and the road from Berlin to Vienna 
and from Vienna to Constantinople has been opened. Thanks and glory be to 
God for the happy establishment of these communications, which guarantee to 
the allied peoples victory in war and in peace progress and prosperity. 

Our political relations with our allies are based now and forever upon the 
mutual confidence which is growing every day, and upon the greatest mutual 
sincerity. Our joint policy toward our enemies will be to support one another 
upon all fronts, and in all things to endure, until we can win for our States and 
our peoples the advantageous peace which makes possible the full development of 
all personal and natural resources. Our relations with neutral States continue 
to be sincere and friendly. 





STEPHANOS SKOULOUDIS 


Premier of Greece. He Succeeded Premier Zaimis on Nov. 7, 1915 
(Photo from Bain News Service.) 
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French Contempt for Americans 


By Richard Harding Davis 


NE who left Paris in October, 1914, 
( and returned this month finds 
her calm, confident, her social 
temperature only a little below 
normal. A year ago the gray-green tidal 
wave of the German armies that threat- 
ened to engulf Paris had just been 
checked. With the thunder of their ad- 
vance Paris was still shaken. The with- 
drawal of men to the front, and of women 
and children to Bordeaux and the coast, 
had left the city uninhabited. The streets 
were as deserted as the Atlantic City 
Boardwalk in January. For miles one 
moved between closed shops. 

Along the Aisne the lines had not been 
dug in, and hourly from the front am- 
bulances carrying the wounded French 
and British officers unwashed from the 
trenches, in mud-covered, bullet-scarred 
cars, raced down the echoing boulevards. 
In the few restaurants open you met 
men who that morning had left the firing 
line, and who after dejeuner, and the 
purchase ef soap, cigarettes, and under- 
clothes, by sunset would be back on the 
jeb. In those days Paris was inside the 
“fire lines.” War was in the air; you 
smelled it, saw it, heard it. 

Today a man from Mars visiting Paris 
might remain here a week and not know 
that this country is waging the greatest 
war in history. When you walk the 
crowded streets it is impossible to believe 
that within forty miles of you millions 
of men are facing each other in a death 
grip. This is so, first, because a great 
wall of silence has been built between 
Paris and the front, and, second, because 
the spirit of Paris is too alive, too resili- 
ent, occupied with too many interests, to 
allow any one thing, even war, to ob- 
sess it. 

The people of Paris have accepted the 
war as they accept the rigors of Winter. 
They may not like the sleet and snow of 
Winter, but they are not going to let it 
beat them. In consequence, the shop 
windows are again dressed in their best, 





the kiosks announce comedies, revues, 
operas; in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg the beds are brilliant with Autumn 
flowers, the old gentlemen have resumed 
their games of croquet, the Champs 
Elysées swarms with baby carriages, and 
at the aperitif hour on the sidewalks 
there are no empty chairs. At many of 
the restaurants it is impossible to obtain 
a table. 

It is not the Paris of the days before 
the war. It is not “ gay Paris.” But it is 
a Paris going about her “business as 
usual.” This spirit of the people awak- 
ens only the most sincere admiration. It 
shows great calmness, great courage, 
and.a confidence that, for the enemy of 
France, must be disquieting. Work for. 
the wounded and for the families of those 
killed in action and who have been left 
without support continues. Only now, 
after a year of bitter experience, it is no 
longer hysterical. It has been systema- 
tized, made more efficient. It is no 
longer the work of amateurs, but of those 
who by daily practice have become ex- 
perts. 

In Paris the signs of war are not near- 
ly as much in evidence as the activities 
of peace. There are many soldiers, but, 
in Paris, you always saw soldiers. The 
only difference is that now they wear 
bandages or advance on crutches. And, 
as opposed to these evidences of the great 
conflict going on only forty miles dis- 
tant, are the flower markets around the 
Madeleine, the crowds of women in front 
of the jewels, furs, and manteaux in the 
Rue de la Paix. 

It is not that France is indifferent to 
the war,.but that she has proved her- 
self. She has faith in her armies, in her 
Generals. She can afford to wait. She 

rove the enemy from Paris; she is 
teaching French in Alsace; in time, when 
Joffre is ready, she will drive the enemy 
across her borders. In her faith in Joffre 
she opens her shops, markets, schools, 
theatres. It is not callousness she 
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shows, but that courage and confidence 
that are the forerunners of success. 


But the year of war has brought cer- 
tain changes. The searchlights have dis- 
appeared. It was found that to the ene- 
my in the air they were less of a menace 
than a guide. So the great shafts of 
light that with majesty used to sweep 
the skies or cut a path into the clouds 
have disappeared. And nearly all other 
lights have disappeared. Those who drive 
motor cars claim the pedestrians are 
careless; the pedestrians protest that the 
drivers of motor cars are reckless. In 
any case to cross a street at night is an 
adventure. 

Something else that has disappeared is 
the British soldier, A year ago he 
swarmed; now he is almost entirely ab- 
sent. Outside of the Hospital Corps a 
British officer in Paris is an object of 
interest. In their place are many Bel- 
gians, almost too many Belgians. Their 
new khaki uniforms are unsoiled. Un- 
like the French soldiers you see, few are 
wounded. The answer probably is that 
they cannot return to their own country 
and must make their home in that of 
their ally. And the front they defend 
so valiantly is not so extended that there 
is room for all. Meanwhile, as they wait 
for their turn in the trenches, they fill 
the boulevards and cafés. 

This is not equally true of the French 
soldiers. The few you see are conva- 
lescents or on leave. It is not as it was 
last October, when Paris was part of the 
war zone. Until a few days ago, until 
after 7 in the evening, when the work 
of the day was supposed to have been 
completed, an officer was not permitted 
to sit idle in a café. And now when you 
see one you may be sure he is recovering 
from a wound or is on the General Staff 
or has been released for a few hours 
from duty. 

It is very different from a year ago, 
when every officer was fresh from the 
trenches—and “fresh” is not quite the 
word, either—and he would talk freely 
to an eager, sympathetic group of the 
battle of the night before. Now the wall 
of silence stretches around Paris. By 
posters it is even enforced upon you. 
Before the late Minister of War gave up 


his portfolio by placards he warned all, 
when in public places, to be careful of 
what they said. “Taises vous! Mefiez- 
vous. Les orielles ennemies vous écou- 
tent.” “Be silent. Be distrustful. The 
ears of the enemies are listening.” This 
warning against spies was placed in 
tramways, railroad trains, cafés. <A car- 
toonist refused to take the good advice 
seriously. His picture shows one of the 
women conductors in a street car asking 
a passenger where he is going. The 
passenger points to the warning. 
“ Silence,” he says; “some one may be 
listening.” 

There are other changes. A year ago 
gold was king. To imagine any time or 
place when it is not is difficult. But to- 
day an American twenty-dollar bill gives 
you a higher rate of exchange than an 
American gold double eagle. A thousand 
dollars in bills in Paris is worth $30 more 
to you than $1,000 in gold. And to carry it 
does not make you think you are conceal- 
ing a forty-five Colt. 


Another curious vagary of the war 
that obtains now is the sudden disap- 
pearance of the copper sou, or what ranks 
with our penny. Why it is scarce no one 
seems to know. The generally accepted 
explanation is that the copper has flown 
to the trenches, where millions of men are 
dealing in small sums.. But whatever 
the reason, the fact remains. 

In the stores you receive change in 
postage stamps, and on the underground 
railroad, where the people have refused 
to accept stamps in lieu of coppers, there 
are incipient riots. Last night at the 
restaurant I was given change in stamps, 
and tried to get even with the house by 
unloading them as his tip on the waiter. 
He protested eloquently. “Letters I 
never write,” he explained. “To write 
letters makes me ennui. And yet if I 
wrote for a hundred years I could not use 
all the stamps my patrons have forced 
upon me.” 

These differences the year has brought 
about are not lasting and are unimpor- 
tant. The change that is important, and 
which threatens to last a long time, is the 
difference in the sentiment of the French 
people toward Americans. 

Before the war we were not unduly 
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flattering ourselves if we said the atti- 
tude of the French toward the United 
States was friendly. There were reasons 
why they should regard us at least with 
tolerance. 

We were very good customers. From 
different parts of France we imported 
wines and silks. In Paris we spent, some 
of us spent, millions on jewels and 
clothes. In automobiles and on Cook’s 
tours every Summer Americans scat- 
tered money from Brittany to Tours. 
They were the natural prey of Parisian 
hotel keepers, restaurants, milliners, and 
dressmakers. We were a sister republic, 
the two countries swapped statues of 
their great men, we had not forgotten 
Lafayette, France honored Paul Jones. 
A year ago, in the comic papers, between 
John Bull and Uncle Sam, it was not 
Uncle Sam who got the worst of it. 

Then the war came and with it, in the 
feeling toward ourselves, a complete 
change. A year ago we were almost one 
of the Allies, much more popular than 
Italians, more sympathetic than the Eng- 
lish. Today we are regarded not with 
hostility, though after the war it may 
grow to that, but with contempt. 

This most regrettable change was firs¢ 
brought about by the letter calling upon 
Americans to be neutral. The French 
could not understand it. From their 
point of view it was an unnecessary af- 
front. It was as unexpected as the cut 
direct from a friend, as unwarranted, as 
gratuitous, as a slap in the face. The 
millions that poured in from America for 
the Red Cross, the services of Americans 
in hospitals, were accepted as the offer- 
ings of individuals, not as representing 
the sentiment of the American people. 
That sentiment, the French still insist 
in believing, found expression in the let- 
ter that called upon <ll Americans to be 
neutral, something which to a Frenchman 
is neither fish, fowl, nor good red her- 
ring. 

We lost caste in other ways. We sup- 
plied France with munitions, but, as a 
purchasing agent for the Government 
put it to me the other day, we are not 





losing much money by it, and, until the 
French Government protested, it was 
found that some of our manufacturers 
were supplying shells that could not be 
persuaded to explode, and shoes made of 
pasteboard. I have seen the cross sec- 
tion of a shoe “ Made in U. S. A.” of 
which 80,000 pairs had been ordered, the 
main deck of which was brown paper. 
When an entire people, men, women, 2nd 
children, are fighting for their national 
existence and their individual home and 
life, to have such evidences of Yankee 
smartness foisted upon them does not 
make for friendship. It inspires contempt. 


This unpleasant sentiment was 
strengthened by our failure to demand 
satisfaction for the lives lost by the Lusi- 
tania and by the unfortunate announce- 
ment that we were “ too proud to fight.” 


This latter struck the French not only 
as proclaiming us a cowardly nation, but 
as assuming superiority over the men 
who not only would fight but who were. 
fighting. And as several million French- 
men were at the moment fighting, it was 
natural that they should laugh. 

The change of sentiment is shown in 
many ways. To detail them would not 
help matters. But as one hears of them 
from Americans who, since the war be- 
gan, have been working in the hospitals, 
on distributing committees, in the bank- 
ing houses, and in official posts, that our 
country is most unpopular is only too 
evident. 

It is the greater pity because the real 
feeling of our people toward France in 
this war is one of admiration. Of all 
the Allies, Americans who respect effi- 
ciency probably hold for the French the 
most hearty good feeling, affection, and 
good-will. That through the Government 
at Washington this feeling has been ill- 
expressed, if not entirely concealed, is 
unfortunate. Mr. Kipling, whose man- 
ners are his own, has given as a toast: 
“Damn all neutrals.” The French are 
more polite. But when this war is over 
we may find that in twelve months we 
have lost a friend of many years. 
(Copyright, 1915, by Richard Harding Davis.) 
















Exchanges of Wounded Prisoners 
By Fritz Engel 


In the subjoined article the correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt in Stockholm describes 


how the exchange of German and Russian soldiers 


Swedish soil. 


| ONG trains are now carrying the in- 
valided German soldiers toward 
their homes. They have to 
traverse the entire length of Swe- 

den. The telegraph has already reported 
how a small company of Germans went 
as far as Hallsberg, four hours’ distant 
from Stockholm, to the west, to meet 
their countrymen. Those leading the 
party were Freiherr von Lucius, the Ger- 
man Minister to Sweden; the Military 
Attaché, Major Aveyden, and his wife, 
and the Legation Counselor, Baron Freys. 

Then we waited for the fortunate un- 
fortunates. Even though they appeared 
tired and unfit for any further military 
service, they made the impression of 
genuine German warriors. When some 
foolish persons threw anti-military pam- 
phlets into their train the soldiers were 
quick to tear these things to pieces. The 
returning fighters were in better humor 
than we who were ready to console them. 
They were filled with the intense longing 
for home, and, despite their injuries, they 
were joyful to know that soon their long 
travel would be at an end. 

The moment the German soldiers 
touched Swedish soil they began to realize 
their freedom from Russian captivity. 
Gathered together from various hospitals 
in interior Russia, and after making the 
long journey through Finland and along 
the eastern shore of the Sea of Bothnia, 
their exhausting trip commenced along 
the western coast country through Swe- 
den to Malmoe. In Haparanda they 
reached Swedish territory. Up there in 
the north, not far from the polar circle, 
where the homeless Laps with their rein- 
deer travel between Russia and Sweden 
and where stern nature is inexorable, 
there was shown in the present instance 
the evidence of that love for man which 


seriously wounded, was effected on 


is the highest expression of culture. We 
Germans must never forget what the 
Swedish people have done and are doing 
to facilitate the exchange of incapacitated 
prisoners from Russia that there will be 
no delay in getting them forwarded. 

One must understand the topography 
of Sweden to fully realize what it meant 
to organize for the exchange of prisoners 
in those distant parts. The Swedish Red 
Cross did great service in this direction. 
Prince Carl, a brother of the King, is not 
only an official representative of the 
organization, but he is in reality one of 
the principal workers who in his villa 
in the Stockholm Djurgarden had ar- 
ranged most of the details later put into 
execution. Assisted by Herr Wilhelm 


Didring, Prince Carl’s plans worked out 


splendidly. With the first arrivals in 
Hallsberg it was evidenced that every- 
thing would come off as planned. It was 
indeed a great pleasure to grasp the 
hands of our brave comrades and serve 
them with the tempting meals that waited 
for them. Alas, many of them were 
minus hands! But there stood the Red 
Cross nurses, the splendid Swedish wo- 
men, and assisted wherever the men were 
unable to help themselves. We bow in 
gratitude before them. 

To the Germans who now traverse this 
country the present hospitality has also 
another meaning. I do not mean the 
friendly attitude toward Germany is to 
be pointed to, for official Sweden is very 
careful to stay neutral, and the Russian 
prisoners that return home from Ger- 
man camps are accorded identical treat- 
ment. No, I mean to say that this order- 
liness, this discipline, has a touch of fa- 
miliarity. What we Germans’ term 
“German order” the Swedes may well 
claim to be of their qualities also. 








Danish Authors On the World War 


By Sophus Michaelis, Valdemar Roerdam, Palle Rosenkrantz, and 
Thit Jensen Fenger 


The Copenhagen Dagens Nyheder recently asked leading Danish authors to tell what 


special effect the great war was having on their work and productivity in general. 


The sub- 


joined replies indicate how variously the stirring events abroad have affected some of these 


writers. 


An Eclipse of the Soul 


By Sophus Michaelis 


O any one who, like myself, works 

best and happiest when all is still 

and the sun shines—when flowers 
unfold themselves—the war must neces- 
sarily have looked like a hopelessly over- 
drawn horizon. To any one who, like 
myself, believes that to write requires 
the most ennobling soulfulness, the war 
signified the storm that darkens all 
around and makes each hour heavy and 
joyless. The mind within ceases its 
song; existence becomes a nightmare. 


A world catastrophe like the one we 
are experiencing burns into the soul like 
an eclipse. A chilling and ghastly yellow 
shadow creeps over all that we used to 
love. Primitive peoples believe that the 
sun is darkened because the dragon of 
the deep tries to swallow up the great 
luminary. War’s eclipse is the worst of 
all the dragons of the earth. No one 
knows when it will let go its hold. 

In comparison with the spiritual in- 
jury sustained by me in this war, the 
material damage is of slight consequence. 
Our little neutral land once more has to 
leok to itself. Export is at a stana- 
still. The warring nations have use for 
nothing but war literature. The cul- 
tures of the smaller countries that had 
found entre in the centre of the Germanic 
Empire are once more thrown upon their 
own resources. And there they are 
likely to remain for a while. Germany 
has more than enough to concern it—its 
own writers, even the best of them, find 
no circulation for their productions, ex- 
cept they cultivate the most unadulter- 
ated war poesy. The same may be said 


of England and France. My last book, 
“ Hellenic and Barbarian,” which as yet 
has appeared only in Danish and 
Swedish, my German publisher keeps un- 
der cover until the proper times arrives. 
Likewise some Englinsh translations of 
certain of my earlier works abide a more 
propitious hour. No one can tell when 
that will be. 

My play, “ The Physician,” the perfor- 
mance of which had previously been 
prohibited in Germany out of friendly 
regard for Russia, now, that no such 
sentiment any longer exists, is again 
scheduled for the German scene. But 
it is a question whether, after all, it 
will pass the censor, who never did care 
to see the topic People vs. Monarch 
treated dramatically. For the present 
German theatres are permitted to pre- 
sent nothing but the tamest farces and 
comedies; of course, apart from that 
which treats the war patriotically. 

Here do we stand, then, on the brink 
of that flaming abyss that runs across 
Europe and separates race from race, 
nation from nation. The national hatred 
cuts deep into the open wounds where 
frontiers are. Even the most clear- 
thinking minds have been seized by this 
war insanity and brutality. The enemy 
is a beast that must be exterminated. 
Barbarism is being fought with barbar- 
ism. Killing is the highest conception. 
Even a poet like Kipling returns from 
the front filled with the holy and stub- 
born idea that the “ Boche ” is an animal 
to be struck down. The brave soldiers 
have but the task “ to kill when and how 
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they can, and they attend to their work.” 
No one knows how long this “ pretty” 
work is to last. But the fissure will be- 
come more and more aflame and a fearful 
abyss will be created between peoples 
that formerly stood in close cultural asso- 
ciation to each other. Under such con- 
ditions existence for the neutral mind 
becomes some sort of inferno. The day- 
time is strewn with evil dreams in the 
form of war telegrams. There is some- 
thing sardonically jocular about it all. 
But we mind our own little circles while 
the earth beneath us keeps a-trembling. 
We become unfeeling to the point of 
numbness. We cling to the most trifling 
things so as to forget that all the world 
around us is seething lava. The disap- 
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pearance of a 2-year-old child a few 
days ago made more of a commotion 
among us all than the thought of the 
millions that at the present time are 
being killed or translated into cripples. 
What are Europe’s invalids to us so long 
as they do not exhibit their deformities 
on our own streets? Our imagination 
has become bankrupt. We neither think 
nor feel. Everything may happen, and 
nothing will surprise us. We had almost 
forgotten our ancestry. Now we have had 
the reminder. The “ Boche” is an ani- 
mal that must be killed. We had for- 
gotten what war was. The Napoleonic 
era was the purest romancing in com- 
parison. Now we know that war is to 
kill when and how we can manage it. 


Il. 


Denmark Already Defeated 
By Valdemar Roerdam 


ONEST dreamers and _ political 
self-seekers in all countries have 
denied existing facts by declar- 

ing that lasting peace had arrived; that 
war between civilized nations was un- 
thinkable out of economic, cultural, 
moral considerations. They are the 
same people who declare the identical 
thing today; they admit reluctantly that 
Europe is at war, but the next war— 
why, that is quite impossible! 

Some few persons in Denmark, I 
among them, and many persons in other 
parts of the world not touched by the 
war, had to interpret the signs of the 
times—war on earth and misunder- 
standings among mankind. We ex- 
pected, we predicted, not only a constant 
shifting as between peace and war, but 
a war far greater in its dimensions, more 
violent than all preceding wars. This 
because intercourse between nations and 
races had increased so vastly, and be- 
cause the economic-military preparations 
were on a scale of such immense propor- 
tions. In the course of the past ten or 
fifteen years we expected and predicted 
with increasing certainty the war which 
arrived and now is on—the world war. 


Here in Denmark neither the Adminis- 
tration, the Crown, nor the people them- 
selves cared to listen to such un- 
pleasant predictions, nor did they, there- 
fore, perceive the signs of the times. 

Now, as to the question what the war 
means to me, my answer is that in the 
first place it is a volcanic confirmation 
of my previous views of life’s demands; 
the same requirements for nation and 
individual. Power makes its exactions; 
these lead to strife, war, attacks, de- 
fense. It may be done with the weapons 
of intellectuality, those of application 
and shrewdness. Likewise with gold, 
with blood, as in the days of Attila. 
Those who refuse to go upward must go 
down. 

I see in this war mankind as I saw it 
before—in myself—of my own time, and 
of all time. But I see it much plainer 
than ever before. Dreadful and beau- 
tiful, miserable and glorious, like creep- 
ing worm and eagle, as Pascal says; ani- 
malistic and angelical. As an individual, 
the experiences of this war have in- 
creased my weariness of life and added 
to my desire to die. 

But asa Dane? The German diploma- 
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cy reckoned with England’s neutrality; 
hence it was Belgium first, and not Den- 
mark. So far as we are concerned that 
was lucky for us. With considerable 
skill our Government has managed to 
keep us beyond the conflict. As we are 
situated, we should neither strive after 
nor wish for anything different. 

But, also, because we are situated as 
we are we should be prepared against 
being drawn into the war against our 
wishes. We ought to make every ma- 
terial effort to stand ready to meet 
every possible eventuality. But that is 
not the case with us. 

It is true that the Government has, 
contrary to its own convictions and the 
majority in Congress, in certain direc- 
tions very materially strengthened the 
defenses of the country. But in other 
directions, again, there has been great 
neglect. The work, therefore, is but 
half done, with wasted money and effort. 

Sticking close to its program, the 
Government and its majority have 
weakened, undermined the _ people’s 
moral power to defend themselves and 
do battle. The party of the Left, the 
party of the Right, the King, the peo- 
ple, all have submitted themselves to 


this. And all this despite the war and 
its experiences. 

This I had not expected. This is the 
deepest, the most bitter of the many 
disappointments suffered by me as a citi- 
zen of Denmark. 

I still believe that the moment war is 
our lot—and this may happen most 
any time—the entire people, the Rigs- 
dag, the press, the Cabinet Ministers, 
will arise in defense of liberty and 
fatherland. But then it will be too late 
to gain anything for the cause of free- 
dom or the nation. The will to do must 
prevail first and last; first, to produce 
the means; later, so as to be able to 
rise above conditions when the means 
are exhausted. 

We stand outside the war, and jet we 
are defeated. We have caused our own 
defeat. If we are to have a future, we 
must seek after it together with others 
who possess what we have not. This 
we can still do with honor, because 
what the others are without that we 
possess. 

This is what the world war means 
to me. It has both rent my writing 
asunder and mirrored itself in what I 
have written. 


iil. 


A Serial Riddle of History 
By Palle Rosenkrantz 


EFORE a_ phenomenon like the 
present war the individual stands 
helpless. We do not seem to know 

what it is all about, and that in spite of 
the fact that in reality it is part of us. 

To begin with, the war struck me as 
a vast unreality. There I stood, in this 
beehive of soldiers and civilians, of peo- 
ple running hither and thither, question- 
ing, seeking to get support and consola- 
tion from others during the great un- 
certainty. On a very grand scale was 
this. It were as if one stood secure 
enough on shore within the circling bay 
and stirred expectantly outward where 
the breakers rolled higher and higher, 
threatening a storm that might sweep 


over all. Suddenly everything concerned 
the military. The peaceful avenues with 
their handsome homes became filled with 
patrols. The military kitchens stood in 
the open, making ready the meals for 
the soldiers. The men in blue were the 
hope of the citizens. The entire terri- 
tory became a camp. 

And from without came the reports 
about the enormous armies engaged in 
battle, the thunder of the cannon; about 
untold cruelty and awful destruction. 
In the beginning of the war my con- 
fusion was unbounded; I understood 
nothing and felt the whole to be an evil 
dream. 

My oldest son was an officer in our own 
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army, my daughter was in Switzerland. 
T had a brother in France and another in 
England. The telegraph was our only 
means for communicating, and it took 
longer to send a message than a letter 
before the war. Every event was con- 
nected with the only event—the war. 


Only toward the Fall did the war be- 
come a matter of normal existence that 
instinctively belonged to the background 
of life itself. And thus the war remains. 
Perhaps, after all, it is the same world 
about us, only in changed form with far- 
flung causes and effects to which we are 
gradually becoming accustomed. The 
chief motif is its incomprehensible com- 
plexity. 

Whether the war, as now in effect, real- 
ly impresses itself on my productivity, 
that is something which is not quite clear 
to me. I cannot say that I am directly 
affected by it. My life seems to pass 
along as usual. I write my plays, my 
novels, my articles for the magazines, 
exactly as before. My work itself has 
nothing to do with the war. I have lost 
a good friend, Grunau, my German pub- 
lisher in Leipsic. The family informed 
me last November that he died a hero’s 
death in Flanders. My connections with 
the other countries are as they were be- 
fore the war. I have seen something of 
a country in war dress during my trip to 
Russia, but even there the war appeared 
chiefly in reports. 


I believe it is because we get every- 
thing through reports that the reality 
fails to touch us deeply. This apparent 
unreality, then, takes later the form of 
history. In times of peace we experience 
history-making only in episodes of con- 


siderable magnitude. When there is war, 
history is a matter of the moment; the 
telegraph is the daily historian. We 
swallow the news while the ink on the 
paper is not yet dry. But we miss the 
key to the mystery. We cannot possibly 
confirm our observations, we distrust the 
author, and cannot even guess what is to 
be continued in the next chapter or in- 
stallment. When we now read about the 
Napoleonic wars we know Waterloo and 
St. Helena; we are sure in advance what 
the end is to be. Here we know nothing. 
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And the anticipation is nullified by the 
concern as to what the finish will be. 
My own interest is purely academic. 
Through a veritable sea of newspapers, 
white books, green books, pamphlets, &c., 
the war has become to me some literary 
performance that I may observe and 
absorb for my own benefit. The moment 
I transfer my thinking to the world of 
reality I stop short because I know noth- 
ing, cannot value correctly nor judge, can 
scarcely feel properly for all this suffer- 
ing and killing, all this destruction and 
conflagration. 

And for this reason I look upon the 
war as a history published in serial form 
with a completely unknown continuation. 
In the most absolute meaning of the 
word I am neutral. I have the greatest 
sympathy for German culture and my 
German friends in whose circles I have 
spent some of my happiest days in earlier 
years. I hold the warmest friendship for 
my English mother’s relatives and 
friends, and for England’s history and 
literature. From my youth English has 
been my dearest reading. I retain in 
fullest measure my remembrances of my 
friends in England; the splendid people I 
learned to know among them. 

The two nations I place on an equally 
high plane. I cannot understand that 
they are murdering each other; I, who 
for many years have been as a sort of go- 
between between Englishman and Ger- 
man. I have praised the English to the 
people of the German Empire, and tried 
to get the English to understand and ap- 
preciate the greatness of Germany. 

England and Germany are to me the 
great riddle of this war. Everything else 
is to me subordinant. I cannot under- 
stand this chapter of history until I see 
the final page. I am always ill at ease 
when reading a book that I do not under- 
stand, and yet I was of the opinion that 
from my childhood I understood so read- 
ily. 

This is my impression from the war. 
It is a curious impression, I grant, with 
a flavoring of the study; an impression 
I cannot grasp. To me mankind itself 
does not seem at stake; only names and 
numbers. History! 





EY. 


Spiritual Life of Authors 
By Thit Jensen Fenger 


HAT does this world war mean to 
the authors of Denmark? 
Everything—and nothing! 

It has furnished a number of writers 
material with which to work—to others 
it has furnished food for thought! 

We must differentiate between two 
kinds of authors—those who have become 
writers from necessity and those who 
write because they consider themselves 
called. The first named are authors of 
worldliness, the latter are authors of 
godliness. I mean nothing derogative by 
calling the others worldly authors; I 
merely desire to say that they became 
writers for purely material reasons. 

I shall speak here about those writers 
of godly tendency; not as to how their 
economic existence is affected by the 
war, but how the war has touched their 
spiritual life; how the war came to them 
as the tempter in the desert. 

An author of this kind believes from 
his earliest youth that his ability is a 
gift of God. This ability carries respon- 
sibility. It exacts of him that he must 
aid in improving mankind—that is why 
this ability was bestowed on him. Of 
course, he knows that he alone cannot 
do anything of consequence; but he be- 
lieves that God placed all the small 
candles in the great author candelabra, 
that each light should shed its own re- 
fulgence over some particular spot; to 
divulge what is right and what is wrongs. 
Together they accomplish something. 

Such an author acts as he believes is 
right; despite poverty and disappcint- 
ments he continues to write and labor in 
the direction that he thinks will lead him 
to the goal. 

But in order to be able to improve man- 
kind such a writer must first of all feel 
sure that it can be improved. He con- 
vinces himself, therefore, that at the bot- 
tom of each individual there is some- 
thing worth while. Just as the individual 
from childhood is being taught many use- 
ful things, so also should the individual 


from the earliest days be instructed to 
cultivate good and loving thoughts. It is 
beyond dispute that people generally know 
much more today than they did in former 
days—why then should it be so difficult 
to develop the aims for doing good, to 
make one love his neighbor as himself. 

The war has revealed the skeleton of 
mankind’s way of thinking. It is the 
naked I. And what does it want, this 
naked, bony I? Everything for itself and 
nothing for the other. It is the same 
motive power that ruled man in the 
earliest ages when he struck right and 
left in order to carry on an existence. 
The only “development” today is that 
man strikes about him to get more than 
is essential to his existence. 

It is then that the tempter arrives in ~ 
this desert of hopelessness. 

“Fool, you who believed in a better 
and nobler and more loving humanity! 
Just see how they cut down each other 
like grain before the reaper! A life is 
not worth as much as a stalk of wheat. 
No one reckons with the sorrow in the 
heart of woman; what has been written 
and preached year in and year out, 
“You Must not * * *” concerns no 
one. In time of peace they cover them- 
selves with a varnish of only ethical 
value. When war breaks out martial 
paint corresponds quite naturally to the 
eternal inner man, the skeleton, the 
naked, brutal I! Have you not seen 
that it is impossible to improve, that all 
that may be done is to develop the abil- 
ity to put on more varnish? Is it not 
then better to at once lower the banner 
of idealism, and employ your talent for 
the purpose of <2ining profit?” 

Such is the hopelessness and the temp- 
tations of an author in the time of war. 
It furnishes everything that can be 
furnished to strike an idealist to earth— 
yet, as a matter of fact, it furnishes him 
nothing, for, unfortunately for himself, 
an idealist cannot be struck down by any- 
thing whatsoever. 





The Age of the Shameless 


By G. K. Chesterton 


This article constitutes an attack upon the spirit of this age. 


It appeared originally in 


The New Witness. 


TT: infantile mystification I once 
described in these pages, which 
I felt on seeing “ Practical 

Chimney Sweep” written over 

a house, was as nothing to the intel- 

lectual shock I received when I first en- 

countered another inscription. I could, 
indeed, write a curious record of impres- 
sions produced by shop signs and names. 

I had a habit of reading them absent- 

mindedly in their most mystical sense; I 

remember that I always read the ex- 

pression “ Job Master ” with a long o in 
the first syllable; so that it was en- 
vironed with the whirlwind and wheel of 
stars which encircles that patriarch, the 

first master of the mysteries. Also I 

took the inscription “ Hope Brothers ” 

to be an inspiring appeal to humanity not 


to accept despair; and was so exalted by 
it that the more agnostic expression 
“ Hope, Limited,” a little further down 
the street, failed to drag down my soar- 


ing soul. But all these bemused mis- 
takes were nothing compared with the 
crash of astonishment with which I saw 
in some quiet corner the quiet inscrip- 
tion “ Robinson and Son, House-Break- 
ers.” I have since discovered that it has 
a tame and law-abiding meaning, and 
only refers to some arrangements for the 
removal of disused timber or other rub- 
bish. But for the time it seemed as if I 
had come upon a place more incredible 
than fairyland. I stood in a city of fan- 
tastic candor; where men lived in glass 
houses, under the crystal minarets of the 
Palace of Truth. I expected to see next 
some sober and seasoned lawyer’s office, 
lined with dark oak and baize and bear- 
ing on its front the legend “ Matthew 
Straight, Forger.” On the chemist’s, 
above those bottled sunsets which in- 
toxicate the infant eye, would run the 
simple words, “ Pilson and Sons, Poison- 
ers”; while the busy emporium of 
“Minns, General Assassins,” would fill 
the street with life—and death. 


But it is not sufficiently realized that 
this is an age of such extravagances. 
Ruskin and the paler romantics used to 
rebuke modernity as mean and drab; but 
it is rather monstrous, and covered with 
crude and cruel colors like an Egyptian 
idolatry. Its parallels are to be found 
on the insane heights of history. For in- 
stance, I call it monstrous that a Roman 
Emperor should make his horse a mag- 
istrate. But I call it equally monstrous 
that a magistrate should consider the 
tragedy of the horse and disregard the 
tragedy of the man; for all the world as 
if the magistrate really were a horse, 
instead of a human donkey. And many, 
probably most, of our magistrates do 
this. I call it monstrous that the Italian 
aristocrats of the Renaissance should be 
able to get their enemies poisoned by 
private chemists who existed for the sole 
purpose of poisoning them. But I call 
it equally monstrous that citizens of the 
American democracy should be able to 
get their enemies shot by private detec- 
tives, who exist for the sole purpose of 
shooting them. I think it monstrous 
that the State tolerated men in the liv- 
ery of some feudal lord, openly evading 
the law that protected shopkeepers from 
pillage. I think it more monstrous that 
the State tolerates men in the livery of 
a private club, openly evading the law 
that protects children and old women 
from the deathly speed of motorists. In 
both cases the law permits an open plot 
against the law. What on earth should 
we say if we found a man standing in a 
splendid uniform at the corner of a slum 
and discovered that he was there to warn 
pickpockets of the proximity of the 
police? Yet some of the motorists so 
warned are not pickpockets, but mur- 
derers. 

The cause of their immunity is naked 
and not in dispute. They wear an ar- 
mor of gold, inside which this very 
Golden Age allows them to do anything. 





THE AGE OF THE SHAMELESS 


But what I wish to remark is that the 
note of our time is one especially em- 
. phasized by the old Roman satirists, the 
note of shamelessness. In what is said 
there is indeed much euphemism and 
evasion; and I do not doubt that when 
Nero fiddled over burning Rome the con- 
temporary press said that his interest in 
clearing the congested districts of the 
metropolis did not prevent his finding 
time for his old interest in music. But 
in what is done there is no shame what- 
ever. And what is done is of a piece 
with Tamberlaine driving Kings instead 
of horses. We shall best understand the 
events of our time if we reduce them to 
plain stories about persons. 


There is this great difference between 
economics and finance, as they call it, 
that economics may be a dull story, but 
it is a story; an account of what hap- 
pened; whereas finance largely consists 
of things that don’t happen. Economics 
turns a penny into a penny bun; but 
finance turns it into a penny promise. 
Observe the remote language used in the 
munition problem about “social serv- 
The 


ice” and further “ taxing profits.” 
fact is that there is a great heap of 
goods, things to eat and drink, in the 
middle of the street, quite accessible to 
the King and his Captains; but it must 
not be touched because a merchant’s 
servants have made it for the merchant 


alone. The town may be besieged, the 
foe may be battering all its gates, 
the streets may be full of famine, 
and the skies full of fire; but this 
heap must not be touched because the 
merchant wants it for himself. The 
servants say they would be willing to go 
on working for the King and town; but 
the merchant says they must go on work- 
ing for the heap—that is, for him. But 
he regards it as a very handsome patri- 
otic concession to say he has no objection 
to his servants being made to go on 
working for him. That is all. 


Realize these mere facts and then turn 
to the torrents of trash that pour out 
every day, not only from a press now 
suspect, but from honest old Tory papers 
which on other subjects are chivalrous 
enough in their way. There is the same 
old notion that a strike is a sort of 
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picnic. There is the same grumbling 
from dear old doctors and lawyers 
against the bare existence of the Trade 
Union Rules, which in their own very 
ruthless Trade Unions the dear old 
doctors and lawyers would die rather 
than break. I read in a very respectable 
little Unionist rag a prodigious piece of 
bluster about the working classes, if they 
resisted conscription, being as easily 
dealt with as the mutineers of the Nore. 
Before remarking on the peculiar men- 
tality of the outbreak, I may observe 
that I do not believe for a moment that 
the working classes would rise against 
legal conscription, even if it were 
dragged down with all the dead weight 
of Mr. George’s luckless reputation. Our 
middle-class writers cannot see the work- 
ing man; because they are always try- 
ing to understand him. The secret of 
the working man is one which can be 
seen at a great distance, when he stands 
on the remotest summit of a wild Welsh 
quarry; that he isa man. He is against 
the Germans because they are in the 
wrong. He is against his employers be- 
cause they are in the wrong. But he is 
not such a fool as not to see that the 
greater evil includes the lesser; and that 
he must save England in order to re- 
form her. And he would not submit to 
a national humiliation imposed by the 
Kaiser, even for the sake of that wild in- 
dustrial emancipation which he would 
obtain from the Krupps. 


But let us reflect, not without tears, 
upon the minds of those who tell all the 
manual workers of Britain that it 
would not take much to hang them as 
traitors and mutineers. Exactly what it 
would take to do it, in men and muni- 
tions, I do not know. But one feels a 
sort of medical curiosity about such men. 
Is it possible, by any chance, that they 
are actually mad? Their formula for 
conscription seems to run as follows: we 
have so few soldiers engaged in the for- 
eign war in France that we can quite 
afford to bring some of them back to 
begin a civil war in England. The help- 
less in the clubs, who say this sort of 
thing, evidently suppose that large num- 
bers of men can be arrested and exe- 
cuted by machinery; if a button is 
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pressed by a poor quavering old hoy in 
a smoking room. I remember him dur- 
ing the great strikes, and how he want- 
ed to have the miners all shot because 
nobody else could work in the mines. 
But then, at least, he was not firing 
wild while an enemy was firing straight. 
He has surpassed himself in his new 
model of an expeditionary force, in 
which we are to waste large numbers of 
our actual soldiers in shooting as many 
as they can of our possible recruits. I 
suppose such hog’s wash, accompanied 
with appropriate profanity, really goes 
down in Pall Mall. But if this capitalist 
project for a civil war ever travels be- 
yond this island, I fancy that the army 
swears more terribly in Flanders. 

It is exactly as certain as that Christ- 


mas comes in December that no strikes 
would occur in nationally vital indus- 
tries today if the employers gave up 
their profits altogether. It is equally 
certain that every one of them could give 
up all their profits tomorrow morning. 
The Government may not have the pluck 
to ask them; but there is no reason to 
think they would have the madness to 
refuse. I do not share the moral philoso- 
phy of the wretched pacifist who lately 
expressed an abject wonder at a young 
and happy man going to fight and fall. 
I know that life is not worth having if 
it is not worth losing. But if we are to 
rebuke such, what shall we say of the 
shamelessness of old men, who cling to 
that which is baser than life when they 
near the grave? 


M. Denys Cochin 


[From The Times of London] 


M. Denys Cochin, Minister of State in the new French Cabinet, now on a 
mission to Greece, has received the freedom of the City of Athens. In this 
generation the honor can scarcely have been more worthily bestowed. 

Denys Marie Pierre Augustin Cochin was born in September, 1851, in Paris, 
where, too, he was educated. His studies were interrupted by the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, in which he took part as a Sergeant in the Eighth Lancers and later 
as standard bearer to Bourbaki, who recommended him for the coveted Military 
Medal. This decoration, which he still wears, he wore on the day when, after the 
Commune, the examination for degrees in the University of Paris was once more 
held. Egger, one of the most brilliant scholars who ever occupied the Greek 
Chair at the Sorbonne, examined him. “ Your Greek prose,” said Egger, “is 
— poor; but I see you wear the Military Medal. You may proceed to your 

egree! 

While law was his prescribed study, his natural inclination led him to- 
ward scientific research with Pasteur and Schutzenberger. The fruit of these 
studies is to be found in the book, “ Evolution and Life,” which he published 
in 1888. In this and later works he took up the cudgels against Spencer, and to 
this day the study of first principles has been his hobby. 

In 1881 he followed in the footsteps of his father and offered himself for 
election to the Municipal Council. In 1893 he entered Parliament. In these two 
spheres he has ever since worked untiringly for Paris and for France. 

In the Chamber foreign affairs claimed his chief attention. On foreign 
questions no French politician has greater competence or is listened to with 
greater pleasure. As a Catholic the question of the maintenance of the French 
Protectorate in the Levant found in him a sturdy champion. Greece and the 
Hellenic cause have ever possessed his warm sympathies, which the Greeks for 
per part have readily recognized. He is a Commander of the Order of the 

aviour. 

His speech is singularly fluent and persuasive. Simple and conversational 
in style, his utterance is that of a man who has words to choose from and knows 
how to choose them. His election to the Academy three or four years ago was 
a fitting acknowledgment of his mastery of French and of form. 

The quality of his patriotism may be measured by the fact that he, a prac- 
ticing Catholic and a life-long Conservative, should have consented to join M. 
Briand’s Ministry. Honesty and kindliness distinguish his actions, and among 
French public men today none better than he is qualified to interpret to the 
constitutional King of the Hellenes the sentiments of France and of the French 
democracy. 





Broadsheets for Soldiers and Sailors 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Passages From the Great English Writers 


_ An immense circulation has been attained in the British Isles by the envelopes 
filled with broadsheets, ready for mailing to soldiers and sailors, which have been 
edited by Sir Walter Raleigh and published by The London Times. It is of singular 
interest that the British people in their present state of exaltation should look ta 
the inspiring passages in their rich literature with which to hearten their men at 
the front. A reproduction of the printed envelope of Series 1 is shown below, 


together with a few of Sir Walter Raleigh’s selections——Editor CURRENT HIsToRY 
MAGAZINE. 


These Broadsheets are published te meet an oo N° 7? 


urgent demand from Soldiers in the trenches and 
pnen with the Fleet for the hest literature in a 
portable form. They can be enclosed in fotters. 
The passages were selected by Sir Waiter Raleigh, 


The Times BROADSHEETS 
For Soldiers and Sailors. 


SIX SELECTED PASSAGES 


From Great English Writers. 


Enclose the Broadsheets with letters. 


Best English Literature for British Soldiers and Sailors in Broadsheets, 
Published by The Times of London. 


Wordsworth 


It is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, “ with pomp of waters, unwithstood,” 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 

That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armory of the invincible Knights of old: 

We must be free or die, who speaks the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.—In every thing we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


Shakespeare 


King Henry. By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
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Such outward things dwell not in my desires; 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England: 

God’s peace! I would not lose so great an honour 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me 

For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more! 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 

We would not die in that man’s company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call’d the feast of Crispian: 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say “ Tomorrow is Saint Crispian ”: 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 

And say “ These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” 

Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he’ll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day: then shall our names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

This story shall the good man teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he today that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition; 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
King Henry V., w., 3. 


Milton 


Oh, how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the Spirits of just men long opprest, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 
To quell the mighty of the Earth, th’ oppressor, 
The brute and boist’rous force of violent men, 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 
The righteous and all such as honour Truth! 
He all their Ammunition 
And feats of War defeats 
With plain Heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour arm’d; 
Their Armouries and Magazines contemns, 
Renders them useless, while 
With winged expedition 
Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who, surpris’d, 
Lose their defence distracted and amaz’d. 


a 


But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of Saints, the trial of their fortitude, 
Making them each his own Deliverer, 
And Victor over all 
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That tyranny or fortune can inflict, 
Either of these is in thy lot, 


Samson, with might endu’d 


Above the Sons of men; but sight bereav’d 
May chance to number thee with those 
Whome Patience finally must crown. 


Samson Agonistes. 


The English Expeditionary Army in Spain, 


A. D. 


1367 


From Lord Berners’ Froissart, Ch. 237 


HE Prince of Wales, at the breaking 
T of the day, was ready in the field 
arranged in battle, and advanced 
forward in good order, for he knew 
well he should encounter his enemies. 
So there were none that went before 
the marshals battles but such couriers 
as were appointed; so thus the lords 
of both hosts knew by the report of 
their couriers that they should shortly 
meet. So they went forward an host- 
ing pace each toward other; and when 
the sun was rising up it was a great 
beauty to behold the battles and the 
armours shining against the sun. So 
thus they went forward till they ap- 
proached near together: then the Prince 
and his company went over a little hill, 
and in the descending thereof they per- 
ceived clearly their enemies coming to- 
ward them: and when they were all 
descended down this mountain, then 
every man drew to their battles and 
kept them still, and so rested them, and 
every man dressed and apparelled him- 
self ready to fight. 

Then Sir John Chandos brought his 
banner rolled up together to the Prince, 
and said, “ Sir, behold here is my ban- 
ner; I require you display it abroad, 
and give me leave this day to raise it; 
for, Sir, I thank God and you, I have 
land and heritage sufficient to main- 
tain it withal.” Then the Prince and 
King Dom Pedro took the banner be- 
tween their hands and spread it abroad, 
the which was of silver a sharp pile 
gules, and delivered it to him and said, 
“Sir John, behold here your banner; 
God send you joy and honour thereof.” 
Then Sir John Chandos bare his banner 


to his own company, and said, “ Sirs, 
behold here my banner and yours, keep 
it as your own”: and they took it and 
were right joyful thereof, and said, that 
by the pleasure of God and St. George, 
they would keep and defend it to the 
best of their powers. And so the ban- 
ner abode in the hands of a good Eng- 
lish squire, called William Dalby, who 
bare it that day and acquitted himself 
right nobly. Then anon after the Eng- 
lishmen and Gascons alighted off their 
horses, and every man drew under their 
own banner and standard in array of 
battle ready to fight: and it was great 
joy to see and consider the banners and 
pennons and the noble armory that was 
there. 

Then the battles began a little to 
advance; and then the Prince of Wales 
opened his eyes and regarded toward 
Heaven and joined his hands together 
and said: “ Very God, Jesu Christ, who 
hath formed and created me, consent by 
your benign grace, that I may have this 
day victory of mine enemies, as that I 
do is in a rightful quarrel, to sustain 
and to aid this King, chased out of his 
own heritage, the which giveth me 
courage to advance myself to reestab- 
lish him again into his realm.” And 
then he laid his right hand on King 
Dom Pedro, who was by him, and said: 
“Sir King, ye shall know this day if 
ever ye shall have any part of the 
realm of Castile or not: therefore, ad- 
vance banners, in the name of God and 
St. George.” With those words the 
Duke of Lancaster and Sir John Chan- 
dos approached: and the duke said to 
Sir William Beauchamp, “Sir William, 
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behold yonder our enemies: this day ye 
shall see me a good knight, or else to 
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die in the quarrell”: and therewith they 
approached their enemies. 


Pericles to the Athenians 


From Thucydides 


HAVE dwelt upon the greatness of 
Athens to show you that we are con- 
tending for a higher prize than are 

those who enjoy none of our privileges, 
and to make clear proof of the merit of 
the men whom I am commemorating. 
Their loftiest praise I have already 
recorded. In magnifying the city I have 
magnified them, and others like them, 
whose virtues made her glorious. Of 
how few Greeks can it be said, as it 
can be said of them, that their deeds, 
when weighed in the balance, are equal 
to their fame? I think a death like 
theirs gives the true measure of a man’s 
worth; sometimes it is the first revela- 
tion of the virtue on which it puts the 
final seal. Even those who come short 
in other ways may redeem themselves 
by fighting bravely for their country; 
they blot out the evil with the good, 
and benefit the State more by their 
public services than ever they injured 
her by their private actions. None of 
these men was enervated by wealth; 
none hesitated to resign the pleasures of 
life; none put off the evil day in the hope, 
so natural to the poor man, that he 
might one day be rich. Holding the 
punishment of their enemies to be 
sweeter than any of these things, and 
knowing that they could fall in no nobler 
cause, they determined at the hazard 
of their lives to be honorably avenged, 
and to leave the rest to fate. They re- 
signed the uncertain hope of happiness, 
and in the face of death resolved to rely 
upon themselves alone. When the mo- 
ment came they chose to resist and 
suffer rather than to fly and save their 
lives; they ran away from the name of 
dishonor, but on the battlefield their 
feet stood fast, and in an instant, at 
the height of their good fortune, they 
passed away from the scene not of 
their fear, but of their glory. 

Such was the end of these men; they 


were worthy of Athens, and the living 
need not desire a more heroic temper, 
though they may pray for a less fatal 
event. The worth of such a temper can- 
not be told in words. Any one can tell 
you commonplaces about the merits of 
a brave defense. Instead of listening 
to him I would have you day by day 
fix your eyes upon the greatness of 
Athens, till you are filled with the love 
of her, and when you are overcome by 
her glory, reflect that this empire was 
made by men who knew their duty and 
had the courage to do it, and who, if 
ever they failed in what they undertook, 
would not have their virtues lost to 
their country, but freely gave their lives 
to her as the fairest holiday offering 
to deck her feast. The sacrifice which 
they offered in common was repaid to 
them singly; to every one of them was 
given a praise that never grows old 
and the noblest of all sepulchres—I do 
not mean that in which their remains 
are laid, but that in which their glory 
lives, and is proclaimed for ever, on 
every fitting occasion, both in words 
and deeds. For the whole earth is the 
sepulchre of famous men; they are com- 
memorated not only by columns and in- 
scriptions in their own country, but in 
foreign lands also, and by memorials 
graven not on stone but on the hearts 
of men. Take them for your example 
and, knowing that courage is freedom 
and freedom is happiness, do not be too 
careful in weighing the perils of war. 
The wretch who hopes for nothing from 
the future has more reason to cling to 
life than the happy and prosperous man, 
who at any time may encounter a change 
for the worse, and to whom the reverses 
of fortune come as grave disasters. To 
a man of spirit fear and disaster are 
bitterer than the death which strikes 
him unaware when he is full of courage 
and buoyed up by the general hope. 
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His Secret Mission to Switzerland Has Aroused Speculation About 
German Efforts Toward Peace 
(Photo from Bain News Service.) 
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Liberation of the Lesser Nations 
By Dr. J. Stiibben 


Dr. Stiibben is a German educator whose close study of the smaller nationalities under 
the government of the great powers is embodied in the following article from the Koelnische 
Zeitung, forwarded to CurrENT History Magazine by Dr. Stiibben. 


Entente that it is battling for the 

liberation of the small nations. It 

may be taken for granted that 
thereby is meant only those small na- 
tionalities under the government of the 
Teutonic allies. It is out of the question 
that either Russia, England, France, or 
Italy will extend freedom to those racial 
or national divisions that come under 
their own control. And yet they all have 
cood ground for observing the beams in 
their own eyes before they look for the 
mote in their brothers’ eyes. 

Russia dominates in Finland over both 
Finns and Swedes; in the Baltic Provinces 
over Lettish, Lithuanians, and Germans; 
along the Bug and the Vistula over Poles 
and Jews; in the south over Ukraines, 
There is no 


: is emphasized by the Quadruple 


Rumanians, and Greeks. 
reason to add here about conditions to 


the east. As a matter of fact, of Rus- 
sia’s 150,000,600 inhabitants, only 70,- 
000,000 are real Russians. Is it the in- 
tention of the Quadruple Entente to give 
the 80,000,000 non-Russians freedom 
from the domination of the Czar? 

No! Neither does England purpose to 
liberate the Irish or the Boers, the East 
Indians or the Egyptians, the inhabitants 
of Cypress, Malta, or Gibraltar. 

France is just beginning to exercise in 
earnest its control of the Flemish in the 
north, the Italians in Nizza and Corsica, 
the Africans of Morocco, Algiers, and 
Tunis. And Italy? Will it let go of its 
own free will either Tripoli, or the 
French-speaking Val d’Aosta, in order to 
give liberty to foreign peoples? 

In truth, if the desire is really there, 
the powers of the Entente have excellent 
opportunity to begin at home with liber- 
ating foreign peoples. There would have 
been no occasion to war against the cen- 
tral powers to achieve this result. At 
the same time it is both instructive and 
entertaining to examine who are the sub- 


jugated nationalities that give the Quad- 


.ruple Entente such concern. 


We have, then, within the German 
Empire some 240,000 French in Alsace- 
Lorraine, 140,000 Danes in Schleswig, 
and 2,500,000 Poles in the eastern prov- 
inces of Prussia. In fact, in so far as 
concerns Alsace-Lorraine, the announced 
effort of the Entente does not confine it- 
self to the deliverance of the small num- 
ber of French, but it includes as well the 
1,500,000 Germans of Alsace-Lorraine 
now under the sceptre of the French Re- 
public. One may gather how thoroughly 
German the whole of Alsace is when one 
reads the names of some of the places 
mentioned in the war reports—Senn- 
heim, Sondernach, Hartsmannsweiler- 
kopf, Schratzmaemnle. No Frenchman 
would ever give their surroundings names 
like these. The freeing of the 140,000 
Danes from German jurisdiction cannot 
be any concern of the Entente, but of 
Denmark itself which stands completely 
outside the war. And to bring the Prus- 
sian Poles under the despotic rule of the 
Russian Czar is just the opposite to de- 
liverance. The action of the Quadruple 
Entente points more in the direction of 
subjugation of lesser nations than their 
freedom. 

To Austria-Hungary, the aim of the 
Entente in this war would mean the de- 
struction of the Hapsburg monarchy. In 
order to realize the plans of conquest of 
Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Italy the 
century-old political makeup of the peo- 
ples within Austria-Hungary is to be 
disrupted. Since the Poles of Galicia 
could only be handed over to Russia 
against their will, and as the same condi- 
tion holds good relative to the Southern 
Slavs, who are to fall to Italy, certainly 
here there is no sense in speaking about 
a “ deliverance.” 

Wherever one looks it is clear that the 
battle cry regarding the liberation of the 
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smaller nationalities is a big untruth. 
But just as hypocritical is the above 
statement when one reads that many 
millions of Germans in France and Bel- 
gium and East and West Prussians in 
Russia are the concern of the Quadruple 
Entente in this war. 

In the case of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, the only reason assigned from 
the beginning as the cause of the war 
has been the fact that they aim at main- 
taining their national existence. Neither 
Germany nor Austria-Hungary has pur- 
posely extended its boundaries. Even 
though the war has favored the central 
powers, there has been no change in their 
program. But obligations have come 
along that do concern the freeing of op- 
pressed people. Primarily this is the 
case with Poland; in the second place, 
regarding the western frontiers of Ger- 
many and southern borders of Austria- 
Hungary; and also regarding the free- 
dom of the seas. 

The Imperial Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, has publicly declared 
that the Poles are to be freed from the 
mismanagement of the Moscovite rule 
and that plans are making for the solu- 
tion of the problem, so that there shall 
be an end to the long-existing national 
quarrel between Poles and Germans. It 
is entirely too early to speak now of the 
details touching the new freedom. It is 
sufficient to know that the central 
powers obligate themselves to discharge 
the task that the Quadruple Entente 
falsely gives as one of its aims in waging 
war. 

For the greater security of the German 
west front, Belgium and France will come 
in for consideration. Except for a recti- 
fication of the frontier question, there is 
slight reason to believe that Germany 
has any annexation plans. At no time 
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and on no occasion has the German Gov- 
ernment mentioned anything about an- 
nexing the occupied territorities of Bel- 
gium and Northern France. The politi- 
cal status of the conquered fortresses 
and the coast of Flanders at present in 
possession of the German military forces 
will remain a part of the national inde- 
pendence of the countries in question. 
But France, in order to regain its lost 
territory, must be satisfied to give in 
exchange colonies as well as money. 

It will probably become a necessity to 
improve the strategical frontiers of Aus- 
tria-Italy as well as of Hungary-Serbia. 
Apart from this arrangement it follows 
as a matter of course that Italy must be 
punished for a treachery that cries to 
Heaven, and Serbia for the murder at 
Serajevo. 

England will be compelled to return 
the German colonies, to make free the 
oceans, at least in regard to the inviola- 
bility of private property at sea, and to 
pay over many milliards in indemnity. 
These demands are in keeping with every 
national expectation of the central 
powers. 

Finally we have Turkey. How can the 
Quadruple Entente speak of bringing de- 
liverance to peoples when,.it means to 
turn Constantinople over to the Russians 
and Asiatic Turkey is to be despoiled for 
the sake of France, Italy, and England? 

But we have said enough. Neither the 
Entente nor the central powers entered 
this terrible war for the sake of bringing 
liberty to other people. Each power 
fights in its own interests, not for for- 
eign ones. If, however, freedom should 
come to subjugated nations as a result of 
this war—there is, besides Poland, Fin- 
land, Egypt, and Macedonia—this will 
not be due to the Quadruple Entente, but 
to the Teutonic allies! 





Naval Defenses of the United States 


By Captain Albert P. Niblack, U. 5S. N. 


At the annual meeting of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, held 
in New York City, Captain Albert P. Niblack, U. S. N., the Vice President of the society, read 


a paper, given below in part, on ‘‘ The Maintenance of the Fleet,”’ 
naval defenses of the 
Captain Niblack is one of the navy’s most distinguished line officers, and 


from an entirely new angle the 
Pacific Coast. 


in which he discussed 


United States, particularly on the 


is now commanding the dreadnought Michigan of the Second Division of the Atlantic Fleet. 


HE first line of the national de- 

fense is diplomacy, which, for 

safety and to avoid misunderstand- 

ings, should be in the hands of 
skilled if not specially trained men. Due 
to our geographical position, our second 
line is the navy, which must ever be pre- 
pared to act on the offensive, as its chief 
value lies in mobility and initiative. The 
third line is the sea coast and other fixed 
defensive, with a mobile land force to 
protect the land approaches. From its 
immobility this third line is essentially 
defensive. The fourth line is the regu- 
lar army, which, like the navy, is essen- 
tially offensive. The fifth line is the 
trained reserve, and that we have not. 
As patriotic and as self-sacrificing as 
are the individuals who compose the 
militia, no thinking person, with knowl- 
edge of the facts, can count the militia 
as a trained reserve. For all that it is, 
we should, however, be deeply thankful. 
The sixth line is the reserve of equip- 
ment—guns, ammunition, clothing, food 
and fuel—together with the manufac- 
turing establishments to turn out what- 
ever additional is needed, from a button 
to a battleship. Untrained men, as a 
war asset, are like ore in the mine, cot- 
ton in the bale—simply a valuable raw 


material. = 


Whatever legitimate differences of 
opinion we may have as to our national 
policies as a world power, it would seem to 
be best, instead of discussing the subject 
of the maintenance of the fleet on the 
high plane of patriotic or civic duty, to 
apply the acid test of business, or what 
pays best in the end. ~ 

In the first place, geography has 
placed a large ocean on either side of 
us, between us and our powerful neigh- 


bors. Looking across the Atlantic, we 
have always accepted a defensive réle, 
and talked, and thought, and built to 
repel an enemy if he should come. This 
habit of thought, of waiting for some- 
thing, of holding back, of expecting 
things to come to us, has almost de- 
stroyed our initiative, has kept back our 
foreign trade, and almost driven our 
flag from the ccean. We have rea- 
soned that our fleet would give us time 
to bring up our supposed reserves and 
enable us to raise an army of volun- 
teers. Facing this comfortable solution, 
we have turned our back upon the Pa- 
cific. 

Geography, acquisitiveness or destiny 
has presented us in the Pacific with 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Tutuila, 
(Samoa,) Midway Island, and Guam, as 
stepping-stones across the Pacific, and, 
by their possession, imposed upon us the 
same policy as if they were actually in 
the hands of an enemy or rival, because 
they exist and cannot be sunk; and if 
we fail to make the right use of them 
geography will turn them against us, 
just as it turned them away from others 
and te us. The Pacific permits to us no 
defensive policy such as we have soft- 
ened ourselves to in the Atlantic. Our 
coast line extends to Guam, even if we 
should scuttle in the Philippines. We 
can wiggle, and squirm, and make a wry 
face over paying the bill, but we can 
never evade ultimately the cost of ad- 
equately fortifying a nav... base in the 
island of Guam, and in a lesser dezree in 
the island of Tutuila, in the Archipelago 
of Alaska, and on Midway Island, just 
as we have already begun the good work 
in the Hawaiian Islands and at Balboa 
at the Pacific end of the Panama Canal, 
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THE MAINTENANCE. OF THE FLEET 
BY CAPTAIN A.P, NIBLACK. U.S.N. 


This Map Shows the Offensive and Defensive Areas of the Pacific, with the 
Supply Bases That Dominate Each. 


the reason being, if there were no other, 
to prevent their being used against us 
as commercial supply stations or naval 
bases by an enterprising rival or enemy. 
Besides, it will pay us to do so. 


Suppose that on Jan. 1, 1916, there 
should be assembled off Panama, in the 
Pacific, a fleet to make a leisurely voy- 
age to Manila and return by way of 
Honolulu, Midway, and Guam. Let us 
assume that this fleet consists of thirty 
battleships, twenty of our largest cruis- 
ers, (now mostly out of date because 
deficient in speed,) forty destroyers, 
twenty colliers, three supply ships, and 
the fleet repair ship Vestal. In order to 
state the problem of supplying this fleet 


in its simplest form, the speed is ten 
knots, no bad weather is encountered, 
there are no delays from breakdowns, 
and the time to overhaul machinery, &c., 
is placed at an absurdly low figure. As 
the stretch from Panama to Honolulu 
is 4,665 miles and would necessitate 
towing some of the ships of lesser coal 
endurance, and, as touching at Mag- 
dalena Bay would only be 125 more than 
the direct route, this stop is made. Stop- 
ping at San Diego, Cal., instead, would 
have made a difference of 436 miles. 
We have at Balboa a fine refueling 
plant and an embryo naval station, and 
the fleet is supposed to sail from there 
full of coal and fuel oil. The assump- 
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tion is» a very liberal one that eighteen 
tons of coal and three and one-half tons 
of oil per mile will cover the fuel con- 
sumption of the battleships, cruisers, 
and destroyers at sea at a speed of only 
ten knots, and that 1,000 tons of coal 
and 160 tons of oil will cover their daily 
consumption in port. According to Lon- 
don Engineering, the average collier or 
freighter will burn one-sixth of a ton 
of coal per mile, (or one-eighth of a ton 
of oil,) and will burn about twelve tons 
of coal (ten tons of oil) in port per day. 
Our battleships carry nearly forty days’ 
fresh provisions, and five months’ dry 
provisions, and the three refrigerator 
supply ships Culgoa, Glacier, and Celtic 
may be emptied on reaching Guam, pro- 
ceed to Sydney, Australia, (3,000 miles,) 
to fill up, and return to Guam to meet 
the fleet on its return voyage. 


The following is the calculated coal 
consumption for the outward voyage: 


Sea 
miles. 
Panama to Magdalena 
Bay 
in DOTt|G GhY¥Seccccs <cuse 
Magdalena to Honolulu. 2,543 
i POrt GS GaVS.cicvc ceue e 
Honolulu to Guam, via 
Midway 
In port 10 days 
Guam to Manila 
In port 10 days 


Coal, 
tons. 


Oil, 
tons. 


49,000 
5,000 
55,000 
5,000 


8,500 
800 
9,500 
800 


74,700 
10,000 
33,500 
10,000 


13,000 
1,600 
5,800 
1,600 

232,200 41,600 

Taking from the “Naval Pocket 
300k” the bunker capacities of all the 
ships enumerated as comprising this 
fleet, adding to it the carrying capacities 
of coal and oil of the twenty colliers, 
and comparing the sum with the con- 
sumptions of fuel in the foregoing table, 
we have: 


er rerre reer eer 10,000 


Coal, tons. Oil, tons. 
16,900 
38,100 


re ub om ous ald le re 45,000 
- 232,200 41,600 


6,800 3,400 

It should be stated that the two new 
oil carriers, Kanawha and Maumee, now 
ready for service, are included in the 
list of colliers. These two help swell the 
figures for oil by 18,244 tons. The mar- 


Total 
Consumed as per table.... 


Margin 


THE UNITED STATES 


[61 
gin remaining as above is uncomfortably 
small, and we are at once confronted 
with the problem of 240,000 tons of coal 
and 40,000 tons of oil required to get 
the ships back to Balboa. The bunker 
coal for the colliers can be gotten from 
Singapore or Australia, but only “Welsh” 
or “Pocahontas” class of coal serves 
for naval use. The problem, as elemen- 
tary as it may seem, is extremely com- 
plicated even in time of peace. What 
it would be in war is another matter, but 
it illustrates the profoundly gratifying 
fact that we have wisely given our ships 
a large steaming radius, and, more wise- 
ly still, gone in for Government-owned 
colliers and supply ships, while every 
other navy in the world has to rely on 
chartering. With adequate supplies of 
coal and oil at Honolulu, Midway, and 
Guam, we may attain the desired mo- 
bility of the fleet even in war, provided 
we adequately fortify Guam and Midway. 
The cost would not exceed that of one 
battleship. 


In time of war the high speeds re- 
quired in scouting and protecting would 
increase enormously the demand for fuel, 
and the ten knots speed for the fleet 
shows how narrow is the margin, as it 
gives the very minimum, easily increased 
by leaps and bounds under stress of 
weather or war operations. It is esti- 
mated that probably 200,000 tons of coal 
a month would be required along this 
route in time of war. Two.things stand 
out clearly in this problem, viz., the ne- 
cessity for adopting the system of tow- 
ing and coaling at sea, so ably and so 
often advocated in the meetings of this 
society, and the need of replacing our 
old colliers, supply ships and cruisers 
with newer, larger and faster ones. 
These colliers, repair and supply ships, 
fitted with 5-inch and 6-inch guns and 
officered and manned by regular officers 
and men, should be able to give a good 
account of themselves in time of danger 
and would not need the sheltering and 
shepherding that must be given to a 
heterogeneous lot of chartered and irre- 
sponsible craft, none too reliable under 
the most favorable circumstances. This 
leads up to the question of either pur- 
chasing additional colliers and supply 
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ships, or building them, as we cannot 
rely on chartering because we will need 
all the available merchant ships for 
other purposes, viz., our expanding for- 
eign trade, and maintaining what we 
have. A purchased ship will require at 
least two months to overhaul and adapt 
her to Government requirements. Dur- 
ing the “war with Spain” we pur- 
chased colliers having a gross tonnage 
of 42,500 at a cost of $76 per gross 
ton. Economy and serviceability point 
to the entire desirability of building 
ships for the special service required 


In supplies are included reserve am- 
munition, medical stores, fresh and dry 
provisions, clothing, equipment, fresh 
water, “canteen” stores, both afloat in 
supply ships and at the naval bases. 
Fuel means the ability to deliver the 
blow without delay. Delay means the 
loss of the initiative. Operations can 
only be based on available means, and, 
in modern war, you cannot plan and 
then assemble stores to execute the plan. 
After war is declared it becomes a ques- 
tion of supplies and weapons at the 
front, or else falling back on the defen- 
sive and trying to gather from every 
source the supplies needed even for the 
defensive. With fortified island bases 
each would become a stepping-stone to 
the next, and a centre from which to sally 
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forth, attack and harass, and to which to 
return for supplies, rest and overhaul. 
Our real coast line would become, as it 
were, more remote from our enemy as 
these obstacles in his path hindered his 
free movements, and, on the other hand, 
these island bases would have the effect 
of extending our coast line out into the 
ocean for our own forces. As sources of 
supply they are as valuable to the enemy 
as to us, unless we fortify them ade- 
quately. 

All this sounds like the stock language 
of the rampant militarist looking for 
and bringing on trouble, but is simply 
the cold business of insurance against 
and avoidance of trouble through pre- 
vision and provision. There is, more- 
over, no reason in forbidding business 
in foreign relations, or diplomacy in 
making for markets and trade oppor- 
tunities. Tutuila, Midway, and the 
Aleutian Islands come into the question 
of island bases as auxiliary centres of 
supply and security, or as centres of 
scouting and offensive, not to mention 
commercial operations. Over and above 
all lies Guam in its position of unique, 
commanding and supreme importance, 
the “ Key of the Pacific.” On what we 
do there depends our future on that 
ocean, and as a peaceful, law-abiding 
and properly respected member of the 
community of nations. 


Montenegrin Fighters 


A description of Montenegrin fighting qualities is given by the special cor- 
respondent of the Berliner Tageblatt with the Austrian troops. He says: 


The Montenegrins themselves do not understand so much about artillery as 


about other arms, in the employment of which they are past masters. 


Their spe- 


ciality is not the complicated modern war, but the partisan warfare in the moun- 


tains, the real Indian war. 


One hears them shouting something to one another 


on the bare, black mountains; then they glide down into the valley in groups of 
two or three, jump in their soft felt shoes from stone to stone, conceal themselves 
in the holes which are hidden by the evergreen bushes, and suddenly they all 
collect at one spot in the rear or at the flank of our patrols. Woe to these patrols 
if they allow themselves to be surprised! The Montenegrins give no quarter to 
anybody, not even to the wounded. On the other hand, it is next to impossible 
to capture Montenegrin soldiers. Wherever a warrior goes or stands there also 
is his wife, and when he falls she jumps to his side and drags him away. No dead 
or wounded are found after a battle. 





The Uses of Adversity 


By Ignatius George Kelly 
Editor of The British Review 


This remarkable article by the editor of The British Review includes a discussion of 
the adverse conditions under which Great Britain and her allies labor in their contest with 


Germany, 


HE most arduous period of the 
year is approaching, Winter, 
bringing to those upon the battle 

front hardships almost intoler- 

able, to those at home who are elderly 
and infirm the fear that they may not 
see another Spring, and to all our minds 
a season which may be called, more truly 
than ever in history, the Winter of our 
discontent. All Belgium and the richest 
provinces of France are still firmly in 
the enemy’s power. Attempts to dis- 
lodge him have been costly and unsuc- 
cessful. At a time when, according to 
our last year’s prophecies, his treasury 
should have been depleted, his people 
starving, his army a skeleton, we have 
seen him embark upon an advance five 


times greater and more difficult than 
his attack on Paris and press it home 
with a speed and accuracy almost in- 


credible. The armies of Russia roll 
back, and their Generals strain every 
nerve not to achieve a decision, but to 
avoid it. The counterattack upon Con- 
stantinople is at present no more than a 
lesson in the impotence of valor, and if 
the German menace from the west bears 
fruit we may yet see the expedition 
abandoned and left with no claim to 
greatness save the enormity of our loss 
and the gallantry of those who fail. Our 
intentions have gone awry, our expecta- 
tions are withered, save for the stubborn 
hope that the enemy’s strength must at 
last desert him before he becomes the 
master of us all or enforces at least an 
indecisive peace. 

Looking upon the organization of their 
own State and the still unprepared 
powers of its opponents, there is no end 
to the ambition of a people already con- 
fident and overbearing to the pitch of 
insolence. They doubtless see re-enacted 
in themselves the antique example of 
Rome. They anticipate the time when 


which was originally published in that periodical. 


the name of German shall be more awful 
than ever was civis Romanus in pro- 
vincial ears; they look to a new world of 
their own making and fit upon their 
doings the imperial utterances of Virgil’s 
“ Aeneid.” Their Generals capture works 
of art as Mummius looted Corinth of its 
statuary, secure in the confidence: of a 
civilization which was to prevail. They 
are bringing new blood to a spent and 
luxurious earth. .They will make other 
laws and invent fresh graces for us, 
crowding our old beauties into. the 
museums of antiquity. Rome itself, in- 
deed, will be outdone, for she at least was 
content to leave to the Greek his softer 
arts wherewith, in the end, he might 
reconquer an empire. But Germany will 
deny us even that poor eminence and 
promises that beneath her table there 
shall lie no crumb that she herself has 
not bestowed. 

It ill becomes us to sneer at this am- 
bition without first giving thought to 
the refutation of it, for, superficially at 
least, the analogy of history is strongly 
founded. The days of Roman conquest 
were not the days of her ultimate great- 
ness, but of crude preparation. Her 
civilization was for centuries a material 
civilization only, resting upon her dis- 
ciplined troops, her fortified places, her 
roads, over which we can still pass safely, 
her bridges, aqueducts, and walls. Her 
cultured victims scorned her for her rude- 
ness, but succumbed. A German his- 
torian, looking upon his country’s roads 
and railways, her industry and plodding 
science, her disciplined and machinelike 
legions, must be pardoned if he think of 
Livy as his model. He may go further 
still and not outrun just speculation. He 
may cast his memory back upon the 
races over which Rome marched and 
compare them with some accuracy to 
those against which his own forces are 
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in arms; Greece the anarchical, Carthage 
the mercenary, Gaul the vast and dis- 
organized, have for unfriendly eyes their 
counterparts in modern Europe. To the 
biased vision of a Heidelberg professor 
the scandals and revolutions of France 
are on a level with the perpetual up- 
heavals which disgraced the latter years 
of Greek republics until the firm hand of 
Rome imposed stern order. The very art 
of both is subject to a comparison, how- 
ever unjustly drawn, which should mag- 
nify the evidence of decadence. In the 
numerous and diverse provinces of the 
vast Russian Empire, linked together by 
a common head and otherwise only by 
an impalpable unity of spirit, Germany 
sees the hordes of northern tribes on 
whom at last the imperial troops branded 
the impress of the Roman eagle and 
the insignia of Latin culture. Even in 
peace, German merchants and engineers 
had all but made that empire their own. 

Lastly, there is England, the greatest 
and most dangerous, as she thinks, of all 
her foes. Carthage was a merchant 
State, with a maritime empire; so, too, is 
England. Carthage relied upon her fleet; 
so, also, does England. Carthage had a 
mercenary army; so, in another sense, 
has England. Carthage was wealthier 
than Rome by as much as England is 
wealthier than Germany, yet Carthage 
fell. A Carthaginian General upon the 
crest of victory once sent despairing 
messages for munitions and men, and 
was refused by a supine and luxurious 
people; an English General asked the 
same to stave off defeat, and still awaits 
his answer. Gott strafe England! is a 
foolish saying; but what of old Cato’s 
reiterated Delenda est Carthago? To 
each of her foes it must have seemed in- 
conceivable that Rome should bear away 
the palm which they so long had worn, 
but the result of this war or, if need be, 
this war and those which shall succeed 
it will rank with Salamis and Zama in 
the history of men. 

It is from reflections of this color that 
Germany takes heart and bids us think 
long of all these writings on the ancient 
walls of time. If we are wise, we shall 
take up the challenge. We are. not 
justified in mocking the great preten- 
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sions of those who, as all the world ad- 
mits, have at least in the practical sphere 
proved themselves a people of wonderful 
powers, for, though laughter is said to 
kill, no hollow cartoon can destroy the 
united wills of a determined nation. 
There is, to be sure, an easy opening for 
criticism of a negative kind to show that 
in her imperial wars it was usually the 
part of Rome to suffer defeats at the 
outset and only to win after long tribula- 
tion. Moreover, Rome conquered the 
world piecemeal, and did not ever take 
arms against the united powers of he? 
day. Like England, she acquired an 
empire by accident. She acquired it be- 
cause behind her material strength she 
harbored an ideal, or the germ of an 
ideal, which was worth more than those 
of her enemies; in the highest sense of 
the words, she was justified by the 
event. She hired no advocate-philoso- 
phers. But the majestic calm of her as- 
semblies in face of destruction may have 
warned her opponents that this confi- 
dence reposed on something stronger 
than the force of arms. 


Germany claims that she possesses as- 
surance not less high. But we also, even 
in defeat, have never doubted that we 
stand to represent something greater 
than our own estate. We are not 
Carthage, nor is Russia Gaul; and France 
is growing greater than ancient Athens, 
nobler than she herself has ever been in 
history. To Germany’s analogy of Rome 
we reply by the analogy of Napoleon, 
who believed that in the triumph of post- 
Revolutionary France lay the future of 
the world. We say that the European 
empire is dead because Europe herself 
is now alive; she is of age, let her speak 
for herself. She is no longer an impas- 
sive, uncertain body, ready to fall to the 
will of the next autocrat who would make 
her his slave, but fully conscious of her- 
self and the unity of her children who 
have the charge of her civilization. She 
cannot brook the destruction of one of 
her nations and remain the same; most 
surely she could not submit to German 
ideals and continue to exist at all. 

It is precisely upon this point that the 
German argument fails, since it presumes 
that in all Europe there is no sound State 
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but Germany. If all the nations were 
rotten to the core, her claim might be 
just, though we, perhaps, were better 
advised to die for the ideal which we 
had lost than submit to her dictation. 
But Germany herself can now hardly say 
that her enemies are what she has pro- 
claimed them. She has, indeed, disproved 
her own case. Her attack has roused a 
France and a Russia of which she never 
dreamed; and as for the English mer- 
cenaries at whom she still must be gib- 
ing, these despicable creatures have at 
least earned the compliment of her de- 
testation. There is disloyalty and sel- 
fishness in England, and many who 
should be fighting are striking for half- 
pence, secure of their reward from an 
embarrassed Government. But let Ger- 
many, or, indeed, France, Russia, or 
Italy, ask themselves this question: Had 
they been islands equipped with superb 
fleets and subject for centuries to a 
complaisant Constitution, would their 
citizens have done more than ours? 
There is only one answer which can be 
given. The groundlings of the nations 
are much alike. 

They are much alike, until there comes 
a day when they realize that their exist- 
ence depends upon their superiority to 
the groundlings of neighboring States. 
Then, though not till then, the mettle of 
their pasture is shown, and in the crass 
and vulgar rabble itself there flame up 
the cardinal virtues of a great people. 
The very men who now sullenly proclaim 
their right to profit from our extremity 
or cynically ask what measure of dif- 
ference in their estate can be created by 
allegiance to the enemy may yet lay 
down not their profits only, but their 
lives, rather than forsake a losing cause. 
Our honorable men are dead or facing 
death. But honor is the privilege of rare 
spirits and it does not follow that, when 
it has thrown its stake, there is not a 
residue of courage, of endurance, of 
sober love for home, to carry on the 
conflict when once the spur is driven 
home. 

If the advisers of Germany are wise, 
they will know that the critical moment 
of their fortune has arrived when they 
believe that they have at last beaten 
England to her knees. It is a country 
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which rarely becomes really formidable 
until the moment when its power seems 
on the point of extinction.* For us the 
war is in its infancy. Our morale has 
not been tested. The danger which 
hovers so threateningly above our eastern 
allies is no more than a speck to the eye 
of those who dwell in the island peace 
of England. The very futility of air 
raids and fugitive bombardments en- 
hances the sense of our security and 
appalls the citizen no more than the 
news that a desperate criminal is at 
large. It is, perhaps, a pity that Ger- 
many cannot make her terrors more ef- 
fective, for it would certainly be the 
prelude to her downfall. Nor is it easy 
to understand how a people of such com- 
petence in war should first waste their 
energy to no purpose and then should 
think that their reign of terror, if it 
were successful, could do aught but de- 
prive them of their best ally, the apathy 
of the still sleeping mob. 

Hot-headed men have wished that our | 
recalcitrant workmen might see German 
soldiery reveling among their homes 


and working their will upon the wives 
and children at present subject to no ill- 
treatment save such as flows from a 
husband’s and a father’s privilege. So 
drastic a remedy would have too many 


attendant risks. But there is yet be- 
neath the suggestion a substantive truth 
which should render us less apprehensive 
of adversity, if it should come, since it 
seems that no other goad than positive 
ill-fortune will stimulate the great mass 
of the disinterested public. The British 
Government is apparently as ignorant 
of this fact as is the German, for other- 
wise it would certainly replace the vulgar 
mirth of its recruiting advertisements 
by sombre pictures of dying men. The 
proper course with English laggards is 
not to soothe their spirits but to depress 
them. And when to the groans of the 
professional pessimist can be added the 
actual sting of a genuine and palpable 
calamity, there is hope that some life 


*“T always thought they were bad sol- 
diers,’’ said Soult after his defeat at Albuera, 
‘‘and now I am sure of it. I had turned 
their flank and: pierced their centre, but 
they did not see it and would not run!”’ 
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may stir in the prone limbs of the suf- 
ferer. 

For us, therefore, the gloom of coming 
Winter may prove to be the Indian Sum- 
mer of our strength, bringing to fruition 
much of the energy that now supinely 
watches the achievements of spirits more 
susceptible. In any event, the war has 
reached a stage at which it may be said 
that for the future it will be a conflict 
less of material than of moral forces, 
pitting one against the other the stub- 
bornness and endurance of the two op- 
ponents. It has been clearly proved that 
certain resources are needed, and before 
long we may see them supplied. But 
more than resources is required steadfast 


patient men and women at home who 
watch the life-blood of their families 
drain away and contemplate the ruin of 
great hopes without result, who bear in 
silence the strain of anxious days and 
sleepless nights and, perhaps the heaviest 
of all, the dull monotony of war. They 
are the steel of the nation and know that 
they must neither bend nor break. When, 
therefore, Germany makes boastful 
analogies between herself and the Roman 
majesty, it is to the more enduring and 
less dramatic aspect of antiquity that 
we may liken ours, and remind her that 
the patience of a Fabius and the honor 
of a Regulus did more to found her great- 
ness than any triumph that ever blazed 


endurance in the soldier and in the upon her ancient Capitol. 


Germanic Supplies From Turkey 


A writer in Die Post of Berlin, while agreeing that a great deal may be 
expected from Asia Minor in the way of raw materials for German industries 
and food at some indefinite date in the future, warns his countrymen not to ex- 
pect too much from the Ottoman Empire for the time being. He says: 


The advantages of a clear land route, connecting the Central Empires and 
their friends with the Golden Horn, are quite obvious. What Turkey lacks in 
the way of industrial products will henceforth be supplied to her from Germany; 
and we shall receive from her in return as much raw material as may be required 
to render our economic situation easier. In this regard, however, we must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by any fantasies based on what may happen in 
the future. Turkey, of course, is not so far removed from us as she once might 
have become. But we are not in a position to avail ourselves, at the present day, 
of anything she may be able to let us have in the future. Before our dreams 
of “ Berlin to Bagdad ” become a reality, we shall first have to await the re- 
sults of a few decades of German labor and millions of German capital. Then 
our theory of a self-supporting economic region, closed to outsiders, stretching 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, will be translated into practice. Our 
successes in the Balkans are taking us no nearer to the cotton crops, worth 
millions of marks, which are not yet growing in Asia Minor. Let us, there- 
fore, for the time being, keep our eyes fixed on our military battles in the 
Balkans. The hopes which we are founding on their successful outcome should 
not be allowed to distract our attention from the remaining theatres of war. 





The Serbian Soldier 


By Stanley Naylor 


This word picture of the Serbian fighter, his patriotism, his hopes and problems, was 


printed in The London Chronicle of Oct. 19. 
**The Irishman of the Balkans.’’ 


\ K -_ a few days ago, I left Ser- 
bia after constantly traveling 
up and down the country over 
four months, I carried away 
with me many different impressions. 
Some of these impressions, it may be, are 
curiously confused and conflicting, for 
Serbia is by no means an open book to be 
read by all who run as soon as they reach 
her gates. Like the rest of her Balkan 
neighbors, she is to some extent a para- 
dox—a nation of warring truths. But 
one impression that I early formed has 
remained with me so long that it is now 
among my ripest convictions. On one 
point I am proof-positive. Today there 
is no fighting man in the world more 
wonderful than the “ Tommy Atkins ” of 
Serbia. 

Wonderful is a big word, but it is not 
too big to fit the men in the rank and file 
of the Serbian Army. They are wonder- 
ful, first of all, in the stoicism—one had 
almost said gayety!—with which they 
have borne the heat and burden of four 
years of war. They were wonderful 
again, when, now nearly a year ago, 
under superb generalship, they success- 
fully drove over 500,000 Austrian in- 
vaders from their territories and took 
62,000 of them prisoners into the bargain. 
And they are still more wonderful at the 
present moment, when, after ten months 
of masterly inactivity, they “stand like 
greyhounds in the slips straining upon 
the start ” for—well, whatever betides! 

“Don’t forget that when the time 
comes to strike, Serbia will be ready,” M. 
Pasics, the veteran Prime Minister, told 
me proudly at Nish as far back as last 
May. And in view of the fact that, five 
months earlier, our ally had purchased 
her victory over the Austrians at a cost 
of 100,000 lives, this was certainly no 
mean boast. Even at that incrédibly 
early date Serbia, after having been in 


In it Mr. Naylor tells why the Serb is called 


the interval ravaged by pestilénce and 
disease and riddled by shot and shell, was 
once more back at her old fighting 
strength, with her forces completely re- 
organized and better equipped than ever 
before! Since that time, too, ammuni- 
tion making has been proceeding apace. 
If Serbia, with her army of 400,000, was 
ready to strike in May, we may be quite 
sure she is more than ever ready to strike 
today. 

There has been something impressive 
and grand in the picture of these stout- 
hearted men of Serbia, massed round the 
little nation’s borders—waiting, always 
waiting. For several hours nearly every 
day during the past ten months many a 
Serbian “Tommy Atkins” has known 
what it is to stand rigidly on guard, glued 
like an automaton to his post, his face 
stolidly inscrutable, but his heart yearn- 
ingly aflame to be once more up and doing. 
“T’m dead sick of having to wait,” a 
private told me when I talked with him 
while off duty through an interpreter 
who, having lived in America, was able 
to translate very racily. “If only we 
could have another whack at ’em! I’m 
just longing for the war to end. You 
see, I haven’t seen my wife and children 
for three years. My home is so far away 
and we have been so everlastingly fight- 
ing, or expecting to fight, that I have 
never had a chance to go back.” 


And if this has been the lot of some 
of Serbia’s first-line soldiers still in their 
prime, what of those veterans of the 
third and fourth lines who are to be 
found guarding the remoter places less 
liable to attack? These grizzled warriors 
are generally cheerful. Yet, for them 
also, life holds more than its fair share 
of irony. “Of course, I’m only scrap- 
iron—too old for the firing line,” one of 
them lately confessed to me. “I’m 50, 
and I’ve been in the army thirty-three 
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years. In Serbia, you know, we start 
serving at 17 and finish at 55.” * * * 
“Then, in another five years you will be 
free? ” I ventured encouragingly. 
* *« * “Yes, in another five years I 
shall be free all right,” he replied bit- 
terly. “But please don’t forget, Sir, I 
shall also be 55!” 

But not for nothing has the Serb been 
called “the Irishman of the Balkans.” 
His temperament is mercurial, and these 
moments of depression soon slip away. 
Although occasionally discouraged, he 
is seldom seriously downcast. Difficulties 
never daunt_him. Instead they fire his 
blood. “If only we could have another 
whack at ’em!” That is the spirit in 
which he goes forth to meet and beat his 
foes. To him the thought that Serbia 
should be vanquished is simply unthink- 
able. For with him his country ranks 
as God. Patriotism, an all-consuming 
love of the land of his forefathers, is 
practically the only religion he knows 
and understands. Provided he holds fast 
to his faith in the salvation of Serbia he 
feels all will be well. Inevitably his 
enemies must go to the wall. * * * 
This is the firm belief of every true 
Serbian peasant. And maybe—who 
knows ?—it is because perhaps he clings 
to it so tenaciously that he fights so 
valiantly and well. 

“Victory is not won by shining arms, 
but by brave hearts,” runs the Serbian 
“Tommy’s ” guiding maxim. And in his 
case, it is literally true. When you re- 
flect that many of the Serbian officers 
contrive to cut quite a formidable dash 
on £70 a year, it follows that the uni- 
forms of the men in the ranks are not 
exactly glittering. The only allowance 
they get is a very few dinars a month, 
together with one loaf of bread and a 
round of ammunition a day. And unless 
they are first-line soldiers they fight 
in their peasant dress. As a rule the 
peasants have only two suits of clothes— 
one for Winter and one for Summer. 
Each is firmly stitched on to him, ac- 
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cording to season, by a devoted wife— 
so firmly that, if left to himself, he pur- 
sues the line of the least resistance, and, 
such is his pagan taste for filth, changes 
his clothes only twice a year! 


All honor, then, to the poverty-stricken 
men who fight under such terrible con- 
ditions. The homes from which many 
of them came seem too wretched to fight 
for. Yet they still go on fighting—for 
the unification of their beloved Serbia, 
for the glory of this one single idea. 
Their bravery in action is now a by- 
word. But let me, at least, give one 
story for the truth of which that ardent 
Serbophile, Dr. Seton-Watson, vouches. 


Before the superior forces of the 
enemy on one occasion a Serbian regi- 
ment had to retire. Of the men serving 
the machine guns all but one were killed 
and wounded; but this man, instead of 
withdrawing with his comrades, con- 
tinued to work his gun with such fiendish 
energy that at last the advancing enemy, 
not realizing that he stood alone, and 
fearing a trap, retired in their turn. And 
so the situation was saved by the courage 
of one man. His exploit was duly report- 
ed to the General, who sent for him next 
day and said fiercely, “ You’re a terrible 
fellow! What’s this I hear of you? 
They tell me it was a regular massacre. 
How many men did you kill? ” The gun- 
ner, much perturbed, stammered out his 
belief that certainly well over a hundred 
men must have fallen victims to his ma- 
chine gun. 


“Well,” said the General, frowning, 
“there’s nothing for it but to make you 
a Corporal.” “ Oh, General! ” exclaimed 
the man, who had expected some kind of 
punishment. “ And now, Corporal , 
I make youa Sergeant.” “ Oh, General! ” 
gasped the man, speechless with aston- 
ishment. “ And now, Sergeant ,”” the 
General went on, “I make you a Lieu- 
tenant.” The new officer burst into 
tears. “And now,” cried the General, 
“now embrace me!” 





Important Books in Press 


These informing extracts from important books that have not yet been placed in the hands 
of reviewers—which are actually still in press, although they will appear this month—afford 
the first anticipatory glimpses of the kind ever presented in an American magazine. They 
are intended to give readers better facilities for determining what the forthcoming books are 
about than can be found in the publishers’ announcements. They present the same sort of 
information as may be gotten later by turning over the pages in a bookstall. 


“The Crimes of England” 


SERIES of historical essays by Gil- 
A bert K. Chesterton on “The 
Crimes of England” (John Lane 
Company) will be preceded by a 


note about his use of the word “ English ” 
in which he will say: 


I can assure the Scot that I say 
“ England,” not because I deny Scot- 
tish nationality, but because I affirm 
it. And I can say, further, that I 
could not here include Scots in the 
thesis, simply because I could not in- 
clude them in the condemnation. This 
book is a study, not of a disease, but 
rather of a weakness, which has only 
been predominant in the predominant 
partner. It would not be true, for 
instance, to say either of Ireland or 
Scotland that the populace lacked a 
religion; but I do think that British 
policy as a whole has suffered from 
the English lack of one, with its in- 
evitable result of plutocracy and 
class contempt. 


The purpose of the book will be re- 
vealed in a mock dedicatory letter to the 
German professor headed “ Some Words 
to Professor Whirlwind,” which close as 
follows: 


It could be easy to fence with you 
forever and parry every point you 
attempt to make, until English peo- 
ple began to think there was nothing 
wrong with England at all. But I 
refuse to play for safety in this way. 
There is a very great deal that is 
really wrong with England, and it 
ought not to be forgotten even in the 
full blaze of your marvelous mis- 
takes. I cannot have my countrymen 
tempted to those pleasures of intel- 
lectual pride which are the result of 
comparing themselves with you. The 
deep collapse and yawning chasm of 
your ineptitude leaves me upon a 
perilous spiritual elevation. Your 
mistakes are matters of fact; but to 
enumerate them does not exhaust the 
truth. For instance, the learned man 
who rendered the phrase in an Eng- 
lish advertisement “cut you dead” 


as “hack you to death,” was in 
error; but to say that many such ad- 
vertisements are vulgar is not an 
error. Again, it is true that the 
English poor are harried and inse- 
cure, with insufficient instinct for 
armed revolt, though you will be 
wrong if you say that they are occu- 
pied literally in shooting the moon. 
It is true that the average English- 
man is too much attracted by aristo- 
cratic society; though you will be in 
error if you quote dining with Duke 
Humphrey as an example of it. In 
more ways than one you forget what 
is meant by idiom. 

I have therefore thought it ad- 
visable to provide you with a cata- 
logue of the real crimes of England; 
and I have selected them on a prin- 
ciple which cannot fail to interest 
and please you. On many occasions 
we have been very wrong indeed. 
We were very wrong indeed when we 
took part in preventing Europe from 
putting a term to the impious pira- 
cies of Frederick the Great. We 
were very wrong indeed when we al- 
lowed the triumph over Napoleon to 
be soiled with the mire and blood of 
Bliicher’s sullen savages. We were 
very wrong indeed when we allowed 
the peaceful King of Denmark to be 
robbed in broad daylight by a brigand 
named Bismarck; and when we al- 
lowed the Prussian swashbucklers 
to enslave and silence the French 
provinces which they could neither 
govern nor persuade. We were very 
wrong indeed when we flung to such 
hungry adventurers a position so im- 
portant as Heligoland. We were 
very wrong indeed when we praised 
the soulless Prussian education and 
copied the soulless Prussian laws. 
Knowing that you will mingle your 
tears with mine over this record of 
English wrongdoing, I dedicate it to 
you, and I remain, 

Yours reverently, 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Near the close of the book Mr. Chester- 
ton will say: 


There may be, in the eyes of some, 
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a risk in dwelling in this dark hour 
on our failures in the past: I believe 
profoundly that the risk is all the 
other way. I believe that the most 
deadly danger to our arms today lies 
in any whiff of that self-praise, any 
flavor of that moral cowardice, any 
glimpse of that impudent and ulti- 
mate impenitence, that may make 
one Boer or Scot or Welshman or 
Irishman or Indian feel that he is 
only smoothing the path for a second 
Prussia. I have passed the great 
part of my life in criticising and 
condemning the existing rulers and 
institutions of my country: I think it 
is infinitely the most patriotic thing 
that a man can do. I have no illu- 
sions either about our past or our 
present. I think our whole history in 
Ireland has been a vulgar and igno- 
rant ‘:atred of the crucifix, expressed 
by a crucifixion. I think the South 
African war was a dirty work which 
we did under the whips of money- 
lenders. I think Mitchelstown was a 





disgrace; I think Denshawi was a 
devilry. 


Yet there is one part of life and 
history in which I would assert the 
absolute spotlessness of England. In 
one department we wear a robe of 
white and a halo of innocence. Long 
and weary as may be the records of 
our wickedness, in one direction we 
have done nothing but good. Who- 
ever we may have wronged. we have 
never wronged Germany. Again and 
again we have dragged her from 
under the just vengeance of her ene- 
mies, from the holy anger of Maria 
Teresa, from the impatient and con- 
temptuous common sense of Napo- 
leon. We have kept a ring fence 
around the Germans while they 
sacked Denmark and dismembered 
France. And if we had served our 
God as we have served their Kings, 
there would not be today one rem- 
nant of them in our path, either to 
slander or to slay us. 


“A Life of William Shakespeare ” 


HE biography of William Shake- 
speare, which Sir Sidney Lee origi- 


nally published seventeen years ago, 
is this month to be reissued by Macmil- 


lan ina newshape. Sir Sidney says that 
the “ whole has been drastically revised 
and greatly enlarged.” He will say in 
his announcement: 


here co-ordinated as succinctly as 
possible with the rest of my material. 
Some additional information which I 
derived while this volume was in 
course of preparation chiefly from 
Elizabethan and Jacobean archives 
at Stratford-on-Avon and from the 
wills at Somerset House of Shake- 
speare’s Stratford friends, few of 
which appear to have been consulted 


Recent Shakespearean research 
has proved unexpectedly fruitful. 
My endeavor has been to present in 
a just perspective all the trustworthy 
and relevant information about 
Shakespeare’s life and work which 
has become available up to the pres- 
ent time. My obligations to fellow- 
workers in the Shakespearean field 
are numerous, and I have done my 
best to acknowledge them fully in my 
text and notes. The new documen- 
tary evidence, which scholars have 
lately discovered touching the intri- 
cate stage history of Shakespeare’s 
era, has proved of especial service, 
and I have also greatly benefited by 
the ingenious learning which has re- 
cently been brought to bear on vexed 
questions of Shakespearean bibliog- 
raphy. Much of the fresh Shake- 
spearean knowledge which my per- 
sonal researches have yielded during 
the past few years has already been 
published in various places else- 
where, and whatever in my recent 
publications has seemed to me of per- 
tinence to my present scheme I have 


before, now sees the light for the 
first time.* In the result I think that 
I may claim to have rendered an ac- 
count of Shakespeare’s career, which 
is more comprehensive, at any rate, 
than any which has been offered the 
public previously. 


*My transcripts of the wills of William 
Combe the elder (d. 1611) and of his nephews 
Thomas Combe (d. 1609) and John Combe 
(d. 1614) have enabled me to correct the 
many errors which figure in all earlier ac- 
counts of Shakespeare’s relations with the 
Combe family. Similarly the will of the 
Southwark tomb-maker, Garret Johnson the 
elder, has helped me, in conjunction with 
documents belonging to the Duke of Rutland 
at Belvoir Castle, to throw new light on the 
history of Shakespeare’s monument in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Church and to solve some puz- 
zles of old standing in regard to it. With the 
assent of the Trustees and Guardians of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace I purpose depositing 
in their library at Stratford, for the use of 
students, copies of all the fresh original ma- 
terial which I have gathered together in the 
interests of this volume. 





“ Man—an Adaptive Mechanism 


HE book under this title, to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan, written by 
George W. Crile, M. D., whose 

method of preventing surgical shock 
in operations under anaesthesia have 
given him international fame, will be 
read with special interest by faith 
healers. According to Dr. Crile’s theory 
of the evolution of the bodily functions, 
every adequate stimulus awakens an 
ancestral memory or association, and 
adaptive energies follow in the physical 
organs. Through the brain, adrenals, 
liver, muscles, and thyroid the trans- 
formations adapting man to his en- 
vironment work as through a mechanistic 
chain both in health and disease. His 
mechanistic conceptions of disease find 
this illustration: 


Our studies showed that inhalation 
anaesthesia does not prevent the 
transmission of traumatic [wound- 
ing] impulses from the field of ope- 
ration to the brain, and that shock is 
the result of the combined effect of 
these traumatic impulses and of pre- 
operative fear upon the brain. We 
found also that as a result of shock 
or exhaustion from any cause, cer- 
tain histologic changes occur uni- 
formly and constantly in cer- 
tain organs—notably the brain, the 
liver, and the adrenals, and we dis- 
covered that both the clinical and the 
histologic phenomena of shock could 
be eliminated by the prevention of 
pre-operative fear and by “ block- 
ing” the nerve paths from the field 
of operation to the brain by local 
anaesthesia used in addition to gen- 
eral anaesthesia. These facts having 
been established experimentally and 
clinically, a Kinetic Theory of Shock 
was formulated. 


The theory of adaptive transforma- 
tions of energy is thus suggested: 


When a boy steps upon a sharp 
stone there is an instant discharge 
of energy in a motor act of self-pres- 
ervation. This act is neither a con- 
scious reaction nor one due to the 
boy’s individual (ontogenetic) expe- 
rience, but is the result of the adap- 
tation of his progenitors, through 
natural selection, throughout the 
vast eons required to evolve the spe- 
cies, during which the frequent re- 
currence of similar mechanical in- 
juries resulted in the implantation of 
a neuro-muscular mechanism, adapt- 


29 


ed to discharge automatically, at the 
needed moment, the required amount 
of energy in the form of an adaptive 
muscular action. 


That is a normal, healthful reaction; 
but.if the shock is too great, acute acidity 
of the blood, with rapid respiration, 
sweating, thirst, and restlessness, show 
the bodily reactions to pain and fear that 
manifest disease. Moreover: 


Emotional activation — activation 
by worry and fear particularly—is 
as potent in causing excessive trans- 
formation of energy and an excessive 
production of acid by-products with 
consequent physical impairment as 
are any otherekinetic stimuli. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the absence 
of worry and fear may aid in stop- 
ping the body-wide activations which 
lead to an organic breakdown. The 
therapeutic value of rest, of change 
of scene, of diversion, and the 
restorative powers of happiness and 
success and congenial surroundings 
are thus explained in terms of ap- 
proximate physical value. 

The kinetic theory of health and dis- 
ease, which Dr. Crile elaborates through 
the book of over 200 pages, tracing the 
selective influences that shape the life of 
the human race from the dawn of his- 
tory and of its members from conception 
to the grave, is invoked to explain the 
fact that many different diseases are ap- 
parently the outcome of the same cause, 
and the equally puzzling fact that certain 
diseases may be the outcome of various 
causes: 

It suggests the manner in which 
continuous activation of the Kinetic 
System may cause Graves’s disease, 
neurasthenia, cardio-vascular dis- 
ease, diabetes, indigestion, certain 
forms of acidosis and Bright’s dis- 
ease. 

In his summing up at the end, Dr. 
Crile says: 

The effect of fear, grief, worry, 
and jealousy on the physical body is 
seen in the changes in the cells of the 
brain, the adrenals, and the liver; 
and the resultant diseases and disa- 
bilities are many. Against man’s 
inhumanity to man, religions and 
philosophies have been invoked, each 
of which aids in proportion to its 
power to substitute faith for fear. 
Thus in understanding the physical 
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basis of the action of faith and hope, 
as opposed to fear and grief, we have 
at our command a concrete force 
which can be efficiently used to pro- 
tect the individual. * * * The 
knowledge that these activations not 
only decrease the power of the indi- 
vidual to do his work, but ultimately 
cause numerous diseases as well, will 
result automatically in arousing the 


instinct of self-preservation, which 
will surround the individual with a 
protecting circle, through which 
anger, jealousy, grief, and worry 
cannot penetrate, just as the zone of 
local anaesthesia in the anociated 
surgical operation is an impenetrable 
barrier between the brain and the 
knife, making the surgical operation 
shockless. 


“Rights and Duties of Neutrals” 


a the laws affecting neutrality 
for the next century are to be 

“determined largely by the atti- 
tude of the United States during the 
present European conflict” will be the 
position taken under the above-named 
title by D. Chauncey Brewer, (Putnam’s.) 
Mr. Brewer will observe that a neutral 
nation can safeguard the rights of neu- 
trals best and automatically “with the 
creation of a military and naval force 
proportional to its needs ”: 


Fitted in its own eyes for defense, 
it becomes from the belligerent’s 
point of view a powerful medium 
for offense. In this nations have all 
the frailty and weakness of mortals. 
During the time that the neutral 
State was of no importance from a 
military point of view it was ignored. 
Now that an army and navy are 
features of its sovereign life it is 
courted and treated with considera- 
tion. 

It is curious that eminent paci- 
fists whose hopes for the future rest 
upon the part assigned neutral States 
in world councils have given this 
fact so little weight. 

Oppenheim, the text writer on in- 
ternational law, is a better observer. 
To him (Vol. II., Page 359) the shap- 
ing up of such resources has been a 
most important factor in bringing 
about the rapid development in the 
laws of neutrality during the nine- 
teenth century. If the distinguished 
professor is right, and ministries in- 
volved in war are careful not to 
offend a powerful neutral for fear of 
driving it into the opposite camp, 
the present opportunity for the 
United States to win lasting ad- 
vantages, not only for itself as a 
neutral, but for all neutral States, 
is one that is historically without 
parallel. 


Mr. Brewer’s contention is that the 
laws of neutrality are abnormal, too 
strongly affected by the power of war- 


like nations. Discussing the law 
search, he says: 


That rules, operative on any sea 
in which the belligerent man-of-war 
sees fit to order a neutral trading 
craft to haul to and submit to such 
a search as pleases the boarding 
officer or his superior, are galling 
in the extreme, are unreasonable and 
are unfair, must occur to any one. 
What if there be a blockade of enemy 
ports or the trader carry contra- 
band? Why should the belligerent 
interfere with a neutral ship in 
waters over which God Almighty 
alone holds dominion, and which may 
be off Kamtchatka, while the feud 
itself affects nations in the antip- 
odes? 

The question can have no very dif- 
ferent answer from this. In the good 
old days, (which seem to be with us 
again,) when nations pursued war as 
a business, it pleased combative and 
ruling powers that neutrals should 
be “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” and 
that their convenience, trade, and 
very life interests should be crump- 
led into such space as suited the 
militant States. 


of 


The protection of noncombatants on 


No better illustration can be given 
as to the right and the wrong course 
for a neutral to pursue at a moment 
when basic principles are under dis- 
cussion than that furnished by the 
resignation of Mr. Bryan from Mr. 
Wilson’s Cabinet, June, 1915. 

The question before the American 
people, acting not only for them- 

elves but in the interests of the race, 
was—righteousness or peace—which? 

Mr. Bryan said first peace, and 
perhaps righteousness if a court 
provided for along lines suggested by 
him so provides. The President, 
with clear insight into the hearts 
of the American people, said— 
righteousness first, then, let us hope, 
peace. 


merchantmen brings up the Lusitania 
case: 





Lord Redesdale’s Memoirs 


EMOIRS OF LORD REDES- 
DALE,” two volumes, (Dutton,) 
comprises a biographical record 

of many of the royalties and nota- 
bilities of the world with whom Lord 
Redesdale came in contact—those now 
living being excluded—since his entry 
into the British Foreign Office in 1858. 
He went to St. Petersburg in 1863, was 
appointed to Peking in 1865, was trans- 
ferred to Japan in 1866, and accompanied 
Prince Arthv~’s mission to Japan in 1906. 
Lord Redesdale says in his preface: 


Now that the midnight of life is at 
hand, before the last chime of the 
clock must ring out, I have been 
busying myself in writing down 
memories of the people who bright- 
ened its morning, its noon, and its 
evening. It was my fate long ago 
to be associated with men older, 
sometimes much older, than myself, 
and so it happens that few, indeed, 
of the friends of my early manhood 
are now left. Except where it is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to tell 
the rest of my tale I have not dealt 
with the living. To praise them 
might seem sycophantic, to blame 
them an impertinence. It would be 
overbold in me to write a chronicle 
of my own days were I not able to 
say with Horace: 

At me cum magnis vixisse fatebitur 

usque 

Invidia. 

My life, indeed, has been largely 
spent among men who in many 
lands have made the history of their 
time. The story of their public 
achievements is, or will be, written 
in the annals of their countries. The 
story of their private lives is often 
unknown to, and therefore put on one 
side by, their biographers. To rescue 
from oblivion here and there some 
intimate feature, some petty detail 
which may help to make known the 
real personalities of such men—per- 
haps to remove a wrong impression 
—is the humble object of this book, 
and it is to the shades of those who 
did so much for me that I offer it 
as a grateful tribute. 

Here are some of Lord Redesdale’s 
reminiscences of the late King Edward: 

The invitations to Marlborough 
House and Sandringham were by 
no means confined to the butterflies 
of society. As often as not the 
Prince might be seen standing apart 
in earnest talk with some such man 
as Lord Granville, Lord Clarendon, 


Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Bishop 
Wilberforce, one of the great diplom- 
atists, Delane, Billy Russell, the 
famous war correspondent; Generals, 
Admirals, men of science. But why 
dwell upon this? It is well known 
that it was through conversation and 
the press that the Prince acquired 
that marvelous fund of information 
which enabled him to hold his own ir 
any company. 

His memory was phenomenal; he 
seemed unable to forget. The busi- 
ness of kingcraft is not one that it is 
easy to learn. It is impossible for a 
King to specialize in any one sub- 
ject; but he must be sufficiently 
posted in the trades of all sorts and 
conditions of men to be able to dis- 
cuss intelligently the subjects upon 
which they have to address him. This 
King Edward did to perfection, and 
we must remember that this power 
was not acquired all of a sudden, like 
a miracle conferred upon him by 
anointment at his coronation; it was 
the result of long years of patient 
listening and inquiry—of those same 
long years which his detractors 
would have us believe were spent to 
exhaustion in the pursuit of frivolous 
occupations and in the selfish sacri- 
fice of duty to pleasure. No more 
false charge was ever. brought 
against a man in his exalted posi- 
tion. 

That he was the acknowledged 
leader in the society of which he was 
the darling is perfectly true. It is 
also true that he spared no pains to 
promote the pleasure of oéghers. 
But however late he might stay at 
some entertainment or at the Marl- 
borough Club, he was up again at 
earliest dawn to attend a review at 
Aldershot or Spithead, or take part 
in a ceremonial in some distant part 
of the country, where he would ap- 
pear as gay and as pleased as if he 
was fulfilling the one ambition of his 
life. His strength was wonderful; 
he knew not fatigue. That was an 
immense help to him. Later in life 
he allowed himself more rest; but as 
a young man he seemed to be almost 
independent of sleep. 

It has been said, cynically enough, 
that a King has no friends. That 
might be the case with a Roi Soleil 
who divided mankind into three cate- 
gories—royal personages, white men, 
and black men. Our King, on the 
contrary, was so full of human sym- 
pathy and loving kindness for others 
that he won for himself an affection 
such as is given to few men in any 
position. 





Planning of City Streets and Lots 


IAGNOSING the particular needs as 
to plan of some thirty cities and 
towns scattered from the Atlantic 

to the Pacific, research studies at Har- 
vard, a European visit that included an 
international town planning conference 
in London, where the thesis of his forth- 
coming book on “ City Planning ”—with 
special reference to city streets and lots 
—was subject to international criticism; 
teaching of its text in college classrooms, 
and progress in the “fast unfolding 
science and eager practice of city build- 
ing” constitute the five special sources of 
information and stimulus leading to the 
production of Charles Mulford Robinson’s 
book by Putnam’s. Mr. Robinson says: 
As a result of all this, the origi- 
nal book—published in 1911 as “ The 
Width and Arrangement of Streets,” 
in an edition which has been since 
exhausted—has been so amplified, 
revised, and rearranged that a reader 
will not be impressed by the pres- 
ence of the old material. Yet it is all 
here—though buried under the new. 
As an exponent of the cause of more 
rational method of street platting, the 
book has a definite mission: 


It is designed, in insistence upon 
the less spectacular but more effi- 
cient phases of city planning, to help 
in a practical way the real estate 
platter—be he owner, dealer, city 
engineer, or landscape architect. 


With respect to city planning laws, Mr. 
Robinson says: 


_ .The section on City Planning Leg- 
islation, which is practically all new, 
seemed to be necessitated by the very 
rapid growth in the United States of 
that phase of the movement, and by 
the effectiveness of the machinery 
which this phase is now making 
available, not only for carrying out 
the city plan but for insuring better 
plans. When “The Width and Ar- 
rangement of Streets ” was published, 
only four years ago, very little could 
be said on the subject of legislation. 
Laws on the subject have now so 
multiplied that their discussion here 
cannot be exhaustive. Yet it is be- 
lieved that the section touches upon 
the most essential and suggestive of 
those measures which are a product 
of the present town planning move- 
ment. 


The book is to have copious illustra- 
tions with such suggestive captions as 
these: “ Unsympathetic Plan of a Do- 
mestic Street”; “A German Type of 
Handsome Street ”; “ Sacrificing Comfort 
and Beauty for Width”; “ Extra Space 
for Unused Road Leaves Little Space for 
Much Used Garden”; “ An Inside Park 
in High-Class Residence Property”; 
“How Footpath Entrances May Ee 
Marked,” and many views of traffic areas, 
streets, and highways in foreign and 
American cities. 


American Imperialism 


HE American people should learn 
from history that the United States 
has not been a white dove among 

political hawks, Jennings C. Wise will 
contend in his book “ Empire and Arma- 
ment: The Evolution of American Im- 
perialism and the Problem of National 
Defense,” (Putnam’s.) Dr. Wise, late 
Professor of Political Science and Inter- 
national Law in the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, says: 

If I were asked to state what I 


believed to be the most practical 
method of procedure for American 


pacifists, I should unhesitatingly an- 
swer, the honest writing of history 
for the rising generation. It may be 
patriotism to present the history of 
one’s country in the best possible 
light, but, in the United States, we 
have gone beyond patriotism by 
actually misrepresenting the facts to 
our own advantage. It is just that 
kind of mistaken patriotism which 
tends to convince the American peo- 
ple that they have always been pe- 
culiarly just and pacific, and that 
fosters among them the growth and 
continuance of a spirit of intolerance 
and aggression. 


Professor Wise will try to give an un- 
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American imperialism in all its 
aggressiveness I have shown to have 
been based on a doctrine which has 
long been held up as a peaceful in- 
fluence, a fact which is thoroughly in 


varnished picture of American imperial- 
ism, with the intent to show that the 
average American is not yet “ too proud 
to fight ”: 


In this study of the evolution of 
American imperialism, it has been 
sought to disclose the political doc- 
trines which gradually, step by step, 
led to an aggressive national expan- 
sion, and to show that between im- 
perialism, with all its dangers, and 
militarism there exists no essential 
connection. It has been attempted, 
without cynicism, to stress the fact 
that the American people have de- 
luded themselves into believing that, 
because they were not militaristic, 
they were not aggressive or militant 
in their dealings as a nation with the 
world. 


accord with the anomaly of Ameri- 
can national character; for the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, as shown by the history 
of its pronouncement, was nothing 
more nor less than an aggressive 
measure adroitly veiled in words of a 
pacific sound. 


It is not in a cynical spirit, nor 
through lack of patriotism, that I 
have endeavored to picture Ameri- 
cans as others see us, but in the sin- 
cere conviction that an appreciation 
of the defects of our national char- 
acter may aid us in overcoming those 
defects. 


Philosophy of Painting 


HE Philosophy of Painting,” by Dr. 
Ralcy Husted Bell, (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons,) which will appear this month, 


into play delicate problems of il- 
lusion which vastly complicate the 
process. The expedients of linear 
and aerial perspective become neces- 


is “a study of the development of art 
from pre-historic to modern times.” The 
author will explain in his preface that 
his purposes in writing the book were: 


sary. Following the third comes one 
which may be called the aesthetic di- 
mension. If this is not mastered, 
then the mastery of the three pri- 


First, to sketch the course and 
progress of the art in an easy per- 
spective; second, to assemble some 
scattered material which is interest- 
ing and convenient to have in small 
compass; third, to give some results 
of his own reasoning, and playfully, 
as it were, to fly the kite of specula- 
tion from more or less solid ground; 
fourth, to hit some absurdities which 
have long been shameless bores; 
fifth, to correlate some relationships 
which reveal a tendency strong 
enough to be called a spirit; and, 
sixth, to suggest some theories which 
may be proved or disproved by more 
competent students. 


In the course of his discussion he will 
give the following definition of the art 
of painting: 


The development of painting as an 
art appears to be of an order rigidly 
logical and climactic to a degree 
equaled only in mathematics. A 
representation of the relations of the 
first two dimensions proceeds pri- 
marily from accuracy of position and 
contour on a plane surface; then it 
passes through subtle processes in- 
volving emphasis until it extends to 
action or character. A representa- 
tion of the third dimension brings 


mary dimensions is only tentatively 
artistic in that it is barren of the 
ideals of art, although it may be rich 
in mechanical grace and attractive 
in its geometric perfection. 


Having assumed, for convenience 
of discourse, other than the three 
primary dimensions as necessary to 
the art of painting, it may be permis- 
sible to postulate emotional and 
purely intellectual dimensions. What 
seems to be overlapping, inter- 
weaving and blending of relations 
between all these different dimen- 
sions, possible to the technic of paint- 
ing, is really a climactic order, which 
in time may be reduced to a formula 
and denoted with symbols similarly 
to the writing of mathematical 
formulae. 


When the forms and colors of a 
painting bear to one another ordered 
relationships, an aesthetic element 
enters into the arrangement. When 
the arrangement is so ordered that 
the forms and colors combine into a 
whole while yet remaining distinct 
and in contrast, an added value is 
given to the pattern which usually 
enables it to address the emotion. 


Mere resemblance is not regarded 
as art, or, at least, when it is so 
regarded it is classified under the 
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most prosaic and monotonous forms 
of art. The paradoxical aspect of 
the matter is that intensified re- 
semblance—the very essence of re- 
semblance—is the most vital element 
in the higher and more poetic forms 
of painting. That is to say, resem- 
blance must be intensified with ac- 
cent and emphasis in order to express 
character and to reveal what is 
ordinarily called soul. 

The potential beauty of arrange- 
ment and pattern for pictorial com- 
position everywhere existent is the 
source from which artistic inspira- 
tion is drawn. And the sole means 


of drawing this inspiration is through 
the emotional and intellectual powers 
of the mind. The artistic representa- 
tions of space, and the filling of it 
with the harmonious relationships 
of color and form, of lines, masses, 
and tones, supported by arrangement, 
unified by pattern, and convincing 
in a resemblance which has been 
intensified by emphasis, all depend 
upon the mind, which must be 
able to see adequately, to feel sym- 
pathetically, and to execute effi- 
ciently. That is the art of painting 
in a nutshell—and without it paint- 
ing is no art. 


Revolution in Principles of Health 


IBBERT WINSLOW HILL, Pro- 
fessor of Public Health in Western 
University, will say in his book on 

“The New Public Health,” (Macmillan,) 
that the conceptions of health, public and 
private, held by our ancestors, and, until 
very lately, by ourselves, “ have under- 
gone gradual revision, not to say revolu- 
tion, in the last twenty years; changing 
most radically, perhaps, in the last ten.” 
Contrasting old principles with new, 
Professor Hill will say: 


The statement that there is a 
“New Public Health” may shock 
those who, although familiar with 
recent changes in scientific théught, 
yet have not fully realized what 
those changes mean; but the shock 
will be far greater to those who have 
not appreciated that changes were 
goingon. * * #* 

The old principles have merged 
gradually into the new, in keeping 
with the experiments, observations, 
and conclusions of many investiga- 
tors in many individual sciences re- 
lated to general public health. Within 
a public health circles, 
acteriology, clinical observation, 
and mathematics have furnished most 
of the reconstruction. The bacteriolo- 
gist, the epidemiologist, and the vital 
statistician, sometimes working to- 
gether, more often alone, in the dark 
and even at cross purposes, have 
nevertheless all reached the same 
point, and today each finds his co- 
workers beside him. Much of the 
work done has consisted in clearing 
away the fallacies built up by tradi- 
tion, but construction work has gone 
on also, and it is now possible to 
formulate the results. 

The essential change is this: The 


old public health was concerned with 
the environment; the new is con- 
cerned with the individual. The old 
sought the sources of infectious 
disease in the surroundings of man; 
the new finds them in man himself. 


The old public health sought these 
sources in the air, in the water, in 
the earth, in the climate and topog- 
raphy of localities, in the tempera- 
ture of soils at four and six feet deep, 
in the rise and fall of ground-waters; 
it failed because it sought them, 
very painstakingly and exhaustively, 
it is true, in every place and in every 
thing where they were not. 


The new public health seeks these 
sources—and ffinds them—among 
those infective persons (or animals) 
whose excreta or other constituents 
or body contents enter the bodies of 
other persons. 


The old public health failed to find 
the sources of infection; it also failed 
in most instances to find the routes 
of transmission. It is true that public 
water supplies were detected as at 
times transmitting infection; but 
milk was hardly suspected twenty 
years ago; flies, (and other insects,) 
suggested in 1887, were not seriously 
considered until the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war; mouth-spray and hands 
have been only recently recognized 
as important. On the other hand, 
dirty clothes, bad smells, damp cel- 
lars, leaky plumbing, dust, foul air, 
rank vegetation, swamps, stagnant 
pools, certain soils, smoke, garbage, 
manure, dead animals, in fact, every- 
thing physically, sensorially, aesthet- 
ically, or psychically objectionable, 
were lumped together as “ insani- 
tary ” without much distinction of 
“source” or “ route,” and were re- 
garded as a sort of general “cause 
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of disease” to be condemned wher- 
ever found, “for fear of epidemics.” 

It was taught that infectious 
diseases “generated” in the foul, 
ill-smelling, unventilated, sunless 
hovels of the slums. In the vogue 
of those days, “the slum-dwellers 
live like pigs, and thereby invoke 
the coming of smallpox, scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria.” 
When these diseases invaded the 
home of the well-to-do, where this 
explanation was not seemly, a pin- 
hole leak in some plumbing fixture 
accounted amply for diphtheria; rot- 
ten potatoes, forgotten in a dark 
corner of the cellar, for typhoid 


fever; scarlet fever was traced to a 
letter bearing “ scales ” from a friend 
who had the disease months before; 
smallpox to unpacking books used 
by a patient a quarter of a century 
previously; manure piles gave rise 
to cholera; and dampness to malaria, 
which was not recognized as trans- 
missible at all. Yellow fever origi- 
nated in impure water and was di- 
rectly transmitted from person to 
person—a typical example of intense 
direct contagion; tuberculosis was 
noninfectious and hereditary; bu- 
bonic plague was banished from the 
Egyptian Cairo “simply by improv- 
ing the ventilation of the city ” (!) 


“Keeping Physically Fit ” 


ILLIAM J. CRAINE, Instructor 
in Physical Education in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will say 

in the book, “ Keeping Physically Fit,” 


(Macmillan) : 


Would you, Mr. Busy Business or 
Professional Man, believe that you 
can gain and maintain physical effi- 
ciency by devoting but eight of the 
1,440 minutes of each day to simple 
common-sense physical exercise? 
Well, whether you believe it or not, 
I shall go on record for making such 
a claim. If you will meet me half 
way by following the instructions 
contained in this article, I shall by 
your own verdict at the end of one 
month prove my assertion. 


Who Needs Exercise? 


Every one, from the strongest 
athlete down to the bedridden in- 
valid, needs a certain amount of mus- 
cular exercise. If one can do no 
more than practice deep breathing, 
then he should do so in order to as- 
sist nature in regaining his health 
and strength. The man who needs 
physical training most is he whom I 
addressed in opening this article, he 
who in his daily vocation performs 
much mental work, uses the mental 
machine almost to the exclusion of 
the muscular—who should aim to se- 
cure a little muscular exercise every 
day. He who teaches in school, he 
who works in the bank, the office, or 
leans all day over the drawing board, 
will surely deteriorate physically and 
mentally if exercise is neglected per- 
sistently. One who keeps a high 
pressure of steam in his mental 
boiler and who fails to provide a 


safety valve in the form of exercise 
is in constant danger of becoming a 
victim of nervous prostration, sleep- 
lessness, indigestion, anaemia. He 
sees the world through blue glasses, 
contracts colds more frequently, and, 
on account of the faulty elimination 
of impurities which accumulate in 
the system, rheumatism and other 
ailments become manifest. On ac- 
count of vitiated air in the office the 
busy brain-worker is more subject 
to constitutional disease, such as 
tuberculosis and pneumonia, than the 
outdoor worker, and he needs exer- 
cise in order to combat the tendency 
and danger of these diseases. The 
man working in the mill, the shop, or 
the factory gets muscular exercise; 
but, as it is usually confined to a 
certain group of muscles, and often 
performed in a cramped, unnatural 
position, he consequently needs phy- 
sical training in order to strengthen 
and develop parts and to correct poor 
posture. 


In his preface Mr. Craine will say: 


In 1909 The Saturday Evening 
Post published an article on “ Fifteen 
Minutes Daily Invested for Health,” 
and in 1911 The Outlook printed a 
paper “ Investing for Health.” 

The commendatory letters, to- 
gether with those seeking advice and 
additional information, as a result of 
these two manuscripts, from all 
parts of the United States and many 
foreign countries, has impelled me to 
write a series of articles on “ Com- 
mon-sense Exercise for Every Mem- 
ber of the Household.” These, to- 
gether with an article. on physical 
fitness, were written and published in 
The Outlook. The chapter on “ Deep 
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Breathing ”’ was published in Life 
and Health. 

After the publication of these 
papers they were extensively en- 


larged and revised and are now in- 
cluded in this volume in order that 
they may have a wider circulation 
and more permanent form. 


Holders of Railroad Securities 


HE full title of this forthcoming 
book by Louis Heft of the New 
York Bar (Dutton) is descriptive 

of its contents: “Holders of Railroad 
Bonds and Notes: Their Rights and 
Remedies: Treating Particularly of the 
Receivership and the Reorganization of 
the Road, of the Foreclosure of the Mort- 
gage, and of the other Proceedings to 
Realize on the Security.” In discussing 
the values of a railroad security Mr. Heft 
will say: 

Generally speaking, a railroad se- 
curity may be said to have three 
values. It has a market value, the 
price at which it can be bought and 
sold (probably) in the market. It 
has an intrinsic value, depending 
upon the solvency of the issuing com- 
pany and the property or security 
behind it. It has a legal value, 
founded upon the rights and remedies 
its ownership confers to enforce its 
payment, and which entitles it by 
reason of its legal lien or standing 
to be paid out of certain property 
of the road or out of all its property, 
as the case may be, before other 
creditors or other classes of creditors 
receive anything. 


Of the third value, this passage indi- 
cates the scope of the book: 


The legal value of a railroad se- 
curity is the foundation of both its 
market and intrinsic values. For 
its legal rank as a security, its 
rights to priority in payment over 
the other indebtednesses of the com- 
pany, its form and negotiability, and 
such special rights and privileges 
that may be peculiar to that issue, 
affect its market value and enter 
materially into a consideration of 
its intrinsic value. 


While the railroad company is pay- 
ing interest regularly, and there is 
no apparent reason for concern, the 
legal rights and remedies that the 
security may carry with it are not 
given much thought. Then the price 
at which it may be bought or sold, 
and the ready market that it may 
have, are alone considered. But when 
the railroad company falls into in- 
solvency then the safety of the se- 
curity is thought of. And in the 
usual struggle among its creditors 
over its assets, those rights that 
enable the holders of its securities 
to obtain payment in full in prefer- 
ence to or priority over other credi- 
tors, or other classes of creditors, 
become of prime importance. It is 
this that constitutes the legal value 
of a railroad security, and upon 
which its market and intrinsic values 
depend. 


“The American College” 


ENRY HOLT & CO. will issue this 
month a volume on “The Amer- 
ican College,” comprising papers 

read by college Presidents and Directors 
at the centenary celebration of Allegheny 
College. President William H. Crawford 
of that institution will say in the intro- 
duction: 


One of the noticeable and signifi- 
cant things about the conference was 
the strength and virility of the utter- 
ances. There was no attempt to 
coverup. On the contrary, there was 
a straightforward and open facing 


of the facts, with an appeal almost 
prophetic for the things which make 
for life and character. Here is a 
sample from the paper of President 
Meiklejohn: “ So far as we can bring 
it about the young people of our 
generation shall know themselves, 
shall know their fellows, shall think 
their way into the common life of 
their people, and by their thought 
shall illumine and direct it. If we 
are not pledged to that, then we have 
deserted the old standard; we are 
apostates from the faith. * * * We 
pledge ourselves to a study of the 
universal things in human life, the 
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things that make us men as well as 
ministers and tradesmen. We pledge 
ourselves forever to a study of hu- 
man living in order that living may 
be better done. We have not yet for- 
gotten that fundamentally the proper 
study of mankind is Man.” A fitting 
paragraph to put alongside this is from 
the closing part of President Finley’s 
- paper: “ If this multiple college is to 
be merely or chiefly a place of disci- 
pline, then its tasks might better be 
given over to the high schools, to the 
gumnasia. If it is to be a place of 
special preparation for life, then it 
would better give way to the profes- 
sional, the technical school, the uni- 
versity. If it is to be a place merely 
through which to attain, in an agree- 
able way, social position and conven- 
tional culture, to take part in con- 
tests of bodily strength and skill, or 
to enjoy only the companionships and 
friendship of living, (that is, if it is 
to be a great college, country or city, 


club,) it is perhaps hardly worth pre- 
serving as an American institution. 
But if it is to be for the many, (what 
it has been, thank God, for the few,) 
if it is to be for all the fit, a place of 
understanding, of rebirth, of enter- 
ing the race mind, then is the college 
which I see in prospect the most pre- 
cious of all our educational posses- 
sions.” 


The above quotations are included 
in this introduction with a twofold 
purpose: First, to indicate the gen- 
eral scope and spirit of the papers 
presented; and, second, to whet the 
appetite of the reader for what fol- 
lows. If the atmosphere which per- 
vaded the conference shall pervade, 
even in some small measure, the 
printed page, it is confidently be- 
lieved that this volume will be re- 
garded as a real and valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the Amer- 
ican college. 


Ellen Glasgow’s Next Novel 


IFE AND GABRIELLA,” by Ellen 


impossible to to keep a roof over their 


Glasgow, (Doubleday, Page & Co.,) heads. 


Darting past her in a flash, he 
bounded gaily up the staircase, while 
Gabriella stood facing O’Hara, who 
had risen and thrown his cigar away 
at her entrance. * * 


will lay its scene in Richmond, Va., 
and in New York. It deals with the life 
and vicissitudes of the daughter of a 
Southern family. 


In the middle nineties, before so- 
cial life in Richmond became both 
complicated and expensive, it was 
still possible for a girl in Gabriella’s 
position—provided, of course, she 
came of “ good family ”—to sew all 
day over the plain sewing of her rela- 
tives, and in the evening to reign as 
the acknowledged belle of a ball. 
“ Society,” it is true, did not reach 
any longer, except in the historic 
sense, to Hill Street; but the inhabi- 
tants of Hill Street, if they were 
young and energetic, not infrequent- 
ly made triumphant excursions into 
“society.” Though Gabriella was 
poor and sewed for a living, she had 
been, from the day she left school, 
one of the most popular girls in 
town. To be sure, she was neither 
so pretty as Florrie Spencer nor so 
clever as Julia Caperton, but, in the 
words of Julia’s brother Algernon, 
she was “the sort you could count 
on.” Even in her childhood it had 
become the habit of those about her 
to count on Gabriella Mary. With- 
out Gabriella Mary, her mother was 
fond of saying, it would have been 


“Mr. O’Hara,” she began firmly, 
with her hand still on the door, “I 
wish you would not take my son 
away from me.’ 


He did not lower his gaze, and 
she saw, after an instant in which he 
appeared merely surprised, a look of 
sincere amusement, of smiling toler- 
ance, creep into his expressive eyes. 
Within four walls, in his light Sum- 
mer clothes, with the gauzy drift of 
tobacco smoke over his head, he 
looked larger and more irrepressibly 
energetic than he had done out of 
doors. * * * At this he laughed 
outright, with a boyish zest which 
dispelled the oppressive formality of 
her manner. He was completely at 
his ease again, and while he ran his 
hand impatiently through his hair, 
he answered frankly: 

“Well, you see, when it comes to 
that, I didn’t take any sudden fancy, 
as you call it—I didn’t take any 
fancy at all—it was the other way 
about. The boy is a nice boy, a bully 
good boy, anybody can see that—and 
I like boys, that’s all. When he be- 
gan trotting round after me, we got 
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to be chums in a way, but it would 
have been the same with any other 
boy who had come to the house—es- 
pecially,” he added with a clean blow 


given straight from the shoulder, 
“if he’d been a decent chap that a 
parcel of women were making into a 
muff,” 


Joseph Conrad’s New Book 


ITHIN THE TIDES,” by Joseph 
Conrad, (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.,) consists of four short 
stories, whose titles are “The Planter 
of Malata,” “The Partner,” “The Inn 
of the Two Witches,” and “ Because 
of the Dollars.” “The Planter of Ma- 
lata,” from which the following extracts 
are taken, fills nearly half the volume. 
Its action takes place in an English 
colonial city in the Southern Hemisphere 
and on a near-by small island where a 
man who had formerly been a famous 
explorer has started a silk plantation. 
Thither come from London a famous 
philosopher and his daughter searching 
for her one-time fiancé who had dropped 
out of knowledge. 


They had been feasting a poet 
from the bush, the latest discovery 
of the Editor. Such discoveries were 
the business, the vocation, the pride 
and delight of the only apostle of 
letters in the hemisphere, the soli- 
tary patron of culture, the Slave of 
the Lamp—as he subscribed himself 
at the bottom of the weekly literary 
page of his paper. He had had no 
difficulty in persuading the virtuous 
Willie (who had festive instincts) to 
help in the good work, and now they 
had left the poet lying asleep on the 
hearthrug of the editorial room and 
had rushed wildly to the Dunster 
mansion. The Editor had another 
discovery to announce. Swaying a 
little where he stood, he opened his 
mouth very wide to shout the one 
word “ Found!” Behind him Willie 
flung both his hands above his head 
and let them fall dramatically. Re- 
nouard saw the four white-headed 
people at the end of the terrace rise 
all together from their chairs with 
an effect of sudden panic. 

“T tell you—he—is—found,” the 
patron of letters shouted emphati- 
cally. 

“ What is this!” exclaimed Renouard 
in a choked voice. Miss Moorsom 
seized his wrist suddenly, and at 


that contact fire ran through all his 
veins, a hot stillness descended upon 
him in which he heard the blood—or 
the fire—beating in hisears. * * * 
“ He’s the very man we want,” con- 
tinued the Editor. “ Excuse my ex- 
citement. You are the very man, 
Renouard. Didn’t you tell me your 
assistant called himself Walter? 
Yes? Thought so. But here’s that 
old woman—the butler’s wife—listen 
to this. She writes: All I can tell 
you is that my poor husband directed 
his letters to the name of H. Walter.” 


* * % * ne * 


Near by the topmost pinnacle of 
Malata, resembling the top of a 
buried tower, rose a rock, weather- 
worn, gray, weary of watching the 
monotonous centuries of the Pacific. 
Renouard leaned his_ shoulders 
against it. Felicia Moorsom faced 
him suddenly, her splendid black eyes 
full on his face as though she had 
made up her mind at last to destroy 
his wits once and for all. Dazzled, 
he lowered his eyelids slowly. 

“Mr. Renouard! There is some- 
thing strange in all this. Tell me 
where he is?” 

He answered deliberately: 


“On the other side of this rock. 
I buried him there myself.” 


She pressed her hands to her 
breast, struggled for her breath for 
amoment. * * * 


Her vengeful aspect, her poignant 
cries left him as unmoved as the 
weary rock against which he leaned. 
He only raised his eyelids to look at 
her and lowered them slowly. Noth- 
ingmore. Itsilenced her. And, as if 
ashamed, she made a gesture with 
her hand, putting away from her 
that thought. He spoke, quietly 
ironic at first. 


“Ha! the legendary Renouard of 
sensitive idiots—the ruthless adven- 
turer—the ogre with a future. That 
was a parrot cry, Miss Moorsom. I 
don’t think that the greatest fool of 
them all ever dared to hint such a 
stupid thing of me that I killed men 
for nothing.” 





Margaret Turnbull’s “Handle With Care” 


ANDLE WITH CARE,” by Mar- 
garet Turnbull, (Harper,) will tell 
the story of a young woman who 

is assistant to a physician in a psycho- 
logical laboratory devoted to the treat- 
ment of nervous diseases and consequent 
moral and mental ailments, and of their 
experiment upon a young man whom 
they hope to rescue from wild ways. The 
action takes place in New York and New 
Jersey. 


“T shall not know any one here,” 
Janet thought to herself. “I'll have 
my books, my work, and my kind 
neighbors, and that will be enough. 
I’ll rest and get back my strength, 
and meantime—I shall know nobody.” 

Of course, this was an impossibil- 
ity, and so Janet speedily found. 
She might retire into her shell as 
much as_ she liked, but Covered 
Bridge meant to know her and all 
about her, and Covered Bridge, like 
all other human institutions, was 
stronger than the individual. 

So while Janet taught herself to 
cook, (she had only experimented 
before and for “fun,” and “fun” 
had generally meant “ fudge,’’) 
worked a little, and rested a lot, 
read and walked. Covered Bridge 
was watching keenly and making 
notes. 

On the whole the verdict was 
favorable. Janet was well spoken of 
and well liked by that part of Cov- 
ered Bridge with whom she bought 
and sold. 

“She keeps herself to herself,” 
was the general verdict, “but she 


ain’t so proud, and she ain’t as queer 
as them artists generally. She don’t 
spend much, being a lone woman, 
but what she buys “she pays for, and 
living where she does Mis’ embury 
"11 look after her.” * 

Janet had paused ‘iaeniitin on 
the threshold. Now that she felt his 
steady, contemptuous look of enmity, 
she came resolutely forward and 
stood opposite him. “I know it. Yet 
I came.” 

“Why? ” thundered Steve. 

“To keep you from breaking your 
word,” said Janet. “I could stand— 
anything—but that. So I came, and, 
if you want it—I have the key.” 

She could hear both Herman and 
his mother at the door huddled to- 
gether, draw their breath in terror, 
but she neither moved nor flinched, 
keeping her eyes fastened on Steve, 
while through her slender body ran 
shivers of deadly fear. 

“T said I would ask for it when I 
wanted it.” 

“T know,” the girl replied, stead- 
ily, “but I judged from what I was 
told that you weren’t in a state to— 
come for it, so I came that you might 
not sink too low and break your word 
as well as—” 

“ Drink,” finished Steve. 

And now there was a long silence, 
in which they eyed each other keenly, 
like deadly enemies; and in that 
silence Mother Dietz pushed her big 
son over the door-sill, and followed 
herself, softly closing the door be- 
hind her, and, still holding the door- 
knob, crouched in the dim passage- 
way, ready to fly in at a word from 
Janet. 


A Novel by Rupert Hughes 


(Harper,) will deal with the com- 
plications which life brings to the 
modern woman who wishes to follow her 
individual career and at the same time 
does not wish to give up her career as 


(ace WINGS,” by Rupert Hughes, 


woman and wife. The heroine is an 
actress who loves and marries, to find 
that her husband resents and is jealous 
of her life on the stage. 

It was Sheila Kemble’s destiny to 


pass like a magnet through a world 
largely composed of iron filings, 


though it was her destiny also to 
meet a number of silver churns on 
whom her powers exerted no drag 
whatever. Her father had been 
greatly troubled by her growth 
through the various stages of her 
personality. He had noted with pain 
that she had a company smile that 
was not the smile that illumined her 
face when she was simply happy. 
He had begun a course of education. 
He kept taking her down a peg or 
two, mimicking her, satirizing her. 
Her mother protested. 

“Let the child alone. It will wear 
off. She has to go through it, but 
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she’ll molt and take on a new set of 
feathers in due time.” 

“She’s got to,” Kemble groaned. 
“T’d rather have her deformed than 
affected. If she’s going to be con- 
scious of something, let her be con- 
scious of her faults.” * 

All this time Bert Winfield had 
grown angrier and angrier. Bear- 
baiting was one thing; but dove- 
baiting was too cowardly even for 
mob action, too unfair even for a 
night of sports, unpardonable even 
in Freshmen. He was thrilled with 
a chivalrous impulse to rush to the 
defense of Sheila, whose angry 
beauty had inflamed him further. 
* * * Fellow seniors in the box 
caught at his coattails, but he 
wrenched loose and, putting a foot 
over the rail, stepped to the apron of 
the stage. In his struggle he lost his 
eyeglasses. They fell into the foot- 
light trough, and he was _ nearly 
blind. 

Sheila, who stood close at hand, 
recoiled in panic at the sight of 
this unheard-of intrusion. The ram- 
part of the footlights had always 
stood as a barrier between Sheila 
and the audience, an impassable par- 
apet. Tonight she saw it over- 
passed, and she watched the invader 
with much the same horror that a 
nun would experience at seeing a 
soldier enter a convent window. 


Winfield advanced with hesitant 
valor and frowned fiercely at the 
dazzling glare that beat upward 
from the footlights. 

He was recognized at once as the 
famous stroke-oar of the crew that 
had defeated the historic rivals of 
Grantham University. He was 
hailed with tempest. * * * From 
the wings the big actor who had 
played the taxicab driver dashed 
forward with a roar of anger and let 
drive at Winfield’s face. Winfield 
heard the onset, turned, and saw the 
fist coming. There was no time to 
explain his chivalric motive. He 
ducked his head and escaped the fist, 
but the actor’s impetus caught him 
off his balance and hustled him on 
backward till one foot slid down 
among the footlights. Three electric 
bulbs were smashed as he went over- 
board into the orchestra. 

He almost broke the backs of 
two unprepared viola players, but 
they eased his fall. He caromed 
off their shoulder blades into the 
multifarious instruments of the 

‘man in the tin shop.” One of his 
feet burst the bass drum with a 
mighty plop; the other sent a cym- 
bal clanging. His clutching hands 
set up a riot of “effects,” and he 
lay on the floor in a ruin of orches- 
tral noises and a tornado of din 
from the audience. 


Jack London’s Novel 


HE LITTLE LADY OF THE BIG 
HOUSE,” by Jack London, (Mac- 
millan,) with all its action taking 

place upon a huge ranch in California, 
contains many realistic pictures of 
scenes and activities upon the ranch. 
The master of the estate is a capable, 
energetic man of middle age, and his 
wife is a charming woman whose heart 
gets entangled in love for another man. 
The story develops the situation and 
pictures the efforts of husband and wife 
to solve the problem. 

Laughter lurked in the mouth 
corners and eye corners, and there 
were cheek lines about the mouth 
that would seem to have been formed 
by laughter. Equally strong, how- 
ever, every line of the face that 
meant blended things carried a notice 
of surety. Dick Forrest was sure— 
sure, when his hand reached out for 
any object on his desk, that the 


hand would straightly attain the ob- 
ject without a fumble or a miss of 
a fraction of an inch; sure, when 
his brain leaped the high places of 
the hog cholera text, that it was 
not missing a point; sure, from his 
balanced body in the revolving desk 
chair to the balanced back-head of 
him; sure, in heart and brain, of life 
and work, of all he possessed, and 
of himself. 


He had reason to be sure. Body, 
brain, and career were long proved 
sure. A rich man’s son, he had not 
played ducks and drakes with his 
father’s money. City born and 
reared, he had gone back to the land 
and made such a success as to put 
his name on the lips of breeders 
wherever breecers met and talked. 
He was the owner, without in- 
cumbrance, of 250,000 acres of land 
—land that varied in value from 
$1,000 an acre to $100, that varied 
from $100 to 10 cents an acre, and 
that, in stretches, was not worth a 
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penny an acre. The improvements 
on that quarter of a million acres, 
from drain-tiled meadows to dredge- 
drained tule swamps, from good 
roads to developed water rights, from 
farm buildings to the Big House 
itself, constituted a sum gaspingly 
ungraspable to the countryside. 
* * * * * *K 


“Can’t you understand?” she 
asked. “That I don’t understand? 
You see, I am a woman. I have never 
sown any wild oats. And now that 
all this has happened, I don’t know 
what to make of it. Shaw and the 
rest must be right. Women are hunt- 
ing animals. You are both big game. 
I can’t help it. It is a challenge to 
me. And I find I am a puzzle to 
myself. All my concepts have been 
toppled over by my conduct. I want 
you. I want Evan. I want both of 
you. It is not amorous adventure, 
oh, believe me. And if by any chance 
it is, and I do not know it—no, it 
isn’t, I know it isn’t.” 

“Then it is love.” 

“ But I do love you, Red Cloud.” 


“ And you say you love him. You 
can’t love both of us.” 

“But I can. I do. I do love both 
of you. Oh, I am straight. I shall 
be straight. I must work this out. 
I thought you might help me. That 
is why I came to you this morning. 
There must be some solution.” 

She looked at him appealingly as 
he answered, “ It is one or the other, 
Evan or me. I cannot imagine any 
other solution.” 

“ That’s what he says. But I can’t 
bring myself to it. He was for com- 
ing straight to you. I would not per- 
mit him. He has wanted to go, but 
I held him here, hard as it was on 
both of you, in order to have you 
together, to compare you two, to 
weigh you in my heart. And I get 
nowhere. I want you both. I can’t 
give either of you up.” 

“ Unfortunately, as you see,” Dick 
began, a slight twinkle in his eyes, 
“while you may be polyandrously 
inclined, we stupid male men cannot 
reconcile ourselves to such a situa- 
tion.” 


Novel by Richard A. Maher 


HE SHEPHERD OF THE NORTH,” 
by Richard A. Maher, (Macmillan,) 
will lay its scenes mainly in the 

Adirondack Mountains, and will appeal 
especially to those of the Roman Catholic 
religion. The “ Shepherd of the North ” 
is a Catholic Bishop and the story is con- 
cerned with his interest in two young 
people of that region and in the affairs 
of the community. 


At the head of the couch knelt a 
young girl, her arm supporting the 
man’s head and shoulder, her wildly 
tossed hair falling down across his 
chest. 

She was speaking to the man in a 
voice low and even, but so tense that 
her whole slim body seemed to vi- 
brate with every word. It was as 
though her very soul came to the por- 
tals of her lips and shouted its mes- 
sage to the man. The power of her 
voice, the breathless, compelling 
strength of her soul need seemed to 
hold everything between heaven and 
earth, as she pleaded to the man. 
The Bishop stood spellbound. 

“Come back, Daddy Tom! Come 
back, My Father!” she was saying 
over and over. ‘“‘ Come back, come 
back, Daddy Tom! It’s not true! 
God doesn’t want you. He doesn’t 


want to take you from Ruth! How 
could He! It’s not never true! A 
tree couldn’t kill my Daddy Tom! 
Never, never! Why, he’s felled 
whole slopes of trees! Come back, 
Daddy Tom! Come back!” 

For a time which he could not 
measure the Bishop stood listening to 
the pleading of the girl’s voice. But 
in reality he was not listening to the 
sound. The girl was not merely 
speaking. She was fighting bitterly 
with death. She was calling all the 
forces of love and life to aid her in 
her struggle. She was following the 
soul of her loved one down to the 
very door of death. She would pull 
him back out of the very clutches of 
the unknown. 

Suddenly the a from below 
ceased. Those who had been watch- 
ing the most distant of the two wings 
creeping around them saw these men 
halt and slowly begin to gather back 
together. What was it? Were they 
going to rush at last? Here would be 
a fight in earnest! 

But the soldiers, still keeping 
their spread formation, merely 
walked back in their tracks until they 
were entirely out of range. It must 
be a ruse of some sort. The hill men 
stuck to their shelter, puzzled, but 
determined not to be drawn out. 

Jeffrey Whiting, watching near the 
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middle of the line, saw an old man 
walking, barehead, up over the lines 
of half-burned ties and twisted rails. 
That white head with the high, wide 
brow, the slightly stooping, spare 
shoulders, the long swinging walk— 
that was the Bishop of Alden! 

Jeffrey Whiting dropped his gun 
and, yelling to the men on either side 
to stay where they were, jumped 
down into the roadbed and ran to 
meet the Bishop. 


. “ Are any men killed? ” the Bishop 
asked before Jeffrey had time to 
speak as they met. 

“Old Erskine Beasley was shot 
through the chest—we don’t know 
how bad it is,” said Jeffrey, stopping 
short. “ Ten other men are wound- 
ed. I don’t think any of them are 
bad.” 

“Call in your men,” said the 
Bishop briefly. ‘The soldiers are 
going back.” * * * 


Additional Forthcoming Books 


Marie Van Vorst’s “ War Letters of an 
American Woman” is to be issued this 
month by the John Lane Company. They 
are letters addressed to personal friends, 
chiefly from London and Paris, and de- 
scriptive of the changed life of the Brit- 
ish and French Nations since the war be- 
gan. They are inscribed to Comte Henry 
Dadvisard, who fell on one of the battle- 
fields of France. 

* * % 


Little essays and dialogues adumbrat- 
ing the great war, by Anatole France, 
(John Lane,) are to be published in 
translation by Alfred Allinson, together 
with the original French text, under the 
collective title of “‘ The Path of Glory.” 

* * * 

“Germany of Today,” by George Stu- 
art Fullerton, Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University, is the result of 
“ten months’ close observation of war 
conditions and over thirty years’ famil- 
iarity with the nation.” The author 
claims to have maintained the “ critical 
eye of the outsider.” It is to come from 
the Bobbs-Merrill press. 

John Macy’s treatment of “ Socialism 
in America ” is to appear this month in 
the American Books Series of Doubleday. 
The book will be an “informal sketch of 
the Socialist movement intended for 


readers who know little about the sub- 

ject,” and is “not a come-to-Socialism 

tract designed to convert non-Socialists.” 
* * * 

Modern efficiency methods will be ana- 
lyzed and applied in “ The Creation of 
Wealth,” (Bobbs-Merrill,) by J. H. Lock- 
wood. 

* * * 


“Principles of Labor Legislation,” by 
Professor John R. Commons of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and John B. An- 
drews of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation and the Interna- 
tional Association on Unemployment, is 
to be issued this month by Harper’s. 

* * * 


Macmillan will publish this month W. 
B. Munro’s “ Principles and Methods of 
Municipal Administration,” which covers 
all sides of city planning and govern- 
ment. ; 

* % * 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons has in press 
“ West Point in Our Next War,” by Max- 
well Van Zandt Woodhull, A. M., late 
Lieutenant Colonel and Assistant Adju- 
tant General, Fifteenth Army Corps and 
Army of the Tennessee, and Brevet Brig- 
adier General of the United States Vol- 
unteers. It aims to set forth the “ only 
way to create and to maintain an 
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AUTOMOBILES 
Cc. N. S.—Will you please tell me 

when the automobile was first intro- 

duced as an article of commerce in 

this country? And from where did 

it come? I understand that our 

manufacturers were not the first. 
THE most important early labors on the 

motor vehicle were those of an Eng- 
lishman, Walter Hancock, who worked 
from 1824 to 1836 on experiments to de- 
velop steam vehicles. With the disap- 
pearance of these in 1836 the continued 
effort of developing the automobile prac- 
tically ceased until 1884, although what 
may be called a “second period” of de- 
velopment came about 1860. The modern 
period began in 1884 with Gottlieb Daim- 
ler’s gas engine; other important steps 
were those taken by Carl Benz in 1886 
and M. Leon Serpollet in 1889. 


A NOTED EXPLORER 


A. J. O.—Kindly give me some in- 
formation concerning Captain Rob- 
ert Bartlett, the explorer, including 
who he is and where he lives in this 
country. 

ROBERT A. BARTLETT was born at 

Brigus, Newfoundland, Aug. 15, 1875, 
the son of William James and Mary J. 
Leamon Bartlett. He was educated at the 
Brigus High School and the Methodist 


College at St. John’s, Newfoundland. He. 


passed the examination for “ Master of 
British Ships ” in Halifax in 1905. His ex- 
plorations began when he wintered with 
Robert E. Peary at Cape d’Urville, 
Kane Basin, 1897-8. He was on a hunt- 
ing expedition in the Hudson Strait and 
Bay, 1901; was Captain of a sealer off 
the Newfoundland coast, 1901-5; com- 
manded the Roosevelt in 1905, and took 
part in Peary’s expedition to the pole, 
reaching the eighty-eighth parallel; he 
commanded a ship on a private hunting 
expedition to Kane Basin in 1910. He 
has been awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal of the National Geographic So- 


ciety, 1909; the Hudson-Fulton Silver 
Medal, 1909; the silver medal of the Eng- 
lish Geographical Society, 1910; the Kane 
Medal of the Philadelphia Geographical 
Society, 1910, and the silver medal of the 
Italian Geographical Society, 1910. His 
home is at Brigus, Newfoundland, but 
he is a member of the City Club of 
Boston. 


THEOSOPHY 
G. S. A— Will you kindly tell me a 

little about Mme. Blavatsky, Annie 

Besant, and theosophy? 
WHAT is called theosophy at present is 

a modern growth, but it claims ele- 
ments which have long been known in 
various religious cults and beliefs, in 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, Pythagorean- 
ism, the Greek mysteries, the Isis wor- 
ship of the Roman Empire, and the 
Eclectic philosophies which sprang up 
about the Christian Era in Egypt, Sy- 
ria, Greece, and Rome, and particularly 
in Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. Mme. 
H. P. Blavatsky was the founder of 
what we know as theosophy; she had 
traveled to Russia, penetrated beyond 
the borders of Tibet, and claimed to 
have received “adept” instructions in 
India. She came to New York in 1873, 
and in 1875 founded, together with 
Colonel H. S. Olcott and W. Q. Judge, 
the Theosophical Society, an interna- 
tional organization, of which the head- 
quarters are at Adyar, India. The an- 
nounced objects of the society are to 
“unite humanity in a universal brother- 
hood, to show the essential unison 
of religion, and to develop the latent 
spiritual powers of mankind.” Mme. 
Blavatsky claimed intimate knowledge 
of various Eastern “occult” secrets. 
Mme. Blavatsky died in 1891. A 
breach occured in the management in 
the United States, and the theosophical 
“movement” in this country has been 
“ split.” Mrs. Besant is now President 
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of the International Theosophical Society. 
She has also been prominent in labor 
and socialist movements in former years, 
and has been a member of the London 
School Board, (to which she refused 
re-election in 1890.) She did not join 
the Theosophical Society until 1889, and 
has been its President since 1907. She 
has founded a school and a college in 
Benares. 


ROLLER SKATING 

L. G.—Please give me some data 

on roller skating. 
THE earliest roller skate was patented 

by a Frenchman in 1819. About 1864 
the craze for roller skating made its 
first appearance in England; in 1866 the 
“rinking ” fever broke out in Australia, 
and thence proceeded back to England, 
and then to the United States. There 
has been an “intermittent fever” ever 
since, breaking out at intervals into the 
roller-skating fad. The latest one, up to 
the outbreak of the present “ attack,” 
was in 1884 and 1885. There are, of 
course, various kinds of roller-skating 
races and championship tourneys. The 
roller skate is put to a practical use in 
the speedier delivery of messages, par- 
cels, &e. 


THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE 


H. B. S.—It seems to me that 
there must be annually an apprecia- 
ble increase in the depth of the ice 
shield which covers the antarctic 
continent due to its great cold and 
elevation. Is it not possible that the 
continuous pressure increase on that 
part of the earth’s surface is re- 
sponsible for the alteration in point- 
ing of the earth’s axis, which, I be- 
lieve, has never been satisfactorily 
explained? Will you tell me 
whether astronomers figure that 
there is an annual increase in the 
depth of the ice, and whether they 
believe it influences the pointing of 
the earth’s axis? 


THE latitude of any given station is 


not fixed but undergoes two well- 
marked variations, one of which has a 
period equal to a year, and is undoubt- 
edly due to the change of load in the 
ice packs in the polar regions. This 
annual variation is a revolution of the 
pole in an ellipse about thirty feet long. 
There is no evidence, so far as astron- 
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omers at present know, which shows 
that there is any secular change of lati- 
tude. 
INDIAN TRIBES 
I. C. E. S—Is it possible for a 

white man to join Indian tribes, and 

how is it done? 
WHITE men may join the Indian tribes 

either by intermarriage or by definite 
adoption. White men have so joined the 
Indians in considerable numbers in the 
past, oftener by intermarriage than by 
adoption into the tribe. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 
C. de S.—What are the “ terri- 
tories ” of the United States at pres- 
ent? In what States have women 
full suffrage rights? 
THE “ territories ” of the United States 
are Alaska and Hawaii. The District 
of Columbia, the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is also listed as a Federal 
“territory.” Women vote for all offices 
in the States of Kansas, Arizona, Oregon, 
California, Washinvtton, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Wyo- 
ming, and in Illinois for all offices not 
created by the State Constitution. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 
Mrs. D. A. M.—I should like infor- 
mation about the “Five Nations of 
Indians ” and how they are governed 
in Indian Territory, and the progress 
of education and Christianity among 
Indians generally. 
THE “Five Civilized Tribes,” whose 
original domain was formerly known 
as Indian Territory, comprise the Chero- 
kee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Semi- 
nole Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma. Their 
total number of enrolled members and 
freedmen is 101,209. Of the total area 
of land embraced within the tribes’ do- 
main there were allotted to members 
15,794,400 acres. On sales the total de- 
posited to the credit of the Five Tribes 
July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1914, was $17,- 
099,826, and there is yet due and draw- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. the sum of 
$5,623,950. The tribal form of govern- 
ment of the Cherokee Tribe was prac- 
tically abolished at the close of the fis- 
cal year June 30, 1914. Pursuant to pre- 
vious acts of Congress applicable to all 
the tribes, the Choctaw, the Chickasaw, 
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and Seminole Tribes have been deprived 
of their legislative and judicial functions, 
retaining only a corps of executive of- 
ficers for the transaction of business 
matters. In the Creek Nation the only 
work of importance looking to the ulti- 
mate disposition of tribal affairs is the 
equalization of Creek allotments. Of 
the total enrolled population of the Five 
Tribes the restricted class numbers 36,- 
957. By the latest available figures the 
total number of Indians who have pro- 
fessed Christianity is 85,302; the number 
in 1912 was 69,529. There are 583 
churches among the Indians now, as 
compared with 513 in 1912. The latest 
figures show 27,775 Indian children in 
Government schools and 4,829 in mission 
schools. The average school attendance 
in 1914 was 26,127; in 1912, 26,281; in 
1900, 21,568; in 1890, 12,323. The num- 
ber of schools in 1914 was 399; 1912, 412; 
1900, 307; 1890, 246. 


JULIA MARLOWE 


C. R. G.—Has Julia Marlowe re- 
covered her health? Is she playing 
at present? Please give any infor- 
mation you can. 

JULIA MARLOWE, who is Mrs. E. H. 

Sothern, has been absent from the 

stage for more than a year, save for a 
benefit performance and a public reading 
or so. When she withdrew from the 
joint starring tour with Mr. Sothern it 
was reported that her health had suf- 
fered seriously. Thereafter there were 
rumors that she would have to give up 
the stage, and these were formally con- 
firmed last Summer, when Mr. Sothern 
announced from their home in Connec- 
ticut that she would be unable to play 
again. Miss Marlowe has been in the 
theatre this season, but she was on the 
audience’s side of the footlights. 


CIVIL WAR STATISTICS 

H. R.—Will you kindly tell me the 
number of individual soldiers recruit- 
ed by the North, and the number re- 
cruited by the South, and the popula- 
tion of each side during the civil 
war? What I want to get at is the 
percentage of fighters to the popula- 
tion. 


THE free white population of the North 
by the census of 1860 was 18,791,159; 
the total aggregate of enlistments in the 


Northern armies was 2,778,304. The 
free white population of the South by 
the same census was 8,182,684; the num- 
ber of recruits was, according to count, 
something more than 700,000; with the 
addition of various uncounted branches 
of the service, it is estimated that the 
Southern armies amounted to slightly 
more than 1,000,000. Both sides resort- 
ed to conscription early in the war; the 
Southern act calling all able-bodied white 
males to the service of the Confederacy 
was passed April 16, 1862, the Northern 
Conscription act in March, 1863; the 
first Northern draft was proclaimed in 
August, 1862. Of the ratio between male 
population and fighting strength in the 
South, George Cary Eggleston in his 
“History of the Confederate War,” says: 
“The Confederate armies included prac- 
tically every white man in the South 
who was able to bear arms. There was 
in effect a levy en masse, including the 
entire white male population from early 
boyhood to old age.” 


NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 
B. F. B.—wWill you kindly say 
whether there is a holiday in the 
United States that is universally ob- 
served ? 
THE United States has no “ national 
holiday,” but all the States observe 
Washington’s Birthday, July 4, Labor 
Day, Christmas Day, and (although it 
is not a statutory holiday in every State) 
Thanksgiving Day. 


HISTORY 


J. C.—What is the earliest written 
history, and what is its source? 
From what sources are the Old and 
New Testaments derived? Are they 
considered the first evidence of 
known history? 
THE first writer who is definitely ac- 

knowledged as a historian was the 
Greek Herodotus, who wrote in the 
fifth century -B. C. The very earliest 
of ancient records, sacred and secular, 
are merely lists and tables of ruling 
dynasties, and the next step toward 
the development of the continuous nar- 
rative which we know as “history” is 
in the expansion of such lists to include 
events. The most notable early exam- 
ples of these “historial records” are 
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the Old Testament Books of Kings and 
Samuel, which date back to the sev- 
enth century B. C., and the Book of 
Chronicles, which, though equally nota- 
ble, was compiled three centuries later. 
Ancient Egypt has similar records, and 
there are notable early fragments of 
Japanese and Chinese chronicle. The 
first actual written narrative “ history,” 
however, is Greek. The Old Testament, 
as stated, goes back to extremely early 
Jewish records. The New Testament, 
which was written in Greek, is, of 
course, much later; much history had 
been written before the beginning of 
the Christian Era. 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
G. C. T.—I should like to have 
some information about the Boy 
Scouts of America. Have they a 
national organization, or are they 
merely local organizations without 
central direction? Who can be men- 
tioned as a leading representative 
of the movement in the United 
tates ? 
THE Boy Scouts of America is a na- 
tional organization, incorporated Feb. 
8, 1910. President Wilson is Honorary 
President of the organization, and Mr. 
Taft and Colonel Roosevelt are Honor- 
ary Vice Presidents. The Boy Scouts 
of America has _ national officers, 
headquarters, Executive Board, and 
National Council, and the local councils 
are organized with charters from the 
national organization. The Scout Mas- 
ter is the adult leader in the commu- 
nity of the Scout troop; the boys them- 
selves are locally organized in patrols 
and troops. Eight boys make up a pa- 
trol and three patrols a troop. There 
are about 700 local councils in as many 
cities in the United States, and under 
each there are from five to one hundred 
and fifty Scout Masters, each in charge 
of a troop. Work has been started to 
some extent in practically every city 
in the country with a population of 
4,000 or over; there are about 300,000 
boys and upward of 6,000 Scout Mas- 
ters registered in the national organ- 
ization. 
try is Ernest Thompson Seton of 
Greenwich, Conn.; the National Scout 
Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard of 


The Chief Scout in this coun-. 
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Flushing, N. Y.; the national head- 
quarters are at 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Detailed questions may, of 
course, be asked of the national office. 


‘COPPERHEADS ” 


R. F. H.—What were the policies 
of the faction known as “ Copper- 
heads ”? 
COPPERHEADS ” was the name given 

during the civil war to Northerners 
who, “deeming it impossible to con- 
quer the Confederacy, were earnestly 
in favor of peace, and, therefore, opposed 
to the war plans of the President and 
Congress,” although they were not neces- 
sarily advocates of the Southern cause. 
In 1863 in the Western States “ Copper- 
head” and “Democrat” were almost 
synonymous terms. 


SCANDINAVIAN COPYRIGHT 


C. L. B.—In copyrighted books the 
publishers often print tnis notice: 
“Right of translation into foreign 
languages, including the Scandina- 
vian, reserved.” Why are the Scan- 
dinavian languages particularized? 
THE international copyright law does 

not extend to Scandinavian countries, 
and publishing houses doing business in 
those countries, and holding as far as 
possible Scandinavian rights, use the 
phrase as a warning against “piracy.” 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


M. M.—Please give me the names 
of our Ambassadors to foreign coun- 
tries and of the Ambassadors of 
those countries here. 
THE United States maintains “ Am- 

bassadors Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary ” in only thirteen for- 
eign countries. Our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in these countries are as fol- 
lows: Argentina, Frederic J. Stimson; 
Austria-Hungary, Frederic C. Penfield; 
Brazil, Edwin V. Morgan; Chile, Henry 
P. Fletcher; France, William G. Sharp; 
Germany, James W. Gerard; Great 
Britain, Walter Hines Page; Italy, 
Thomas Nelson Page; Japan, George W. 
Guthrie; Russia, George T. Marye; Spain, 
Joseph E. Willard; Turkey, Henry Mor- 
genthau. We have no present diplomatic 
relations with Mexico, to which country 
we ordinarily send an Ambassador. 
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Diplomatic representatives from these 
countries to Washington are: Argentina, 
Romulo S. Naon; Brazil, Domicio da 
Gama; Chile, Don Eduardo Suarez; 
France, Jean J. Jusserand; Germany, 
Count Johann Heinrich von Bernstorff; 
Great Britain, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice; 
Italy, Marquis Cusani Confalonier; 
Japan, Viscount Sutemi Chinda; Spain, 
Don Juan Riano y Gayangos. The Am- 
bassador from Turkey, Rustem Bey, is on 
long leave of absence, and the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador, Dr. Dumba, has 
been recalled. 


THE ISLE OF PINES 
S. R. G—Why was the Isle of 

Pines turned over to Cuba after hav- 

ing been on the United States maps 

under President McKinley? 
THE Isle of Pines (Isla de Pinos) was 

never a part of the United States. 
At the close of the Spanish-American war 
capitalists from the United States pur- 
chased large holdings of real estate on 
that island and began an agitation for 
its annexation to this country. On ap- 
peal from the Cuban Republic, the 
United States Government in 1905 ut- 
terly repudiated the agitators and de- 
clared the Island of Pines an integral 
part of Cuba. A decision of the Supreme 
Court to that effect was handed down 
April 8, 1907. 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARIES 
J. D.—Kindly tell me if Mr. Carne- 
gie donates his libraries and other 
benefactions outright or if he gets 
some income from them. 
THE Carnegie gifts are made outright, 
but before giving money for a library 
a pledge is required that the citizens will 
contribute enough money to keep up the 
library. This pledge usually amounts to 
about 10 per cent. annually on the orig- 
inal gift. None of this money goes to 
Mr. Carnegie, but is required to guaran- 
tee the library’s permanent maintenance. 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


SIDNEY |. ABELSON.—Through 
what States does the Lincoln High- 
way pass? Up to what State is it 
now? 

THE Lincoln Highway begins in New 
York City and passes through the 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
ending at San Francisco. The question 
“Up to what State is it now?” is not 
quite clear. The entire distance is 
marked, and thousands of motorists 
have passed over the road this past sea- 
son, though long stretches, especially be- 
tween Illinois and California, are not as 
yet surfaced. Between Chicago and 
New York the greater part of the road 
is surfaced. 


CITIZENSHIP AND SUFFRAGE 


Cc. C. H.—Will you kindly advise 
the status of an alien -vcman married 
to an American citizen. either native 
born or naturalized? Does her mar- 
riage. automatically make her an 
American citizen, and, if so, under a 
woman suffrage law would she be 
permitted to vote without following 
the same procedure as an alien male? 
MARRIAGE to an American citizen, na- 

tive born or naturalized, automatically 
naturalizes an alien woman—provided . 
that she herself might be lawfully 
naturalized—and in the naturalization of 
her husband an alien born woman takes 
his citizenship. This gives her the right 
to vote in the States which have extended 
the franchise to women, although, of 
course, she might qualify as to residence 
in the State, and so on. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


H. FORTUNE.—If a man born in 
England comes to the United States 
and becomes an American citizen, is 
he still a subject of England? 

A MAN born of English parents in 

England who becomes naturalized as 
an American citizen is still considered an 
English subject, under English law, if 
he goes back to England. 


MARRIAGE AND CITIZENSHIP 


C. L.—Is there any way in which 
an American woman who marries a 
foreigner may retain her American 
citizenship ? 
SECTION 8 of the Act of March 2, 1907, 
provides that “any American woman 
who marries a foreigner shall take the 
nationality of her husband. At the 
termination of the marital relation she 
may resume her American citizenship, if 
abroad, by registering as an American 
citizen within one year with a Consul of 
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the United States, or by returning to 
reside in the United States, or, if re- 
siding in the United States at the ter- 
mination of the marital relation, by con- 
tinuing to reside therein.” There is no 
provision for special dispensation or ar- 
rangement by which an American woman 
who marries a foreigner may retain her 
American citizenship. 


EXPATRIATION 
R. P.—The Expatriation act of 
March 2, 1907, provides: 
THAT any American citizen shall be 

deemed to have expatriated himself 
when he has been naturalized in any 
foreign State in conformity with its laws 
or when he has taken an oath of al- 
legiance to any foreign State. 

“When any naturalized citizen shall 
have resided for two years in the foreign 
State from which he came, or for five 
years in any other foreign State, it shall 
be presumed that he has ceased to be an 
American citizen, and the place of his 
general abode shall be deemed his place 
of residence during said years, provided, 
however, that such presumption may be 
overcome on the presentation of satis- 
factory evidence to a diplomatic or Con- 
sular officer of the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as the De- 
partment of State may prescribe; and 
provided also that no American citizen 
shall be allowed to expatriate himself 
when this country is at war.” 


ALIEN VOTES 


L. J. L—A claims that there are 
several States in the Union where an 
alien, who has lived only six months 
in the State and has declared his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen, can 
vote at all elections. Is that true? 
What are these States? I under- 
stand that Nevada, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota are three of them. Has 
such a law been repealed? 
THE only States in which an alien who 

has declared his intention of becoming 
a citizen of the United States can vote 
after but six months’ residence are 
Kansas, Indiana, South Dakota, and Ne- 
braska. In Mississippi, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas such aliens can vote after a year’s 
residence in the State, and in Alabama 
after two years’ residence. Oregon has 
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lately repealed its law giving aliens the 
right to vote. The eight States men- 
tioned above allow an alien to vote after 
taking out his first papers, but of course 
place the same qualifications of residence 
on all voters. 


THE MORMON CHURCH 


S. P. R.—Will you kindly give me 
information about Mormons and Mor- 
monism as follows: Are the Mor- 
mons rapidly extending their bound- 
aries? Are they gaining as many 
recruits from abroad as formerly? 
Are they founding congregations in 
Eastern States? Are they supposed 
to be non-polygamous? Is their 
political power increasing? Who is 
their present spiritual head? 


NO movement looking to the coloniza- 

tion of any part of the country is 
being considered by the Mormon Church 
as a body. There are as many conver- 
sions abroad, representatives report, as 
formerly, and add that the numerical 
growth by conversion is gradual. The 
Mormon Church does not seek, however, 
to “recruit ” emigrants to Utah, and the 
proselytes to Mormonism are urged to 
stay at home and “assist the missiona- 
ries.” The Mormons have missionaries 
in the Eastern States and elsewhere. 
They report that there are more con- 
gregations in the Eastern States now 
than one year ago. The official state- 
ment on polygamy is that “ any member 
of the Mormon Church who would dare 
to take a plural wife now would be ex- 
communicated. The manifesto of 1890 
prohibits plural marriages. Owing to 
surreptitious violations, few in number, 
for which the Church was not responsi- 
ble, the present President in 1904 pre- 
sented before the general conference of 
the Church a rigorous prohibitive meas- 
ure which was unanimously adopted by 
the congregation representing the entire 
Church. Those who had more than one 
wife before 1890 were not required to 
cast their wife or wives adrift and ille- 
gitimatize their children.” The Mormon 
Church disclaims any political interest; 
its members are divided on national 
party lines. The present President of 
the Mormon Church is Joseph Fielding 
Smith. 







THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 








[French Cartoon] 


Germany’s Peace Talk 





—Le Rire, Paris. 


“Trial balloons like that we puncture with bayonets.” 







[Spanish Cartoon] 


The Good Guide 





—Esquella de la Torratxa, Barcelona. 


“The road to peace? Come with me, I’ll point it out to you.” 





The Tribune, New York 


—From 
ndous Conquest? 
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[German Cartoon] 


France’s Day of Reckoning 
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—© Ulk, Berlin 





They will soon again begin to lose their heads. 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Modern David 





—From 


As Henry Ford Conceives It. 
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The New York Times. 





[French Cartoon] 


Rumania’s Attitude 


—Le Rire, Paris. 


With ears and eyes closed to the conflict. 





[German Cartoon] 


Serbia’s Fateful Hour 


—© Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


Look there, look there, Timotheus—the Cranes of Ibycus! 


(Vengeance for the murder of Ferdinand, as the cranes avenged the murder of 
the poet Ibycus.) 
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[Italian Cartoon] 


Kultur’s Latest Conquest 
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—Travaso, Rome, 


“ Now we have at last the 420 cm. nose! ” 





—© Le Rire, Paris. 
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The Allies are remaking the map of Europe. 





[Italian Cartoon] 


A Last Recourse 


—Pasquino, Turin. 


“T have tried on all the shoes of my allies; nothing left but the Bulgarian boot.” 





[Spanish Cartoon] 


What They Said of Moltke 


—Iberia, Barcelona, 


JOFFRE: “ If we conquer, it will be due to the German tutor.” 





[German Cartoon] 


Okuma’s Wish 


—© Simplicissimus, Munich. 


have put aside German barbarism and have returned to the 
culture of our ancestors.” 
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A Triple Alliance? 


pnepan 
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—From The New York Times. 


“It’s all right, boys, you can count on me.” 


“Can we? 


THE DACHSHUND 
THE OTHER Two 


Well, we won’t.” 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 


An Afterthought 
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FERDINAND: “ Bosh! What if I blundered, after all?” 
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[English Cartoon] 


On the Tracker’s Track 
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—From Punch, London. 


The Nemesis of Tsar Ferdinand. 
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[Australian Cartoon] 





—Western Mail of Perth. 


The plight of the Kaiser. 


[German Cartoon] 


Giant India 
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—© Simplicissimus, Munich. 


If Asquith doesn’t talk him to death. 









[Austrian Cartoon] 


The French Deliberators 
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—Kikeriki, Vienna. 


The Council of French Ministers preparing for a new Winter campaign. 


[English Cartoon] 


A Matter of Routine 
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Punch, London. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON. 
me in a copy of our No. 1 note to Germany—‘ Humanity’ series.” 









[Italian Cartoon] 


To Constantinople 





(At the ticket window): “Do you take Turkish money?” (The Bulgarian 
people hate the Turks.) 





[English Cartoon] 


Swapping Horses! 





—From The Bystander, London. 


JOHN BuLL: “I don’t believe in ‘swapping horses’ in the middle of the 
stream, but I wish to goodness this composite nag of mine would make up his mind 


which particular streams he is crossing—and cross ’em!!” 
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—Le Rire, Paris. 
Twenty-two shells have 


We hold the record. 
814 


[French Cartoon] 


The Neighborhood Record 
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Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events, 


From November 13, 1915, Up to and Including 


December 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Nov. 138—Russians drive foes further from 
Riga and inflict severe losses on the 
Germans west of Kemmern. 

Nov. 15—Russians driven back across the 
Styr River. 

Nov. 20—Russians regain positions on left 
bank of the Styr; violent artillery fire on 
Riga front. 

Nov. 283—Germans repulsed near Dvinsk. 

Nov. 25—Germans begin evacuating Mitau. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 10—Heavy fighting along entire 
line; no great change in the situation. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Nov. 13—French demolish mill in Flanders 
occupied by German troops and silence 
German batteries near Boesinghe. 

Nov. 15—Hard fighting resumed on Artois 
front; all-night battle in the Labyrinth. 
Nov. 20—French wreck German works in 
Belgium near Boesinghe and in Somme 

district. 

Nov. 22—Allies begin heavy artillery fire in 
Flanders and Champagne district. 

Nov. 26—Violent artillery duels in Argonne 
district. 

Dec. 3—Germans bombard Thann. 

Dec. 8—Germans take trenches near Souain. 

Dec. 9—French recover most of Souain 
trenches. 

Dec. 10—French make slight gains in Cham- 
pagne; violent gun duels along Flanders 
front. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


Nov. 13—French forces take Hill 
tween Rabrova and Strumitza. 

Nov. 15—Earl Kitchener arrives at Lemnos 
Island, base of operations. 

Nov. 16—Anglo-Italian army is hurrying to 
aid of the Serbians; Bulgars take Babuna 
Pass. 

Nov. 17—Bulgars take Prilep. 

Nov. 19—Bulgars occupy Monastir. 

Nov. 21—Austro-Germans occupy Novibazar, 
and reach road to Monastir. 

Nov. 22—Serbs rout Bulgars and recover part 
of Nish-Saloniki railroad. 

Nov. 23—lItalian troops land in Albania; 
Serbian Government moves to Prisrend; 
French forced back by Bulgars along the 
Cerna River. 

Nov. 24—Teutons and Bulgars enter Kossovo 
Plain and occupy Mitrovitza and Pristina; 
Serb Government retires to Albania. 


350, be- 


10, 1915 


Nov. 26—Serbs driven from Kossovo Plain; 
Bulgars abandon attack on Monastir. 


Nov. 27—Serbs retake Krushevo. 

Nov. 29—Germans and Bulgars shift 
Rumania as Austrians march on 
negro; blizzards halt fighting. 

Nov. 30—Bulgars capture Prisrend, 
16,000 Serbs prisoners. 

Dec. 1—Teutons hurl big armies at 
negro. 

Dec. 3—Serbs evacuate Monastir. 


Dec. 8—French withdraw from Krivolak 
salient; Bulgars take Resna. 

Dec. 10—Germans occupy Gievgli; Anglo- 
French forces evacuate Serbia and fall 
back on base at Saloniki. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Nov. 18—Heavy fighting in Gorizia. 


Nov. 16—lItalian shells damage churches in 
Gorizia; Franciscan convent of Castagna- 
vizza, containing tombs of the Bourbons, 
hit. 


Nov. 20—Gorizia ruined by shells; Italians 
gain at Monte San Michele. 

Nov. 21—Italians take part of the Corso 
Height and repulse counterattacks. 

Nov. 23—Italians advance on Isonzo front. 

Nov. 24—Italians capture Calvario Height 
and advance in the Trentino. 

Nov. 27—Italians repulsed in six attacks near 
Oslavia. 

Dec. 4~—Italians repulse massed attack by 
Austrians at Mrzli. 

Dec. 5-11—Italians make repeated unsuccess- 
ful attacks on Austrian front in region of 
Gorizia. 


TURKISH CAMPAIGN 


Nov. 18—British resume Gallipoli advance; 
make gains at Krithia. 

Nov. 21—Allies initiate great offensive at the 
Dardanelles. 

Nov. 24—British fall back when within 
eighteen miles of Bagdad with loss of 
2,000 men, but capture 800 Turks and large 
quantity of arms and equipment at 
Ctesiphon. 

Nov. 29—British withdraw down the Tigris. 

Dec. 7—Turks capture four vessels on the 
Tigris; British retreat endangered; British 
intrenched at Kut-el-Amara. 

Dec. 8-10—Turks gain steadily 
tamia. 
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AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 
Nov. 22—French and British forces occupy 
Tibati, in Kamerun. 


AERIAL RECORD 


Austrian aviators continued attacks on Italian 
cities, shelling Verona, Brescia, Vicenza, 
Udine, and Grado; many civilians were 
killed and wounded. 

Allied aeroplanes made frequent raids on the 
territory held by the Germans in France 
and Flanders, the French being victorious 
in five engagements in Champagne and 
Argonne, and the British attacking a Ger- 
man supply station at Miramount, near 
Amiens. A German submarine off the 
Belgian coast was destroyed by a British 
aeroplane. 

Allied aeroplanes bombarded Constaatinople- 
Dedeagratch railway. 

French dropped bombs on Strumitza. 


NAVAL RECORD 


In the Mediterranean Sea two French ships, 
the Omara and the Algerie, three small 
British ships, the Greek steamer Zarifis, 
and the Italian liner Bosnia have been 
sunk by German and Austrian subma- 
rines. The Italian liner Verona, in race 
with submarine, escaped in fog. The 
American oil ship Communipaw was sunk. 

Turks sunk British submarine E-20 in the 
Dardanelles. Turkish transport hit a mine 
in the Sea of Marmora; most of the 500 
men aboard were drowned. British sub- 
marine sank Turkish torpedo boat de- 
stroyer Yar Hissar in the Sea of Marmora. 

Austrians sank a French submarine, six 
steamers, and many Sailing vessels in the 
Adriatic Sea, off the coast of Albania. 

The Standard Oil Company’s tank ship Petro- 
lite was attacked by Austrian submarine 
off the coast of the Island of Crete. 

Belgian coast from Zeebrugge to Ostend was 
shelled by the British. 

British hospital ship Anglia, with 800 wounded 
men aboard, hit a mine in the British 
Channel; eighty-five men lost their lives. 

Relief ships Ulriken (Norwegian) and Otamas 
(Greek), carrying wheat for the Belgians, 
were torpedoed off the coast of England. 

Two Egyptian gunboats were sunk by Ger- 
man submarines off the Egyptian coast. 

Russians sank a new German dreadnought 
and a new German cruiser in the Baltic. 

British steamsnips Hallamshire and Mer- 
ganser were lost in the war zone. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Allies have made several vain attempts 
to persuade Greece to abandon her atti- 
tude of neutrality. British, French, and 
Russian Ministers interviewed Premier 
Skouloudis to ask assurances that troops 
retreating from Serbia, if driven over the 
frontier, would not be interned, and Denys 
Cochin, the French Cabinet Minister, and 
Earl Kitchener conferred with the King. 
Certain trading privileges enjoyed by the 


Greeks were withdrawn. On Nov. 24 the 
Entente Ministers presented a collective 
note to the Premier, demanding freedom 
of movement for their forces in Mace- 
donia, but promising not to Keep territory 
used and to pay for all damages. Follow- 
ing this, Greek steamers held at Malta 
were released, and commercial cable serv- 
ice resumed, but the Cabinet still delayed 
giving any pledge. On Dec. 3 the Govern- 
ment placed the railroad lines and the 
port of Kavola at the disposal of the 
Franco-British forces. King Constantine, 
in a message to America, declared his 
policy, saying that he would protect the 
Allies’ retreat from Serbia, but would 
grant no further concessions. The Allies 
have made new proposals, to which Greece 
has not yet replied. 

yermany’s food shortage was admitted in the 
Reichstag and food riots occured in front 
of the Kaiser’s palace. A popular demand 
for a discussion of war aims and peace 
terms culminated in a statement by Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann Hollweg in the 
Reichstag, in which he declared that Ger- 
many was invincible and secure and would 
let her foes make the advances. 

Rumania remains neutral, but the Austro- 
Germans, in an attempt to force her hand, 
have occupied the Island of Hurawai, in 
the Danube, have mined the river, and 
are watching the movements of troops. 


A demonstration against British officials was 
made in Persia on Nov. 16, and the British 
Consul, with other members of the British 
colony, was arrested. It is believed that 
the action was instigated by the Germans. 

General von Bissing on Nov. 13 levied a 
monthly war tax of $8,000,000 on Belgium. 

The intentions of the Allies to work in per- 
fect harmony was shown by war councils 
held by their Ministers, by the pooling of 
munitions interests, and by the creation 
of an Allied Board of Strategy. Russia, 
France, England, Japan, and Italy re- 
newed their pledges not to make separate 
peace. 

The United States Government on Dec. 3 de- 
manded from Germany the recall of Cap- 
tain Karl Boy-Ed, Naval Attaché, and 
Captain Franz von Papen, Military At- 
taché, of German Embassy, for ‘ im- 
proper activities in naval and military 
matters.’’ Germany’s request for an ex- 
planation was refused. On Dec. 10 Em- 
peror William recalled both men. 


Germany’s reply to the last note from the 
United States on the Frye case was for- 
yarded Dec. 10, but the contents were 
kept secret. 
Dec. 8 Secretary Lansing sent to Austria 
a note in regard to the sinking of the 
Ancona, demanding disavowal of sink- 
ing, reparation, punishment of the com- 
mander of the submarine which made the 
attack, and assurances that such acts 
would not be repeated. 
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